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OUR ANGLO-SAXON EMPIRE 


Tue past month is celebrated as the termination of 
one vast and marked period in the history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, Nations, like individuals, grow and in- 
crease in stature, strength, and wisdom—hitherto like 
individuals, to perish in their strength, or to sink into 
decay, dotage, and imbecility. Dating from the 
birth of Alfred, a fair landmark in history, the Anglo- 
Saxons enter in this November on the second millen- 
nium of their strange and noble career. The past 
thousand years have their vicissitudes of defeat and 
triumph; but borne onwards and upwards, the flag that 
has at last “ braved a thousand years the battle and 
the breeze,” attained an influence and power far over 
the highest flights that the Roman eagle, in his ambi- 
tion, dreamed. ‘The Norman conquest of England, 
and its infusion of Norman blood and manners, is but 
an incident in Saxon history. The Normans are only 
branches of one great root with the Saxons—a “ wave- 
let’? in one tide of humanity, that, sweeping down 
from “the Persian mountains,” from the world’s 
ecentre, from mankind's cradle, through many lands to 
the northern coasts, the ends of the earth, were destined 
there to become, for a time, the agents of civilization, 
the teachers of the inhabited, and the conquerors of 
the wild parts of the earth. We do not confine these 
remarks exclusively and strictly to the British race— 
one member only of a family—the youngest, and now 
the most powerful—a family to which the sea-kings of 
old were patriarchs, and whose branches occupy the 
north-western coasts of Europe to the present day. 
The curious questions connected with the origin of this 
race are not hidden in mystery so inexplicable that 
they may not, even yet, be traced out and solved. 
Investigation and research have not yet been earnestly 
and fully turned upon this subject, and when they 
come to be employed in its elucidation, language, 
mythology, and usages, will throw, if we misappre- 
hend not greatly, » very curious and startling light 
upon their original history. With that inquiry, 
undoubtedly a most interesting examination, we 
have little or nothing to do at present. We are 
confined to modern history, to the last thousand 
years, by our own terms, and use them only to fur- 
nish the ground for speculation on the future. The 
Norman invasion we regard, in every sense, as more 
an apparent than a real inroad on Saxon rule. The 
invaders were in reality part of the same original 
stock, and they never occupied any great portion of | 
the country, except as its proprietary. They forced 
back on the Northern English counties, and into Scot- 
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land, the Saxon nobles, and for a long period bitter 
animosity existed between the countries—bitter and 
unrelenting as the strife of brethren—but the Nor- 
man section of the race never greatly promoted the 
substantial interests of the country, for their victories 
in France were idle and worthless triumphs; and they 
are not the men who levelled the forests, tilled the 
soil, constructed our roads, built up our towns, drained 
our marshes, made highways of water over our moun- 
tains and through our valleys, explored the earth’s 
recesses for their wealth, built and navigated our ships, 
invented new mechanisms, discovered new countries, 
extended our manufactures, improved our arts, planted 
our standard by the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, 
by the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Indus—who sup- 
planted animal by steam power, and made the mighty 
engines that traverse land and sea, running to and 
fro upon the earth, and causing knowledge to increase. 
The Norman share in these triumphs is small, simply 
because the Normans, as the term is commonly cir- 
cumscribed, are few. ‘Their share is large as their 
numbers are great, if within the descriptive title are 
included all those to whom it really belongs, namely, 
the greater part of the north-eastern population, as 
distinguished originally from those in the centre, the 
western, and the southern districts of Britain. Some 
of Alfred’s admirers regard him as the founder of a 
separate monarchy, who struggled long against the 
adverse Danish race. They have not, we think, any 
good reasons in historical facts, so far as they can now 
be gleaned out and substantiated, in considering his 
struggles as materially different in character from those 
of Robert Bruce against the English Norman Kings, 
except that the latter were more powerful combatants, 
aud the persons more numerous who were involved in 
the issue. The difference between the English and 
Scotch wars, and a war between the British and the 
Russian people at the present age, is perceptible with- 
out much historical knowledge. The former might 
be more implacable than the latter, without a change of 
race following victory on either side. There are ex- 
amples precisely illustrative, in the existing state of 
Europe. The Danes and Swedes have waged violent 
wars ; and yet they occupy, not so much in 

as in race, the position of the English and the Scotch 
in former times towards each other. The triumph of 
either Danes or Swedes would not involve any radical 
change in Denmark or Sweden; but the conquest of 
either, or of both, by the Russians, would be a widely 
different affair. Then, in the attacks of the British 
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fleet on Copenhagen, and in the alliances of the Danes 
with France against Britain, the Danes themselves 
found something unnatural; and the inhabitants of 
the eastern, and especially of the north-eastern dis- 
tricts of Scotland, participated in their feeling, because 
the connection of the races is stamped, like the brand 
on Cain’s brow, in lines perceptible to all, and the 
intimate assimilation of language makes the proof of 
identity distinet. 

The birth of Alfred stamped a broad mark in the his- 
tory of the British Empire, rather on account of his 
legislation than his wars. He gave consistency to the 
laws and power of the British Saxons, by collecting 
and embodying the scattered fragments of both. He 
ruled as king, with the assent, and after the instruc- 
tions of the people, in their Parliament. His reign 
was, in cvery particular, prefigurative of the subsequent 
progress of the nation. He was a scholar, a warrior, 
a legislator, and the munificent patron of discovery 
and navigation—in themselves the origin and means 
of commerce. Alfred’s reign commenced a millennium 
in British history, which has now closed. Hitherto 
we have gone forward in power, increasing in popula- 
tion, in influence, and wealth. Hereafter shall we 
retrograde into the insignificance of eastern kingdoms 
and empires, that seemed born ouly to grow and die ? 
The answer closely concerns all our population, and 
should be pondered well. ‘The withdrawal of the 
United States at the close of the last century neither, 
we think, increased British influence, nor improved 
American manners. ‘The United States are not so 
free from vice as prudent parents would wish to sce 
their children in their youth, or early manhood. They 
seem to be hot in dispute, prone to quarrel, and fond 
of casting every misunderstanding into the scale of 
war, opposite their swords. They have displayed to- 
wards weaker races little of that philanthropy which 
should be the chivalry of our time. ‘Their position 
presents many palliating circumstances; but, as yet, 
ambition and avarice untit the democracy of the States 
for noble deeds. If we look upon the map of the 
world, we find the possessions of Britain scattered 
over every quarter. A superficial glance will leave 
the impression that they are disjointed and frag- 
mentary; and we ouly reach the conviction that 
they are compact and naturally knit together, after 
a careful examination of their position, population, 
and produce. We hold it esscntial for the interest 
of the people in this country, of the inhabitants of 
our possessions, of our colonists, of great prin- 
ciples in commerce, great objects in morals and science, 
and a mighty result in religion, that this empire should 
be maintained and upheld. It can be destroyed 
only from within, unless through some great interven- 
tion, which we have no reason to anticipate. Its chief 
danger is, therefore, from within—from ourselves and 
our errors. Some years ago, the aristocracy did all 
within their power to alienate our colonists, and destroy 
our possessions. They refused to the former partici- 
pation in our commerce, in our legislation, in the ma- 
nagement of our affairs, and treated them as aliens. 
The selfish principle blinded them even to their own 
self-interest, and they treated the colonies, and ultra- 
marine possessions, as warming-pans for scions of their 
families. The great power of the empire was never 


was it prostituted. A day of retribution arriveg 
Another party arose into power, deficient in sentiment 
careless of any influence not connected with ledgers 
and Adam Smith—as destitute of chivalrous fee]j 

as their predecessors were devoid of justice—and they 
threaten to cut off the colonies. The influence that 
retains the British people together must be strong, to 
resist years of successive and violent temptations to 
separate. The design of casting off the colonies js 
now openly avowed by the subordinates of the Go. 
vernment ; but, if ever their superiors propose a bill 
for that purpose in Parliament, they will learn that 
they have completely miscalculated the temper of the 
people. 

The Ministry will not follow that plain path. They 
will continue to insult, misgovern, aud oppress, in ex. 
pectation of the consequences. They will sustain 
Torrington, the Governor, and priest-whipper, in Cey. 
lon; they will give certificates of good conduct to the 
More O’Ferrals, who may turn our fortresses into the 
tools of the Jesuits—knighthood to Wards, who hang 
Cephalonians like the Haynaus—peerages to the Elgius, 
who hide in the woods trom the presence of the colo- 
nists whom they have successfully involved in trouble 
—and all manner of support to the dozens of governors 
in over-taxed islets who demand for themselves more 
money than the colonists earn. This is the habit of 
the Colonial office. An efiort to part the colonies 
from home, made avowediy and manfully, would not 
be successful. ‘The people would at once lay the 
treason prostrate. Therefore, a deeper scheme is in, 
vented. ‘The colonists are teased, tormented, and 
smothered with constitutions. Here they are threat- 
ened with an inundation of paupers; there with an 
infusion of felons and feloury. Now they are pressed 
to the carth, and money squeezed out of them hydrau- 
lically to pay governors and officials, over whose ap- 
pointments and dismissal they have no power; again 
they are forbidden to employ labourers, except with 
permission, bchest, and benison, from Earl Grey. In 
one quarter land is rendered of dangerous and difhi- 
cult attainment; in another it is squandered away in 
grants to favourites and pets, with guilty profusion. 
An immense and valuable island, the property of 
the people of this country, is gifted bodily to an 
idle company, who immediately advertise its former 
owners, through the newspapers, that they are at 
liberty to come and buy portions of their own land 
back again at a reasonable price ; and the Colonial Se- 
cretary, Under Secretary, and the whole bundle of 
oflicials, read the advertisements without blushing, in 
the company of honest nen whose property they have 
squandered. Losing shareholders in railways talk 
bitterly of Hudson, and have never a word to say of 
Hawes. We believe Hudson to be comparatively up- 
right ; for he never gave away a whole concern in bulk 
to Mr. Secretary so-and-so, or to self and others, like 
the York and North Midlands, or the Eastern Counties; 
but the transaction of Vancouver’s Island with the 
Hudson-Bay Company is 8 commercial story that will 
never tell well for the present Ministry. We hope 
that none of them, or of their connections, relatives, 
subordinates, and menials, hold deeply in the Hudson- 
Bay Company ; for in that case, instead of playing over 
their remains “the fool’s step,’’ it would be neces- 








conferred for that ignoble purpose, but to that end 


sary to employ “the rogue’s march.” Both Hudson 
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aiid Flawes are the victims in their several lines, per- 
, of a bad system ; but the victimising may inca- 
tate them for managing public affairs. This is the | 
charitable conclusion ; and yet meek ch 
in a constrained w hisper, that mortals of their calibee| 
seldom giv eaway their own property withtherecklessness | 
apparent in one of these cases. At home we are told. 
assiduously that the colonies don’t pay. Of course they, 
don’t. They would be very remarkable colonies, in- | 
deed, if they did pay. Though their log roads were | 
aved four inches deep with beaten gold, and their | 
plough-shares glazed diamonds, how could they pay, 
with a determination, on the managers’ part, that they | 
should cost more than they produced + The interest, 
dignity, and honour of the empire, are trampled down | 
beneath fictitious crotchets and absurd fantasies, in | 
the name of liberal government and constitutional 
freedom. In the name of freedom! Did ever a de-. 
mocracy so govern colonics, oppress industry, and rob | 
its component parts? Give us a democracy, aud we | 
shall see, in three months, a different style of govern- | | 
ment, inaugurated amid a federation of colonies and | 
states, zealous for their mutual honour, profit, and | 
power. The crush is coming because we are governed | 
by an aristocracy of moncy, and a conglomeration of 
pot- -house leglisk: tors. ‘The aristocracy is pitiful, for | 
they have no power in their own house, but are serewec d| 
up by the iron Duke when he wauts them. In me- | 
chanies now, workmen call any great power emploved | 
by them, a last shift in doing work—an ultimate re- | 
sort of mind struggling with matter—“the Whigs’ | 
Iron Duke.” The theory of management in polities | 
is comprehended in workshops. When a clever tailor 
wants to press down a slifi and rebellious seam, he | 
does not ask the boy for the goose, but says, “ hand 
me the Iron Duke, Tim ;’’ and up to the board it is | 
borne, hot and hissing, to doits work. The legislators, | 
in the Commons, are not pot-house members more than 
auy other legislators, in the ordinary sense of the term. 
Perhaps there are more sherry cobblers used by the gen- | 
tlemen of Washington, than goes of gin bythe gentlemen 
of Westminster, inasession. We know not the prevail- 
ing custom, though occasionally honourable members do | 
get drunk; but we do not call them pot-house legisla- 
tors on that account, for they comprehend a large body 
of most decorous and respectable men; our reason 
arises from their official, and not from their personal | 
capacities. Are there six borough members amongst | 
them elected without the consent "and by the infiuence | 
of the spirit-shop and beer-house interest, especially | 
if in the calculation the votes of licensed vietuallers be | 
included ? We confess that the latter class of trades- | 
men, except in small boroughs, where mine host goes | 
with his customers, and puts it in the bill, give good | 
votes, and inany of the former also, or we ¢ should have | 
a parliament of brewers, distillers, and refiners solely ; | 
but the fact remains, that, from the forms and peculi- 
arities of our franchise, the interest named can often 
return the member agaiust the world, and always so 
turn a point as to make their own bargain. Let us 
now return to our subject. ‘This Anglo-Saxon em- 
pire is hastening onwards to a precipice. Is it worth 











while to tarn the chase, save our position in the world, 
and use the gifts of Providence for our own and other 
nations’ good? We hold that a variety of interests 


are concerned in averting this catastrophe :—~ 








lst, The interest of the people at home. 


| «- » of the Colonists. 
Re a »» of commerce and genuine free-trade. 
4th, ,, »» Of morals and intelleet; and, 


Sth, . », Of religion. 


The first and the second may be stated together 
with great brevity. A common argument by those 
who have given to the subject all the advantages of 
very shallow study is, that we should sell and buy as 
freely and profitably with the colonies, after they were 
independent states, as in their present position. 8o 
we should, of course, if in the case of any large firm, 
Brown, Smith, & Co., for example. Mr. Brown would 
have the same interest in Mr. Smith ’s doings and earn- 
ings, and Mr. Smith in Mr. Brown’s, after the disso- 
lution of their partnership, as during its continuance. 
A partnership dissolved by mutual consent would not 
be followed by a result of that character. The parties 
might say and believe that they could each do better 
separately; and this is what some writers say and 
some thinkers believe regarding the colonial conneo- 
tion, A company might, from that motive, be ami- 
cably dissolved ; and, if no difficulties arose regarding 
the accounts and settlements, the partners might re- 
main on terms of personal intercourse and friendship, 
but the mutual interest in their respective personal 
endeavours would immediately cease. They might 
make more money individually than they had obtained 
for each share in their collective profits, but they could 
not have the same mutual interest that had previously 
subsisted. The assertion we combat runs not that 
the colonies and the mother country would both gain 
by a separation ; but that they might and would trans- 
act, after that event, the same amount of business to- 
gether that now takes place between them. This 
assertion is neither consistent with reason nor experi- 
ence. ‘The United States occupy towards us the same 
position now that the colonies would necessarily take 
after their separation. The United States afford a 
most favourable illustration, because, on account of the 
British habits aud tastes of their population, no other 
country takes so large an amount of goods from our 
producers. The purchases of British manufactures in 
the United States do not at present exceed 7s, 6d. for 
each of the population. The purchases of British ma- 
nufactures in the poorest colonies approach to six 
times that sum. ‘The Australian colonies form an 
exceptional case, on account of their small population 
and general prosperity ; but, in 1845, their purchase 
of British manufactures amounted to £2,189,000, which, 
according to Mr. R. Montgomery Martin, was equiva- 
lent to a sum of £7 14s. 3d. for each of that colonial 
population. Incidental causes, always following great 
legislative changes, have injured the trade of the 
West Indian and North American colonies; but their 
purchase of British goods have always amounted to 
five times the quantity taken by the inhabitants of the 
United States individually. We expect that Mr. 
Montgomery Martin’s new work on the history and 
resources of the British colonies® will be useful in 
explaining more fully, and in a more popular style 
than has yet been done, the value of these 
At page 20 of the first number, he recapitulates the 
general average exports to the colonies thus— 


* Published by J, & ‘I. Tallas, London, 
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British India and Ceylon, _.... £6,000,000 


North American Colonies, ... 4,500,000 
West Indies, we esis 3,500,000 
Australian Colonies, 43 2,900,000 
African Settlements, 2,000,000 


European and other Settlemonts, 2,000,000 


£20,000,000 

Let us suppose that by casting off the colonies we re- 
duce this trade to the proportion of our best foreign 
customers, the United States; then divide 20 by 5 
and we have 4—that is, £4,000,000 of annual exports 
as the result, instead of the present £20,000,000, and 
a deficiency in our annual sales of £16,000,000. We 
have not the means of reckoning, at present, the pre- 
cise sum produced by this trade after paying for the 
raw material required in these various productions, 
and imported from foreign countries ; but we produce, 
at home, part of all the various raw materials required 
for clothing fabrics, except silks, cotton, and dyes. 
We produce wool, and now flax and hemp, in large 
quantities ; and they enter into part of all the finished 
goods, in their class, which we export. In the hard- 
ware, iron, and metal trades, we produce the raw 
material in this country. We, therefore, think that 
we may reckon on £12,000,000 being the amount of 
wages which, in cutting the colonial cord, we are 
advised to throw away —that being three-fourths of the 
deficiency of £16,000,000 which the proposed change 
will cause, if our colonies, after their annexation 
with some other state, or after their independence has 
been achieved—purchase from us—on an equality with 
our best present foreign customer. 

The value of these extra purchases does not appear 
from the money paid in wages. That sum alone now 
yields employment to a great number of men, and sup- 
port to many families, for whom, when it fails, provi- 
sion must be made in some other way—probably from 
the poor-rates. The nation could consume itself, and 
that operation would go forward until our debts were 
repudiated, our ercdit. destroyed, and the earnings of 
the most industrious classes mortgaged. We are told 
of aremedy. If we sell not, it is said we cannot buy ; 
and it is said truly, that we cannot buy after our moncy 
is done, and our credit gone. ‘The evil, it is confidently 
asserted, will cureitsclf. All evils cure themselves in 
the same way. Fevers wear themselves out, but they 
leave their subject weakened or dead; extravagance 
comes to an end, when the spendthrift is poor or 
ruined. We must buy less, say these Jobian com- 
forters ; so we must buy less, eat less, and wear less ; 
but what availeth it to the paralysed arm of industry 
that it has been bound up by extravagance on the 
one hand, or old monopoly on the other? If nations 
do not trade with us, we are assured that they must 
injure themselves ; but what do we gain by their loss ? 
That helps us not, They may become wretched in 
sharing our misery, without alleviating our distress. 
The disjointed colonies, we are told, will not increase 
their import duties on our goods after they are fairly 
in business for themselves; but who authorised any 
man to make that statement? he lying spirit that 
tempted statesmen to believe Mr. Bancroft, and trust 
in his promises of reciprocity from the United States. 
The democracy of the colonies will do what all other 
democracies in all ages have done, will yield to the 





temptation of apparently providing for their own } 





interests, and will protect labour. The onlydifferanoa 
between them and our old aristocracy is, that they wil] 
not protect game or large estates. In other respects 
they will obey natural instincts until they he philoso. 
phised, and that process cannot be completed in our 
times. We have no reason to presume that they will 
adopt any other course. The Canadian Parliament 
has already shown its disposition. Canadian parties 
have avowed their tenets. The strongheaded British 
League and the less substantial French conclaves in 
the lower province agree in one part of policy—pro- 
tection to Canadian labour—taxes in favour of Cana. 
dian shuttles, forges, awls, and needles. They yicld to 
a human passion; unter npered, in their case, by 
“Smith’s Wealth of Nations,” the cheap edition, with 
notes analytical and practical. The patriotism of the 
native Canadian joins with the disaffection of many 
of the Irish emigrants in accomplishing the adoption 
of measures that seem to yield at least the immedi- 
ate sustenance of provincial artisans. A similar course 
will be commenced in all the colonies. When our 
flag is expelled, our goods will follow. They shall be 
taxed out of them, to the loss, we believe, of the colo- 
nists themselves, who will sink in less productive em- 
ployments the labour and the money that should be 
employed in clearing forests and cultivating farms, 
The sacrifice of the colonies is the demission of 
property by persons who cannot pay their debts. It 
is a fraudulent assignment, by an embarrassed nation, 
of property, without any benefit. ‘The value of fixed 
property in Great Britain is reckoned equal to five 
times the national debt. One gentleman, we believe, 
makes it equal to ten times the debt, and proposes 
one great tax of ten per cent. for its extirpation. 
That is an open course. Let us be just ere we be 
generous. Let us pay that debt ere we further 
weaken the security ; for these valuations of property 
are perfectly fictitious, but the debt is real. How 
many landowners and mortgagees have discovered that 
debt and its interest were fixed, while the price of 
land was moveable. Fixed fasts and moveable feasts 
are the fate of the embarassed. Cholera reduced 
travelling for a few weeks in August and Septem- 
ber. The weekly receipts in railways fell in conse- 
quence. ‘The London and North Western was some 
£8,000, in all, short of last year’s fares. Terror im- 
mediately scized weak holders. The number of sellers 
became greater than that of buyers, and the stock was 
affected 10 per cent. The value of the London and 
North Western Railway fell by £2,000,000 on ae. 
count of this £8,000, All other railway property 
was diminished in value, by similar causes, in a greater 
or lesser proportion, Butif all railway property were 
offered for sale together, it might be had for an old 
song, yet the debentures would not change. An Irish 
estate, from which all the farmers have combined to 
sweep off corn and cattle and pay no rent, will bring 
very little in the market. A man with ten thousand 
a year may die of starvation, in one of his own ditches, 
under these circumstances. A cotton mill will be had 
wonderfully cheap, if there be no cotton to spin, or 
merchants refuse the yarns at any price. All these 
catastrophies will not affect the weight and sharpness of 
the debt pressing on the English people. It must. be 
paid, and therefore they must have business out of 
which to make profits, and pay interest. So they 
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cannot voluntarily cast away their colonial trade, 
without dishonesty. Never fear, indeed, say those 
who inferentially or directly advise that course ; never 
fear—trade will fiow in—demand will arise—if you 
buy you must sell somewhere, and to somebody. These 
are all nice generalities. ‘They are mere assumptions, 
laid down without any proof of their accuracy. Hopes 
and expectations are very fine, but they cannot be put 
jnto a ledger. We desiderate facts, and behold we 
are offered anticipations, wishes, desires, hopes, Will 
o’ the Wisps—mere bog candles, the miasma of stag- 
nant minds. We can only buy if we sell. True, when 
our money is done, when our accumulated stock is 
squandered ; but we may neither sell nor bay largely, 
and is it a comfort to our operative classes that they 
are to be led into misery by the new road instead of 
the old? ‘To all these statements, the ready answer 
js questions—Are not the working ciasses comfortable 
now? Is not food cheap, good, and abundant? Are 
not work and wages fair in amount and quantity? We 
do not deny this statement, but in the meantime we 
have our colonial trade, impaired in some instances, 
hut still existing, and in the present year greatly in- 
creasing. Even with its increase, our exports have 
not kept pace with our imports. The returns of the 
Board of ‘Trade, quoted in the press as the evidence of 
glowing prosperity, prove the reverse. All the jour. 
nals quote them exultingly, because these returns are 
one-sided. ‘They give a money value to our exports 
which is presumed to be correct, and is, nevertheless, 
amere assumption. ‘The price put down may be rea- 
lised in the continental and colonial trades, but many 
exports to the independent States of America do not 
produce their nominal value. Some large manufac- 
turers treat the States markets as safety valves, into 
which they throw their surplus goods, and take their 
chance of prices. We cannot, therefore, feel assured 
that our exports produce the value put on them in the 
returns of the Board of Trade, but the price of the 
imports can be easily ascertained. The returns in the 
meantime are deceptive. The figures are not cooked, 
but the system is doctored. Mr. Newdegate, a pro- 
tective member, anxious to return to protection and 
monopoly, published a pamphlet, some time ago, in 
which he endeavoured to show that the balance of 
trade for several years was largely aguiust this country. 
The pamphlet was vigorously assailed, and holes were 
cut in it by the exponents of the existing nondescript 
system of trading in this country. ‘They found out, 
or said that they had discovered, one mistake here and 
another there; but the plain and vexing fact remains, 
that while our exports have increased in 1849 over 1848, 
yet our imports have grown far more rapidly. If any| 
man will take pen in hand, and calculate the cost of 
grain imported in 1849, he will discover the excess of 
the present year hitherto over 1848 to be more than 
all the increase of our exports, even at their nominal 
value. We have also been importing other articles 
more largely, and the balance of trade is this year, up 
to 10th October, against us by a sum of at least 
£4,000,000, likely to be made £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 
before we close. A minute examination into these 
details will disclose the fact, that our great additional 
sales have been colonial, or to those markets where 
our goods are admitted almost free—to China, to 


Turkey, aid equally liberal powers; for, strangely 





enough, the Heathens are wiser than the Christians 
in this respect. Those new tariffs, again, that the 
Christian states, by courtesy so called, have recently 
passed, are injurious to us. The United States talks 
of raising its duties. Hamburg has joined the Zoll- 
vercin. Switzerland has raised its rate of taxes on 
imports. The new Spanish tariff is an increased tax 
on many goods, and on all secures the carrying trade 
by a differential duty added on goods brought by any 
except Spanish vessels, of greater amount than the 
freight. 

All these facts will drive us backward, unless some 
decisive measures he soon adopted. Happy ina Parlia- 
ment that may live until 1852 or 1853, the Whig 
Ministry, more powerful in the press than any preced- 
ing Administration, rejoice over their salaries—hand- 
some in amount, and paid quarterly. But they do 
know, that the elections, as they occur, are not grati- 
fying to their supporters. They have Ireland de- 
murely recurring to murder, as a daily practice, and 
adding thereto the wholesale theft of crops. They 


have all the colonies at war with their secretary and 


his staff. They have Jamaica, Guiana, and other pos- 
sessions, refusing to levy taxes, and running up arrears 
which this overpressed British people must clear away. 
All these misunderstandings exist because the Colonial 
Office, in a body, have registered a vow, at the respec- 
tive bankers of the various gentlemen, against paying 
to their friends, or taking for themselves, a penny or 
a pound less than was in the bonds. The Cape Town 
colony refused one of our exports—our surplus fel- 
onry—and by their determination beat Earl Grey and 
his “ merry men all;’? but the Cape Town has a 
talented soldicr as governor; and who, while he ex- 
pressed his determination to enforce the law, con- 
cealed not his conviction that the imports of felons 
were unnecessary, and highly prejudicial. Port Philip, 
most assuredly, will gain a similar triumph. Any 
‘colony, not in the fangs of the family, can beat the 
| Office in the long ran; but those unfortunate posses- 
‘sions, once handed over to one of “ our cousins,” are 
| in a bad way for constitutional redress. 

| The colonies are in danger. The empire is parting. 
| We are in the progress downwards, and commence 
our second millennium, as Anglo-Saxons, with bad pro- 
spects, unless our policy be decfsively and rapidly 
changed. 

What, then, do we require ? We are neither retrogres 
sive, conservative, nor obstructive. ‘These terminations 
suit us not. Weare for progress. It is a good word, 
and implies a necessity. We imust progress bakwards 
or onwards. Now we are going back. Peel’s im- 
|pulse sent us on a bad track. He is a plausible 
‘leader, and accused by his party of deserting them— 
He may only have played a deep game for their good. 
Quintus Curtius-like, he rode his horses, pride and 
place, into the gulf, and bade it close to save his 
friends. He found true free trade inevitable, and hit 
out a mixture, under the name, that would not work, 
in the hope that the sickened patient would fall back 
into the practice of the old pills, and the prescriptions 
of the old doctor. This is one solution of his move- 
ments, and it may be not less true than others. 

We want free trade as a world’s blessing—a bond 
of peace—a source of mutual and ever-growing happi- 
ness and prosperity ; but it is the trade expounded in 
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Colonel Thompson's catechism of the corn laws, when 
the weaver here may freely exchange his web with the 
farmer elsewhere for a barrel of flour, or whatever 
the former requires and the latter can sell. This re- 
sult is not yet obtained. The State, for public pur- 
poses, intervenes, and charges a high sum for license 
to make the transaction. The only advance made is, 
that our Government gets, in many cases, no share 
of this money contributed by two nations; for wher- 
ever a high import tax is charged on goods, it is paid 
partly by both buyer and seller. The absurd idea that 
we have no interest in the tariffs of foreiga countries 
is abolished. No sane man would now name it before 
an intelligent audience. Some men say that we do 
well in spite of high tariffs, but they will not deny 
that we could do better without them. Let us, there- 
fore, try for the better fate, and not rest contented 
with cuts of prosperity, when we may pluck the fruit 
unchipped and unblemished from the tree. The posi- 
tion of our trade with the United States and the 
European powers, with few exceptions, is that of a 
taxed business, in which the proceeds of the tax are 
all paid over to foreign governments. The trade with 
the colonies, with China, Turkey, and some other 
countrics, is also a taxed business, but one in which 
we keep very nearly all the proceeds of the taxation. 
The system is, therefore, unequal and unjust, and de- 
mands an immediate revisal in justice to China, to 
Turkey, to foreign Heathens and colonial Christians— 
but the latter class of sufferers, in Canada, take re- 
paration into their own hands. The decomposition of 
the empire would be most injurious to free trade 
principles, for it would add the colonies to the taxing 
countries; while the existence of the empire would be 
highly beueficial to free intercourse, because it is at 
once a great British League, superior to the Zollverein, 
to the United States, and to Russia; within which 
alone can we show, by example, the beneficial opera- 
tion of our theories. This circumstance should in- 
fluence the conduct of liberal politicians. Foreign 
nations may refuse to reciprocate our purposes ; but 
the colonies desire nothing more than untaxed trade 
between them and the home country, which should 
be only the centre and heart of the empire. Fo- 
reign nations may decree exclusive dealing in times 
of such distress and scarcity as we have felt and 
seen, but the stores of the colonies are always open to 
our population, and no arbitrary decree can ever come 
between them and our requirements. The union be- 
tween this country and its colonies should be complete 
—a federative union, in which they should be fairly 
and fully represented. The advantages and honours 
open to the Queen’s subjects iu the Lothians or Lan- 
cashire should be equally open to them in Jamaica or 
in Canada. Objections of a chimerical character may 
be made to this arrangement, on account of distance 
and other difficulties, but Halifax, in Nova Scotia, is 
not now farther from London than Edinburgh was at 
the period of the union, while the difficulties and dan- 
gers of intercourse in the first case are fewer than they 
were in the last. A difference in taxation is already 


recognised in Scotland, and in Ireland especially, so 
that this provision need not mar the scheme. A small 
tax on now waste public lands, as they may be allo- 
cated, would meet the colonial share of taxation, and 
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|is bound up in the rapid sale and cultivation of the 
' wastes and forests around their homes. 

This position brings us to another and important 
argument for maintaining the empire in its present ex. 
tent and strength. The people of this country are 
‘responsible for a heavy national debt. A large 
‘of the sum has been incurred for the benefit, defence, 
‘and maintenance of the colonies. If they are sacrifj 
'we lose all that money, although we must continue to 
‘pay the interest, and finally, perhaps, the principal, 
The unallocated lands of the colonies may fairly be 
‘regarded as security and value for part of this debt, 
and as our legislators pass them away, they abandoy 
‘the value which the people of Britain possessed for a 
great transaction, but compel them to pay its price, 
/ A committee of investigation into the conduct of these 
trustees, like those committees recentlyappointed to ex- 
amine the affairs of railway companies, would present a 

black report on past grants. Our government has no 
‘more right to deal with public property as they have 
dealt, than the directors of a railway have first to con- 
‘struct a branch by payments out of the company’s 
‘funds, and then make it over to a few private indivi- 
‘duals for nothing. The Hudsons and the Glyns would 
_be held personally responsible, to their last shilling, for 
a proceeding of that nature, and the Greys had better 
watch warily their conduct; for a great infusion of the 
‘popular principle into the House of Commons might 
be dangerous to them. ‘This superiority over the co- 
lonies may have been in practice balanced off against 
trading privileges; but on their abolition, which is 
occurring rapidly, we should lose everything except 
the debt. 

Are these trading privileges valuable? The returns 
of exports answer that question. A great portion of 


the press quote in triumph the increased exports of 


1849. They form a legitimate subject of triumph, 
but they have mainly occurred in the colonial trade, 
and the business with countries that charge on our 
goods a colonial duty. ‘They illustrate the great ad- 
vantage of untaxed intercourse, but they do not sup- 
port the hybrid measures which modern statesmen 
dignify by the name of free trade. 

If material interests alone stood in the way of those 
pestiferous projects of decomposition entertained 
silently by some men, whispered in treachery’s silken 
dialect by others, spoken complacently as a foreknown 
doom by political fatalists, we should still oppose them 
with what energy we could command. But interests 
dearer still than profit or property—treasures nobler 
much than those of gold—are staked upon a conflict, 
with the existence of which the people of this country 


‘seem scarcely yet acquainted, although in it they are 


so deeply interested. ‘The progress of science, of in- 
tellect, of morals, and faith, is ultimately associated 





with the existence of this empire. In times, and ways 
| . . . . 
‘many, we have actively sinned against the interests of 


the Aborigines in our colonies and possessions; the 
uncounted millions committed to our care; in instances 
innumerable, we have neglected thent. Now, at least 
in many minds, a new sense of duty is awakened. Our 
responsibilities are acknowledged. The power of our 
position for almost infinite good is felt. ‘The woe that 
must fall from neglecting our talents for a merciful 
mission on the earth is confessed. The Hast looks 





would not injure the colonists ; for their great interest | 


| 





to us for light and liberty, and we dare not wisely 
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reject the appeal. The West offers homes for our 
race, and we need not ungraciously cut off from us 
for ever those of our number who accept the invi- 
tation. Africa is friendless amongst the nations in its 
barbarous and cruel traflics if we abandon a noble and 
self-imposed task. India illustrates our power and in- 
creases our responsibility. Only a few years have 
since India was considered merely a éerra in- 
mita where adventurous spirits sought death or for- 
tune. ‘The interests of the people were contemned, 
and yet, how marvellously they clung to the strangers 
from the west! Now, our Indian connexion is changed. 
Our power is no longer employed to prevent the influx 
of knowledge, of capital, and skill, into Hindostan. Ovr 
steamers breast its noble rivers. Our engineers are em- 
ployed in the construction of its future railways, Our 
men of science engage indevising means for its improve- 
ment. Our language is spoken, read, and written, by 
its merchants in their commercial dealings. Our books 
are bought—our science learned;—our literature 
sought with avidity by the Hindoos. Our schools 
are established in their cities, and our churches aré 
scattered, not profusely, but as the seed of a great 
harvest over the Eastern land. And what has India 
done for us? Some years since we charged a differ- 
ential: duty against Indian sugars in the home mar- 
ket, and their quality was bad. That duty was equa- 
lised, and the sugars of Benares are now the highest- 
priced of our imports. A similar result will occur 
with cotton. The impediments to its transit will be 
removed, and India will furnish more than our spindles 
can work or our looms can weave. We want no raw 
material that India cannot produce, and is not willing 
to give in exchange for our manufactures. The inter- 
course requires no money from us. It is one entirely 
of barter, on which, therefore, we have a double profit. 
Its finances fully meet its expenses, and yield a divi- 
dend on all the money invested in its management. 
Its sons fight our battles—under our flag they have 
won their way froin the plain to the mountains. Once 
more they have placed the Anglo-Saxon race on the 
Highlands of Central Asia; and on us rests the deep 
responsibility if we light not on their summits the 
torches of all knowledge, and of all freedom’s bles- 
sings, until the old home of the human race arise 
again in more than the splendour that it bore when 
noble cities studded the Euphrates and the Tigris, and 
busy millions lived and struggled on that river’s banks 
which has its springs among the mighty mountains ; 
from which our race have twice descended to cultivate 
and inhabit the plains below. A nobler destiny could 
not be imagined for any people than to redeem Asia 
from its dreary night of thick darkness and su- 
perstition, to build again its “old waste places’—to 
turn its neglected plains into noble fields, once more 
to train upon its terraced mountains the culture long 
abandoned—to lead its multitudes on into the paths 
of peace, and science, and religious faith; to be the 
prophetic “ Kings of the East,”’ living with its many 
nations in amity, and ruling where we rule, through 
the law of love, in justice and in mercy. 
We believe that the interests of morality, intelli- 
gence, and religion, are deeply concerned in the main- 
tenance of this empire. The facilities and security 


afforded by it to those who have information to convey; 
to those who oppose the cruelties practised by, and 








often on, the aborigines of distant lands ; and especially 
to those who are engaged in propounding the great 
religious truths which comprehend all other informa- 
tion in their progress, are of unspeakable value. Let 
Tahiti teach to the contributors of missionary societies 
the importance of this empire. They expended men 
and money on Tahiti, to render the island, its people, 
and the liberty that they had been taught to enjoy, a 
more desirable prize for the spoiler. Within the 
British possessions, they have the security of the 
British power that no similar event will interrupt the 
progress of their missionaries who go forth under the 
flag of their country, their friends, and their sup- 
porters. Half the danger of missionary labour is 
cleared away to them. The law, that made the homes 
of their youth peaceable and secure, casts its protec- 
tion over their steps through all their generous _pil- 
grimages. Their voluntary exile is shorn of half its 
sadness. The symbols of their country’s power, assum- 
ing gradually the character of symbols also of its justice, 
are around and above them. The shield of their nation’s 
greatness is interposed between them and aggression. 
‘The prestige of their country’s fame favours, or it may 
be made to favour, their exertions. A charm hangs 
over their language to the Hindoo. He seeks to know 
the history, the literature, and the condition, of the 
once strange western race, who are slowly assuming 
towards his people the position of guides and allies, 
rather than of conquerors. The influence is powerful; 
for the man who wants to learn our language, to read 
our history, to study our literature, will reach his objects 
through our faith. The missionary has torn himself and 
his family from the endearments, associations, and ad- 
vantages of home. The land to which he has wandered 
is strange to him and them. The companionship they 
loved is severed for long or for ever—for ever in time. 
Even the inanimate existences around speak not to them 
the language of past years. They miss the trees of their 
own country, and the olive compensates them not for 
the pine. ‘The flowers which they cherished and 
tended in their northern home are the way-side weeds 
of the southern and eastern lands. Their flaunting 
gaudy colours speak not to the stranger’s heart like 
the deep green of an English field. Hills covered with 
roses would not repay the northern’ wanderer for the 
purple heath of his own mountains. The sky above 
is not like that on which their infant eyes first rest- 
ed, as, from gowany banks and braes, they looked, 
and watched, and wondered, at the strange shapes 
that floated far, far above the land, and marvelled 
whence they came, or whether they were going, and 
whose hidden hands were piloting their course. The 
sun of day is not the kindly sun whose presence ever 
cheered and made glad their home, but a searching, 
scorching fire, from which they shrink and hide as from 
the pestilence, for the stroke of death is in its potent 
beams. The stars at night are new to them, and are 
not those on which they looked in childhood, and grew 
to know and love, and measure winter evenings by, from 
their place in the heavens! All things are changed but 
one—the flag that floats on public days in public 


places is still the same; still its folds, thrown out 


to the warm wind, show old figures and familiar 
colours, and bring an host of associations to the 


mind, genial, warm, and blissful !—not less valuable 


than the shield this flag denotes over the meanest 
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pounders used for converting purposes in Tahiti ang 


subject of the-empire which it represents. The 
wanderer feels still the force of that one potent 
fragment. It averts the stroke of persecution— 
secures an interest in his wondrous story, imparts 
force to his argument, and gives him a place at once 


amongst those for whom he works, that long years of 


faithfal service might not command. Its presence in- 
cludes other considerations. It indicates the neighbour- 
hood of his countrymen ; and leaves him not the solitary 
representative of his race. Some men, with kindred 
feelings, are near, to stand by him in danger, to cheer 
him in depression, to aid him in trouble, in sorrow, in 
sickness, to bury him in death. All these advantages 
are not to be estimated statistically. Their worth 
cannot be charged in pounds sterling—their existence 
does not affect the exchanges ; and yet they may be 
worth more than gold can buy: they may lift up hands 
that are waxed feeble; impart consolation to hearts 
that are bruised, and vigour to spirits fainting under 
many cares. No man can look over the world’s map, 
read the history of our possessions on the globe, form 
an acquaintance with the position of their inhabitants, 
and not feel that we may decline the task that these pos- 
sessions imply, resign the advantages that they afford, 
give the world another example of an empire crumbling 
by the degeneracy of its people; but not thus fulfil our 
apparent destiny, not realise our real responsibilities, 
and not repay by our knowledge whatever of evil may 
have been inflicted in the attainment of our empire. 
The French republic has followed the monarchy in 
shielding the Pope, and aiding the Propaganda. We 
have no wish to deprecate such just measures as France 
may adopt for that purpose. France, with a faith of 
any kind, would be better than France with frivolity. 
A deep strong tide of superstition would be a richer 
stream in France than the shallow theories that have 
run over the land. But French statesmen say that 
they are bound to be not only the propounders of the 
faith, but fidei milites. They want the general busi- 
ness of Catholicism. They keep the Pope, as Pharoali’s 
Premier was supposed to keep a cup, wherewith to 
divine. M. Thiers and M. Barrot care no more for 
the Pope than they do for the grand lama. ‘They 
hardly esteem him so highly as General Cavaignac, who 
described him as that “respectable person.” Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, we fear, can scarcely have an 
estimable character in those nunneries, where vows are 
religiously observed. Unless in the article of absolu- 
tion, these French gentlemen have little traffic of an 
ecclesiastical nature; and even in that case they take 
the matter greatly in their own hands. A human 
being in sacerdotal office could not contain the con- 
fessions that they would have to whisper if they made 
a clean breast at regular intervals. Devout Catholies 
may not like these defenders ; but aithough they are not 
much in earnest regarding religion, they desire power, 
and they want to “cozen” the priesthood, who, in the 
end, will prove to be the most sagacious diplomatists. 
These French gentlemen say that Russia helps the 
Greek Church, England the Bible Societies, and France 
must take the Pope by the hand. We deny and re- 
p idiate any fighting aid to Bible Societies from Eng- 
und. All that they can expect is protection in their 
transactious. Britain promises only fair play within 
her dominions to different religions. ‘That is some- 


Cochin China, used nominally in that way. The de. 
mission of our power now would merely give these 
buccanneers in nomine jidei freedom to knock down 
every mission station in the world. Liberal-mindeg 
Roman Catholics want no such triumph, They seek 
a willing assent to their tenets, like other profe 
but French statesmen, who merely use the Church as 
a cloak for political objects, teach by the sabre, cop. 
vince by the bayonet, take bullets for dogmas, artillery 
officers for priests, and marshalls of the republic for 
bishops of the Popedom, want no such just dealings, 
The religious public have a thrilling and vital in. 
terest in maintaining this empire, that they may work 
beneath its shades, Our crimes have been many in its 
formation, yet are we now the only permanent and 
powerful state to which outraged men and women, 
stolen, sold, and tortured, may look with confidence 
for aid. The anti-slavery party in every land should 
remember that fact. We gave twenty millions for 
the negroes of the West India Islands, and many 
millions more to prevent and punish the crime of 
man-stealing. The annexation of these colonies to the 
United States would undo all that has been completed, 
The twenty millions would be lost for ever, and that 
would be the smallest loss. The United States’ im- 
migrants would insist on restoring slavery, The 
negroes would necessarily oppose that scheme. They 
have now amongst them men of information—members 
of the legislature, and of the learned professions, 
They would want neither will nor leaders for war, but 
it would be a cruel contest, invoking all the horrors 
of domestic strife. The anti-slavery party in Britain 
must re-awaken, They have been hocussed by 
litical narcotics. In the West India Islands they hold 
the keys of negro freedom and Africa’s emancipation, 
They might make these isles schools for Africa. It 
would be better and cheaper than an armed nautical 
blockade of Africa to purchase the negroes as they are 
brought to the coast, ship them to the West Indian 
islands, employ them in field labour, bestow on them in. 
tellectual and industrial education, place them under the 
care of missionaries, cultivate, through them or the 
native Negroes, all the islands, and make them depots 
from which, in a few years, the once timid captives 
will be returned to the African coast, civilised farmers, 
Christian citizens of that great continent, who will 
effectually blockade the rivers, stop slave traffic, and 
teach the value of labourers to the chieftains, by de- 
monstrating their power to earn all that Europe can 
sell from their labour. 
That is the way in which a mortal stab can be given 
to slavery and the slave trade. More teaching and 
tilling, more produce, more civilization, are the chinks 
in its armour. Free work will beat slave labour if 
justice be done; but there must be no intervention 
between the labourer and the planter, except such 
intervention as everywhere can be called into force 
between the employed and the employer. 
But do the Anti-slavery men of this country now 
seek the extirpation of slavery? Are they not content 
with its expulsion from our own territories? Do they 
not even participate in its gains? Say they not we 
are not the Artful Dodgers, but merely the Fagans of 
the profession? Are they not averse to steal, but 
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»we must buy cotton, do they not maintain also 
that they should buy all other slave-grown produce ? 
Dothey not hold that if piracy, robbery, and murder be 
only committed openly and avowedly, they may law- 
nll share in their bloody gains ? Having neglected 
cotton culture till it has fallen almost entirely into the 
hands of slave-owners, do they not now reason that 
these men should also be allowed to establish, by most 
brutal crimes, a monopoly in the growth of all tropical 

uce ? 

We cannot answer these questions, but we know 
that freedom is dear now to the people of Britain as 
jt ever was—that Christian principle is not weaker 
than before—that they will not prefer a theory to 
morality—that if shown a better way than any which 
they follow now, they will turn into that path, even 
though it should be beset with apparent difficulties. 

What, then, do we ask ? To revive old monoplies ? 
—to resuscitate protection?—to galvanise dry bones? 
—to shovel out the Atlantic with a dust pan? Cer- 
tainly these ideas are not sought by us. We seek 
freedom in all transactions—all possible and _profit- 
able freedom; but preferring the interests of our 
own people to those of any other nation; when 
asked if we can continue to fight hostile tariffs with 
free imports, we answer that we may, but we dislike 
fighting, and prefer equal terms, justice, and friend- 
ship. We have no desire to see our soldiers or 
sailors Commencing a conflict with an arm each tied 
up, and clogs chained to their ancles. That, however, 
is now the dilemma of our operatives. They are com- 


mercially crippled. The currency monopoly, the land | 


monopoly, and heavy taxes, are their clogs, while the 
hostile tariffs tie up their arms. A small demonstra- 
tion would cast off both clogs and cords. Whenever 
the United States, Germany, France, Spain, and Rus- 


sia learn that we are dreaming of a Zolverein of a) 
federal union amongst our colonies, forming the world | 


in miniature, producing all that we require, offering 
larger fields than we can cultivate, and a greater demand 
than we can supply, a genuine free trade party will 
arise in all these countries, and we shall be near the 
realization of free, unchecked, untaxed intercourse with 
the world. The result is sufficiently great to warrant 
the experiment. It is a result in which all are con- 
cerned—the members of trades’ societies—the advo- 
cates of sanatory reform—the friends of education— 


1) the supporters of ten hours’ bills, of anti-truck, anti- 
female-mining, and anti-female-stitching-to-death asso- 
ciat ions—the opponents of slavery ‘and serfdom in all 
lands—the propounders of justice to weak races, and 
the propagators of the glorious faith that breaks every 
band it toucheth, and scatters freedom’s light and 
faith’s peace and joy over every heart, and every land, 
to which its knowledge penetrates. 

This Anglo-Saxon empire must be saved, to work 
out at home, in the colonies, in Africa, in Asia, in 
Amcrica, a noble mission of love and truth. Let it 
die now in its first millennium, and it would leave a 
checquered memory on earth. Let it live to exhibit 
generosity and power for a century—to employ its great 
means for the good of even one generation—to edu- 
cate, emancipate, and enfranchise, wherever its power 
extends; and its name would be a household word, 
spoken with love in countless homes. 

The last thousand years present a varied but a noble 
history. We have reached the power to do good, to 
struggle successfully against want, crime, ignorance, 
superstition, and injustice, amongst a greater population 
than ever were previously banded together. But the 
links are Icose, the chain is weakened, and these ob- 
jects can only be effected by concentrating our colonies, 
by eliciting their resources, by assisting them heartily 
and sincerely, by regarding them as the safest invest- 
ment for capital, and the surest field for labour and 
skill, by inviting them into the grand Council of the 
State, by thaking them truly and pracfically extensions 
of Britain. They have been alienated and neglected, 
with loss to them and us; but their effective junction 
jand fusion into one great state will realise the 
largest conceptions of the wisest men, and the bright- 
‘est visions that genius ever formed. The union of a 
few scattered Saxon tribes signalised the reign of 
Alfred, and the commencement of the last thousand 
‘years. ‘The reunion of their descendants, on equal 





— 


| terms, in a firmer bond, should distinguish the reign 
}of Victoria at the commencement,of the second great 
period of the empire; not merely for a commercial 
purpose, nor a political end—necessary as are both 
‘objects—but for the effective discharge of duties that 
have grown round us; to secure trophies that neither 
are dimmed by tears, nor cursed by blood ; and to print 
our footsteps upon time not in the conqueror’s crimson 
‘hue, but the clear stainless light of Christian chivalry, 








REMEMBRANCE. 


Ten thousand thousand years ago, 

I was a little laughing child, 

Living upon that earth below, 

While frieuds and lovers round me smiled, 


I frolick’d in the sunlit air, 

And sported in the crystal wave; 

I never had a moment’s care, 

And thought not of the dismal grave. 


The flowers that bloom’d upon tue earth 
I gather’d heedless in my play, 
Sometimes to make a wreath in mirth, 
Often to throw them all away. 


And now I am a saint—a sage— 

An angel of a low degree. 

For wany a year and many an age, 
‘Thousands have looked with love to me. 


I hope to strike a nobler lyre. 

What will ten thousand ages bring ? 
A cherub’s thought ? a seraph’s fire ? 
The strength ofthe archangel’s wing ? 


Yet will I smile as I have smiled, 
Be -ause, ten myriad years ago, 
I was a little laughing child, 





Living upon that earth below. 
\ é J. G, G, 
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In studying our great dramatist, it has often 
occurred to us, that, notwithstanding the many 
learned disquisitions of laborious commentators, 
and the innumerable sparkling panegyrics of bril- 
liant essayists that have, especially in recent years, 
been given to the world, tlere yet remain some 
remarkable and characteristic features of his writ- 
ings that have been but partially developed, or en- 
tirely overlooked. 

Every one is familiar with criticisms on the 
jealousy of Othello, and the ambition of Macbeth 
—the philosophy of Hamlet, and the madness of 
Lear—but few have heard anything about the infi- 
delity of Proteus, and the constancy of Valentine. 
We read, many years ago, “ The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona.” The noble and just idea of friend- 
ship, together with its duties and privileges, which 


Shakspeare in that comedy exhibits, struck us at! 


once as a masterpiece of painting. Carrying along 
with us the conceptions thence derived of this re- 
lation into all his other plays, in which it forms 
either the principal or subordinate theme, we were 
still more delighted with the dignity of his senti- 
ments, and the accuracy and skill with which he 
delineated its varied phases, changing, as they do, 
with the perpetual vicissitudes of human life. The 
works of Racine and Corneille, of Metastasio and 
Alfieri, of Goethe and Schiller, of Calderon and 
Lope de Vega, present nowhere the same imma- 
culate ideal. In this, as in all other departments 
of characterisation, the palm must be placed in the 
hand of “‘ The Genius of the British Isles.” 

We conceive, therefore, that our readers will not 
spend an occasional leisure hour unpleasantly in 
contemplating with us the ‘ Amicitiz Shakspea- 
rian.” 

Friendship is based on similarity and contrast. 
An individual possessing a certain definite comple- 
ment of qualities, developes them in his intercourse 
with his fellow-men. To aclass or series of these, 
he discovers an exactly similar and correspondent 
class or series in another person. Between these 
in himself, and those in the person, a sympathetic 
communication is established—a moral telegraph 
is erected. Like the mutually attracting poles of 
the needle, they entice one another to a junction, 
A connection thus formed acquires firmness and 
strength in proportion to the number of similiar 
attributes, and the frequency with which they are 
brought into harmonious contact. To another class 
he finds no correspondent class; but, instead, a 
class of which he is either totally or partially de- 
void. These are qualities fitted, by their nature, 
to excite admiration, esteem, love. Thus, both 
classes are endowed with attracting properties ; 
and the result of their combined action is the 
consummation of a union which is consolidated 
and perpetuated by reciprocal obligations, and the 
Japse of time. The two friends have henceforth 
no secrets; soul is open to soul, and heart to heart. 
In fact, there is a real moral oneness—a oneness s0 
complete, that Horace, in his beautifal ode ‘ad Vir- 





gilium,” exclaims, “ O dimidium animae meae!”_ 
O thou half of my soul! This invests the relation 
with a mysterious and religious sanctity. The love 
which a generous, high-minded man cherishes for 


his friend has in it a purity, a holiness, that re. 


sembles the disinterested and sublime affection 
which the Deity himself bears to a sinless jy. 
telligence. Friendship, thus hallowed and dig. 
nified, was worthy the pencil of our great artist, 
The picture has been sketched, the likeness has 
been drawn, aud no one who follows us in the fo}. 
lowing examinations will hesitate to say—which 
is the highest eulogium we can bestow—that it 
has been executed with his usual felicity, 

Let the reader open his Shakspeare at “The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona,’’ This comedy is 
founded on an ancient Spanish pastoral romance, 
which had been early translated into English, 
The story, however, is not by any means closely 
followed. Several of the most interesting and ably- 
delineated characters are quite original, such as 
Launce and his dog, and Valentine the friend of 
Proteus. 

The great design of the piece is to paint the in- 
constancy of Jove, and its unfaithfulness to friend- 
ship. In executing this, our author has adopted 
his usual method of contrast and opposition, which 
forms so remarkable a feature in his writings, By 
this means, he has successfully penetrated thedeepest 
secrecies of character, and illuminated the darkest 
shadesof individuality. Instead of presenting us with 
the characters developing themselves per se in so- 
liloquy, he brings them into close contact with na- 
tures diametrically opposite ; and thus, by collision, 
lights are struck out which render them patent to 








every observer. Proteus, therefore, being the ideal of 
irresolution and infidelity, required for his develop- 
ment idcals of stability and faith, patterns of friend- 
ship andlove, These are provided with the happiest 
skill and effect. The confiding constancy and virgin 
majesty of Silvia, the irrefragable fidelity and ro- 
mantic affection of Julia, the spotless love and 
immutable faith of Valentine, evolve, in beautiful 
perfection, the base treachery and fluctuating insta- 
bility of Proteus. Much as we should like to eriti- 
cise at length the whole of these characters, our 
immediate object demands our attention to Valen- 
tine alone, as the model of genuine friendship. The 
first scene is finely drawn. The two gentlemen 
are introduced, now engaged in serious discourse, 
and now indulging in polite badinage, The most 
perfect confidence prevails on both sides. Valentine, 
resolved to leave Verona for Milan, on a visit to 
the court of the Duke, is entreated by Proteus to 
relinquish his project, but, impressed with the ad- 
vantages of trave), and having no Julia to leave 
behind him, he addresses his friend in the following 
language :— 


“ Cease to persuade, my loving Proteus ; 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits; 
Wer’t not affection chains thy tender days 
To the sweet glances of thy honoured love, 
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I rather would entreat thy company 

To see the wonders of the world abroad, 

Than, living, dully sluggardised at home, 

Wear out thy youth with shapeless idleness. 

Bat since thou lov’st, love still, and thrive therein, 
Even as I would when I to love begin.” 


Valentine knows that Proteus isin love. On this 
account, much as he should like his society in his 

rney, and great as are the benefits which he 
conceives would thereby accrue to his friend, he | 
et prefers no importunate solicitation. He knows | 
that he would be unhappy, and that all the spec- 
tacles which nature and art might offer to his re- 
gards would be insipid and uninteresting when 
panished from the object of his affection, Placing 
himself, therefore, in the very position of Proteus, 
and judging how he himself would have felt if en- 
dowed with the same constitution, and situated in 
similar circumstances, he says :— 





“ But since thou lov’st, love still, and thrive therein, 
Even as I would when I to love begin.” 





Here we may observe one of the great secrets 
of # stable alliance—abrogation of self. You 
know the character, habits, tastes, and tendencies | 
of your friend. You can predict, with infallible | 
certainty, how he will feel, how he will think, | 
aid how he will act, in given circumstances. You, 
do not say to yourself, How should I feel, think, and | 
act ? and then finding how very differently you would | | 
view matters, begin to rally, and twit him out of | 
his idiosyneracies. No; you transform yourself] 
into your friend. In imagination you metamorphose | 
your own intellectual and moral system into his, | 
and then you inquire, How should I feel, think, » and | 
act? Should you, however, in the exercise of a| 
superior judgment, after this process has been exe- 
cuted, perecive that your friend is pursuing a cour al 
detrimental to his highest and best interests, even | 
then you will not abruptly thrust your opinions on | 
his notice, but, with the utmost delicacy and insi- | 
nuating sweetness, you will carefully round every | 
angle of his character that projects across the path 
you are desirous he should take, and convey your, 
counsel in the mildest language of tender affection. | 
This is exemplified in Valentine. To soften the 
apparent harshness of ‘‘dully sluggardised” and 
other similar expressions, mark the point, delicacy, | 
and affectionate /perauasiveness of his epithets, “my | 
loving Proteus,” and ‘‘thy honoured love.” This | 
last is extremely beautiful. He was meeting 
pretty clearly that he thought Proteus was some- | 
what extravagantly enamoured, and might be much | 
the better of a short separation; and just before he 
uses the terms “shapeless idleness,” and dully | 
sluggardised,’’ he employs the phrase, ‘‘ honoured 
love,’’ to show the high estimate he has formed of 
his friend. ‘‘ Fair though Julia be, and radiant 
with many nameless perfections, yet is she honoured 
by being loved by such a man as you, my loving 
Proteus.” 

Valentine in this speech displays no levity 
about that which appears serious to his friend; 
and though he indulges afterwards in a few sallies 
of amicable raillery befitting the subject, the occa- 
sion, and the terms on which they mutually stood, 
on taking leave he instantly relapses into his former | 
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tong and with the utmost gravity and affection he 
says -— 

“Sweet Proteus, now let us take our leave; 

At Milaa, let me hear from thee by letters 

Of thy success in love, and what news else 

Betideth here in absence of thy friend ; 

And I, likewise, will visit thee with mine.” 
For want of this self-annihilation, and studied re- 
finement in our intercourse with friends, to what 
torture do we often subjectthem! It is quite pos- 
sible to love them most tenderly, nay, passionately; 
so passionately, that we would rather endure the 
most exquisite agonies than give them the slight- 
est pain ; and yet, by inconsiderateness, by uncon- 
scious absorption in self, we may bend, and ulti- 
mately break their hearts, without ever being aware 
of the effect which our conduct is hourly producing. 
In fact, we remember hearing a conversation be- 
tween two of the noblest creatures we have ever 
met, in which the following oecarred:—* Believe 
me, my dearest friend, you could send me to my 
grave without ever being conscious of it.” Let 
every man, then, that values his friend, keep his 
eye guided by his heart constantly fixed on his 
peculiarities, so as to smooth or obviate them, and 
let him endeavour, in all circumstances, to attain 
a complete identification of himself with the ob- 
ject of his solicitude and love, 

The next scene between the “two gentlemen’ 
is laid in the palace of the Duke of Milan. Va- 
lentine, in the interval of separation, has conceived 
a violent attachment for the noble and accomplished 
daughter of the Duke, the lady Silvia. His suit 
has been successful, and he is luxuriating in the 
interchanges of reciprocal affection. Proteus, 


|meanwhile, has been ordered by his father, Don 


Antonio, to leave Verona, where he seemed wasting 
j|lis days in effeminate and enervating pursuits, 


| Vowing eternal constancy, he has left Julia behind, 


and is now arrived in Milan, with letters from great 
potentates to the Duke. He is introduced to this 


|high personage, who, finding him an ardent friend 


of Valentine, hastens to inform the latter of his 
arrival. On discovering Valentine with a courtier, 
Sir Thurio, and his daughter, Silvia, he thus ad- 
dresses him :— 
*“ Know you, Don Antonio, your countryman *” 
Mark the reply:— 
“ Ay, my good Lord! I know the gentleman 
To be of worth, and worthy estimation, 
And not without desert so well reputed.” 

Ifow gladly Valentine thus avails himself of an 
opportunity to speak well of the father of his friend, 
and what a world of compliments he condenses in- 
to these three short lines: —‘‘ I know him from per- 
sonal acquaintaace to be of sterling integrity; I 
know him from general report, which ever speaks 
his praise; and though his reputation for all the 
qualities that can dignify a man be great, yet he 
richly merits it all,” 

Here is another fine trait in the friendship of 
Valentine. The circle of his friend’s relations is 
dear tohim. Every member has a niche in his 
heart, and, when occasion offers, in their absence, 
he delights to speak honourably of them in the pre- 
sence of those who may but have heard their names, 
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Such is the diffusive and expansive nature of shis 
principle; and, if the principle that annihilates 
self the most, and enlarges the heart the best, con- 
fer the greatest dignity on man, and the highest 
happiness upon his fellows, then the principle of 
friendship must be ranked among the noblest rela- 
tions of which humanity can boast. 

He hud already found an outlet for his affection- 
ate heart in the laudation of Don Antonio. The 
stream had flowed to Proteus through the medium 


should know, even from his own lips, that he himself 
had been an idle truant, and had sadly neglecteg 
those opportunities of improvement which, alike with 
Proteus, he had enjoyed. And still further, he adds 
another circumstance to colour his picture deeper ; : 
“ This gentleman, whom I so highly praise, is but a 
youth—he is still in the spring of life.”” Then eomes 
the climax. Words have failed—they are utterly 
inadequate to express the perfections of his friend: 
“ He is complete in feature and in mind, 





of his father. Now we have to contemplate the full | 
current pouring itself immediately upon the dearest | 
object of his love: —‘*Hath he not a son ?” inquires 
the Duke. 


“ Ay, my good lord, a son that well deserves the honour and 
regard of such a father. 

“T knew him as myself; for from our infancy 
We have conversed and spent our hours together ; 
And though myself have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the sweet benefit of time 
To clothe mine age with angel-like perfection, 
Yet hath Sir Proteus (for that’s his name) 
Made use and fair advantage of his days— 
His years but young, but his experience old ; 
His head unmellowed, but his judgment ripe— 
And, in a word (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praises that I now bestow), 
He is complete in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman!” 





Proteus is here the dircet recipient; and mark 
with what additional vehemence and sweetness the) 
tide of his surcharged heart now pours along. | 
The passage is one of unequalled beauty, whether | | 
we regard the sentiments, the poctry, or the versi- | 
fication. Ilere there is nothing ove rstrained, and | 
nothing extravagant. The compliment i is perfect, 
and no higher testimony can be borne by one friend | 
to the worth of another than Valentine here bears | 
to Proteus. | 

It deserves a much longer analysis than our plan, 
admits of. ‘* Proteus,’’ says Valentine, ‘is a son 
that well deserves the honour and regard of such a| 
father, of such a futher as I have now described ; 
and well am I entitled to say this, for I knew him 
as myself, and from our infancy we have conversed 
together.’’ Here there is an acknowledgment of 
the most perfect identity. It is as if he had said, 
‘Tf your Grace has deemed me not unworthy of 
your noble presence, you will welcome Proteus, for 
he is my second self. The link that binds me to 
him was formed in the morning of life, when the 
heart-springs are warmest and freshest, and the 
mind most guileless and pure, when the clashing 
interests of adolescence and maturity are wholly 
unknown. This early attachment knew no abate- 
ment as the day of life advanced, but, on the con- 
trary, it grew and ripened into the generous, en- 
nobling sentiment of friendship.” With the perfect 
grace of a gentleman, and with the honourable 
inotive of enhancing the excellencies of Proteus in 
the estimation of others, how ingenuously does he 
allude to the contrast between his accomplishments 
and his own defects. Ie would rather that the 

world should esteem him less, than that his friend 
should not be elevated in their regards to the same 
place which he occupied in his. For the sake of mage 
nifying the assiduity and success with which Proteus 





With all good grace to grace a gentleman.” 


What a burst of rapturous encomium! How it 
seems to relieve his pregnantheart! ‘In face and 
figure, in intellect and heart—physically, mentally, 
and morally—he is possessed of all that consti. 
tutes a perfect gentleman,”’ This speech might well 
elicit from the Duke :— 
“ Beshrew me, sir, but if he make this good, 
Ile is as worthy of an Empress’ love 
As mect to be an Emperor’s counsellor.” 

The versification is amazingly smooth and melli- 
fiuous in this passage, and flows like the deep placid 
stream of a holy love. What exquisite music is 
in the lines, ‘‘ Omitting the sweet benefit of time,” 
and ‘Made use and fair advantage of his days.” 
Their cadences linger long upon the ear ; and often, 
amid the jar of the world, fall upon the soul like 
the melody of a spirit from the heaven of song, 
In the same play, which critics have so much depre- 
ciated, we have even a finer example of the power 
which he, whom Milton so justly calls “ our sweet- 
est Shakspeare,’’ possessed of making language 
subservient to his thoughts, and an echo of the 
'| sounds of nature. It is in scene vii., of the second 
Act, and runs thus :— 


“The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage ; 
But when his fair course is not hindered, 
Ile makes sweet musie with th’ enamelled stones— 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
Ile overtaketh in his pi!grimage— 
And so, by many winding nooks, he strays, 
With willing sport, to the wild ocean. 
Then let me go, and hinder not my course— 
Pil be as patient as a gentle stream, 
And make a pastime of cach weary step, 
Till the last step have brought me to my love ; 
Aad there V'll rest as, after much turmoil, 
A blessed soul doth in Elysium,” 


Every man that has an ear for music will lap him- 
self in the liquid harmony of these lines, in which 
we seem to hear the river musing aloud—now in 
murmuring whispers, now in deeper accents, and 
now in rapid melodies —as it winds along its watery 
Way to its paternal home in the bosom of the main. 
In ‘**thou know’st being stopped,” we have the 
quick, abrupt, repeated dash of the impeded flood ; 
and in “impatiently doth rage,’’ the voice resting 
on the vowels, we have a longer roll of the impetuous 
stream against the barrier. The barrier removed, 
the river again resumes its soft sounds :— 


“ When his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet music with th’ enamelled stones.” 


How this last line glides from the lips—how it 
steals along in mellowed mildness ! 
No one that has sat, in pensive mood, on tho 





had cultivated his faculties, he is willing that they 





banks of a placid river, fringed with sedges, can 
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fail to reeogniso the scarcely audible sibilant sound||as his own. He “wreaks himself,” therefore, 
jt makes, in the line ; — in upon expression,” to convince his friend of the 
“Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge.” | matchless charms of his adored love, little imagin- 
Kiss and sedge produce this effect. The next ||i2% that, while he intended to educe only sympa- 
ine also is extremely fine :—- _ thetic admiration and laudatory expressions, he was 
“It overtaketh in its pilgrimage.” | fostering that dishonourable flame which the sight 
: PR .._| of her had already too fatally kindled. Proteus 

tur ‘ anes Tg 
The slow, calm, imperturbed motion of a deep river affects comparative indifference, and refuses to 


pever had such a perfect representative in words as | ‘ ee iggy) 
in tho long and gliding polysyllable, “* overtaketh,” ‘sanction the enthusiastic raptures of his friend; 


and the tri- syllable, “ pilgrimage.’’ Let our readers beys mere Be takes ms ret sep tp the crooked path 
recite the line, and, if their ear be delicate, they | of infidelity. Notwithstanding, however, the eald 


annot fail to perceive the resemblance :— |reluctance with which Proteus’s meagre praise was 
. “wing be juttered, Valentine can harbour no thought deroga- 


With willing pert ‘te the Was Geena.” ‘|tery to his honour. He even invites him to his 
Here a sudden rapidity is observable, as if the river, || chamber to assist him in completing a scheme he 
in approaching its destination, hurried joyously |! had partly formed for his elopement with Silvia, 
along with greater speed, to lose itself in the bosom | |nis was necessary, as the Duke had resolved not 
of its parent. The closing lines are also beautifully | to countenance their attachment, and to marry his 





rounded, and highly polished. || daughter to a wealthy courtier. 


To return; the next scene is occupied with the’ 
jntroduction of Proteus. Valentine, the moment | 
he enters, eagerly exclaims:— | 


“ Welcome, dear Proteus—mistress, I beseech you, 
Confirm his welcome with some special favour.” 


The rapid transition from the ‘‘ welcome” to ‘‘ mis- 
tress, I beseech you,” is remarkable and sin-| 

ularly true to nature, Silvia had become the} 
goddess of his idolatry. From her, therefore, in| 
his estimation, a favour was unimaginably precious. | 
To him her smilo was worth inealeulably more than | 
“twenty seas, if all their sands were pearl, the water | 
nectar, and the rocks pure gold.” He could thus con- 
fer no higher mark of confidence and love than by re- | 
commending his friend to her attention and regards, | 
With these views he thought that all the tenderest 
epithets he could draw from his vocabulary, and all 
the fondest embraces he could bestow, would never 
evince so conspicuously the firmness and warmth 
of his attachment to Proteus as a kindness obtained 





at his instance, from the hands of her whom he || 





had made the queen of his heart, No vulgar suspi- 
cion at this moment entered his generous confiding 
soul, Inspired by the genius of friendship alone, he | 
fervently besought for his Proteus the countenance 
of his Silvia. Here he displays, in a still higher 
degree than before, the solicitude he cherished 
for the honour and happiness of his friend. He 
was a lover, but he was also a friend. Though 
love sat throned in his heart, friendship occupied 
her seat unmoved and undisturbed. Both dwelt, in 
their utmost integrity and intensity, in separate 
kingdoms in the same mind. 

The interview with Silvia over, Valentine and 
Proteusare left alone. Valentine first inquires kindly 
for the home-circle, and particularly for Julia. 
Proteus’s success in love lay near his heart. This 
done, he proceeds with the most manly frankness to 
inform his friend of his love for Silvia. He lays 
bare his whole heart; he hides nothing. He never 
suspects for a moment that the sacred laws of honour, 
love, and friendship, can be violated by the play- 
mate of his childhood, and the choice companion of 
his riper years. As yet, unskilled by sad experience 
in the weakness and wickedness of mankind, he 
dreams of no evil effect of his praises on a nature 





which, up till this moment, he had believed as noble 


On the exit of Valentine, Proteus developes, ina 
fine soliloquy, the struggle that was going on within 
him, This soliloquy, and particularly the other in 
the beginning of scene vii., are inimitable and 
masterly exhibitions of the power which man pos- 
_sesses of descending by imperceptible degrees to the 
lowest stage of absolute self-deception. 

Proteus, by many ingenious sophisms, having 
conquered his better man, resolves to thwart the 
plan of Valentine. Ile straightway goes to the Duke, 
and informs him of his friend's intention. The 
| whole scheme is thus defeated, and poor Valentine 

In travelling 


; 


| 





‘is banished for ever from Milan. 
‘back to Verona he has to pass through a gigantic 
wood, infested by robbers. He meets a party of 
them, is taken and offered the alternative of be- 
|coming their king, or of being immediately put to 
‘death. He accepts the former. While Valentine 
is thus placed involuntarily at the head of these 
marauders, in the Mantuan forest, Silvia is plot- 
ting her escape from Milan. She effects it, but 
‘is eaptured by a straggling party of Valentine's 
banditti. Meanwhile, the Duke and Proteus, ac- 
companied by Julia—who, having left Verona in 
disguise, is now, as a page, in the train of her 
faithless lover—set outin search of Silvia, Pro- 
_teus, with Julia, alight upon the robbers, and rescue 
‘Silvia, Valentine hears the sound of approaching 
footsteps in the forest. He retires unobserved. Tro- 
teus, Silvia, and Julia enter. Proteus again urges 
| his suit :— 
“Madame,” saye he, “this service I have done for you, 

To hazard life and reseue you from him 

That would have forced your honour and your love, 

Vouchsafe me, for my meed, but one fair look ; 

A smaller boon than this I cannot beg, 

And less than this, ’'m sure, you canaot give.” 
Valentine could scarcely believe his own eyes and 
ears. He suspects some illusion is being practised 
on his senses by his evil genius. “Is this my friend, 
my confidant—my sworn and tried ally—my loving 
Proteus? No! it cannot -be, or men are devils, 
How like a dream is this I sec and hear; and, 
lest that malignant spirit, that delights to track 
my steps, and crown me with misfortune, should be 
harrowing up my soul, in pastime, with this hideous 
apparition, ‘Love, lend me patience to forbear a 
while,’ ”’ ‘ 
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Proteus continues to prefer his claims. Silvia 
lies with scorn and indigation. Persuasion be- 
ing of no avail, he threatens force. At this janc- 
ture Valentine emerges from his retreat, and, in a 
voice of thunder, exclaims— 
“Ruffian! let go that rude uncivil touch ; 
Thou frien1 of an ill-fashion.” 
Proteus—the perjured lover, and the heartless 
friend—conscience-smitten, can utter nothing, in 
his astonishment and dismay, but the name of 
‘‘ Valentine.” Then comes the biting blast of in- 
sulted love, of injured friendship, and of violated 
faith :— 
“Thou common friend, that’s without faith or love, 
(For such is a friend now)—treacherous man ! 
Thon has begniled my hopes: nonght but mine eye 
Could have persuaded me. Now I dare not say 
L have one friend alive—thou wouldst disprove me. 
Who should be trusted now, when one’s right hand 
Is perjured to the bosom? Proteus, 
I am sorry I must never trust thee more ; 
But count the world a stranger for thy sake.” 
Nothing in tho whole compass of literature more 
justly describes the complex emotions of a man 
whose highest interests have been betrayed by the 
object of his fondest regard and profoundest es- 
teem, than this passage. First, we have a terrific 
burst of incensed and injured affection; then a 
gradual lapse into the subdued and melancholy 
tone of despairing regret. His indignation ex- 
hausted, in the true spirit of a friend, Valentine 
says, ‘‘ Nought but mine eye could have persuaded 
me.” Though even Silvia should have told me 
this I could not have believed it ; but now that the 
melancholy fact is attested by my own senses, I 
am forced to credit it. Mark another trait in the 
character of a friend. Though all the world should 
malign the object of his love, he will refuse to listen. 
He must himself be a witness to his guilt, before 
he thrusts him from his heart. 
The most mournful sentiment in Valentine’s 
speech is this :— 
“Tam sorry I must never trust thee more ; 
But count the world a stranger for thy sake.” 
It is not only Proteus he has lost, but his species. 
Henceforth his confidence in man is gone, IHlis 
magnanimity had hitherto prevented the entertain- 
ment of a thought discreditable to his kind ; but 
now, in one fell moment, and by one crushing blow, 
he has been violently torn from the dearest objeet 
of his heart—relentlessly robbed of his human 
sympathies—and cruelly forced back, with a re- 
sistless hand, into the solitary wilderress of his 
own being—the victim of a stern and gloomy mis- 
anthropy. Let our readers here seriously contem- 
plate the sweeping circumference of the crime of 
infidelity. It not only alienates a heart from an 
individual, but poisons it for the world. The first 
breach of the sacred laws of friendship not only 
begrims the character of a solitary man—it dark- 
ens and distorts every social phenomenon, and 
alters the complexion of every individual of the 
species. The frank, generous, unsuspecting, con- 
fiding soul, is thenceforward changed into a frigid, 
reserved, uninterested, and jealous speetator of hu- 
man affairs. The avenues to his heart are barred ; 


and though, in the course of time, he may renew 
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his intercourse with men, their gates are 
guarded with vigilance, and opened with distrust. 
Of course, in the preceding remarks we have 
spoken only of a friendship that has been irrepay. 
ably broken, and which the faithless party never 
has attempted to re-eement by sincere penitence, or 
substantial restitution: for we shall see that the 
wound of Valentine, however deep, was destined to 
be healed. Penetrated with a conviction of the 
magnitude and basencss of his crime, Proteus, jn 
deepest humiliation, thus addresses his injured 
friend :— 
“My shame and guilt confound me: 

Forgive me, Valentine: if hearty sorrow 

Be a su'‘ficient ransom for offence, 

I tender it here. I do as trely suffer 

As c’er I did commit.” 
Hume somewhere observes, that “constant experi. 
ence evinces how rarely a high confidence and affee- 
tion receives the least diminution, without sinking 
into absolute indifference, or even running into the 
opposite extreme.” This acute philosopher wisely 
says, “rarely,” for it is not universally the case, 
Where the offending party is possessed of a naturally 
fine basis of character, and has been hurried into 
indiserction, and even into crime, by a sudden gust 
of passion, the moment the storm is over, and the 
deed vividly flashed before his eye, shame, gricf, 
and remorse instantancously seize upon him, and, 
instead of sullenly shunning the individual he has 
injured, which a common nature would most cer- 
tainly do, impelied by all the nobler elements of his 
character, he spontaneously throws himself at the 
feet of his friend, implores his forgiveness, and 
a renewal of his love. If that friend be himself of 
meaner metal, he will reject his prayer with disdain, 
and, proud of his triumph, turn away from the sup- 
pliant with haughtiness and scorn. But if pos- 
sessed of the noble sou! of Shakspeare’s Valentine, 
he will generously exclaim— 

“Then I am paid: 

And once again I do receive thee honest: 
Who by repentance is not satistied 
Is nor of Heaven, nor earth—for these are pleased : 
By penitence the Eternal’s wrath’s appeased.” 
In fine, mark the noble sentence with which this 
speech of Valentine is closed :— 
“ And that my love may appear plain and free, 
All that was mine in Silvia I give thee.” 
How dear his Proteus must have been to him, and 
how anxious he must have felt to set his mind at 
rest respecting the reflux of his holy and tender 
affection, when he even offered to part with the 
idol of his own seul to secure him in the possession 
of complete felicity! Such instances of self-denial 
are rarely to be found; but they are the models after 
which we should copy; and it were, indeed, well for 
ourselves, and for the world around, if we studied 
them more and imitated them better. Of course, 
in the sequel of the play, Valentine is married to 
Silvia ; and Julia, on discovering herself, is joined 
to Proteus; and thus a conclusion is arrived at con- 
genial to the design of the dramatist, and agreeable 
to the feelings of his reader, 
Thus skilfully has our great dramatist sketched 
the character and conduct of a real friend. From 
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suaded, can rise without fecling himself a wiser and 
a better man. 

A word in conclusion to the critics. We have 
been not a little surprised to find that the great ma- 
jority of them, among whom we regret to place the 
jastrious Schlegel, have formed a most inferior, 
and, as it seems to us, a most unjust estimate of, 
this play. Dr. Johnson, who always alter’: manu 
ert lapidem, panem ostentat alterd, sammarily cha- 
racterises it as a compound of knowledge and ignor- 
ance, of care and negligence. Perhaps the reader 
would like to know upon what ground the surly 
critic makes such a serious charge. He says, first, 
the author conveys his heroes by sea from one in- 
land town to another, in the same country ; second, 
he places the Emperor at Milan, and sends his 
young men to attend him, but never mentions him 
more; and third, he makes Proteus, after an inter- 
view with Silvia, say he has only seen her picture. 
The first count is a geographical blunder. Shak- 
speare makes Valentine and Proteus proceed from 
Verona to Milan by sea. 
Schlegel, in remarking on another play, says, that 
Shakspeare could be so ignorant of geography as 
the critics would make him, when he describes with 
great accuracy the maps of both Indies, together | 











Now, is it possible, as | 
| before, to Silvia, 
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the purpose of developing the characters of Pro- 
teus and Valentine, of Julia and Silvia; and the 
author presents them no further to our notice than 
is absolutely indispensable to secure this result. 
In fact, we don’t want to hear about them any 
further thanthis. Would Dr. Johnson have wished 
the dramatist minutely to characterise the Duke, 
to describe his court, detail the formalities of an 
introduction, and the insipiditics of fashionable so- 
ciety at Milan? Then we are quite sure nobody 
else is of his opinion; for the utinost extent to 
which we can conceive any one interested in the 
Duke is simply that he should appear only when 
he can assist the revelation of the principal cha- 
racters and the evolution of the plot. 

Again, Proteus, after an interview with Silvia, 
says, “he has only seen her picture.” <A cursory 
glance at the context will convince any one of the 
folly of attributing such a phrase to the negligence 
of the poet. It occurs in a soliloquy of Proteus, in 
the seconfi act. He had just parted from his friend, 
by whom he had been introduced, a few moments 
The interview had been brief; so 
brief, as scarcely to afford him time to examine 
either her form or her features very carefully ; and 
of her mind he had, as yet, had no opportunity of 


with the discoveries of the latest navigators? And | forming anything like a correct and complete esti- 


with regard to our play, is it possible that he 
should never have cast his eyo upon a map of Italy? 
The knowledge that no sea intervened between Ve- 
rona and Milan was certainly not very difficult to. 
acquire even in his day ; in fact, he knew just as well | 
the relative situation of these two cities as that of 
York and Derby. It was not the position of towns 
he had in his eye, but the development of charac- | 
ter; and, if the reader chose to transform Milan 
into London, and Verona into Southampton, it: 
would have made no difference to him. It has 
been remarked, that ‘‘he knew well that in the 
forest of Ardennes there were neither the lions’ 
and serpents of the Torrid Zone, nor the shepherd- 
esses of Arcadia; but he transferred both to it, 
because the design and import of his picture re- 
quired them. Here he considered himself entitled 
to take the greatest liberties. He had not to do 
with a hair-splitting hypercritical age like ours, | 
which is always seeking in poetry for something 
else than poetry ; his audience entered the theatre, 
not to learn true chronology, geography, and na-| 
tural history, but to witness a vivid exhibition.” 
In short, it was from a morbid and morose disposi-| 
tion to discover faults in the highest excellence, and | 
from a lamentable indigence of power to grasp the | 
poetic and dramatic principles upon which Shak- 
speare wrote, that Dr. Johnson has urged this in- 
significant objection. Again, what does he mean 
by saying, ‘‘ that he places the Emperor at Milan, 
and sends his young men to attend him, but never 
mentions him more ?’’ What emperor does he in- 
tend 2?—is it the Duke of Milan? for no other person 
answering that title is introduced in the play. If 
so, the assertion is false. The Duke does appear, 
and takes the part we should have expected, how- 
ever subordinate, in such a drama, written with the 
design we have attributed to it. Don Antonio, 


mate. Carrying these considerations along with 
us, could there be any impropriety in Proteus, 
bewildered with the illusions of a heated imagina- 
tion, exclaiming to himself in solitude— 


“Tis but her picture I have yet beheld ”? 


‘‘T have seen the outside, at most, and even that 
imperfectly, and yet it hath dazzled my reason’s 
light. But when I look upon the whole circle of 
her perfections, the complement of noble qualities, 
aud nameless charms, of which she is undoubt- 
edly possessed, there is no reason but I shall be 
blind.’’ These, then, are the strong grounds upon 
which this sage editor and critic of Shakspeare rests 
his charge of negligence and ignoranco against 
‘*The Two Gentlemen of Verona.’’ We leave our 
readers to judge of their validity. 

Schlegel thinks that this play bears many traces 
of anearly origin, ‘This, we perceive from what he 
afterwards says, is pretty clearly indicated by se- 
veral serious faults. It will, perhaps, surprise the 
reader to be told, that by many eminent chronolo- 
gists of the drama this comedy has been assigued 
a later date than ‘*‘ Romeo and Julict.’’ Malone 
says they were both written in the same year ; 
Chalmers, that ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” was produced 
in 1592, and the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona” as 
late as 1595; and Drake assigus the year 1593 to 
the former, and 1595 to the latter. Now, if ** The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona,” from its faults and 
imperfections, bears mauy traces of an early origin, 
a fortiori, “Romeo and Juliet’’ will have more 
faults and imperfections, from its still earlier origin, 
but of which, unfortunately, Schlegel himself says, 
“Nothing could be taken away, nothing added, 
nothing otherwise arranged, without mutilating 
and disfiguring the perfect work,” 

But what are his objections? He says that the 
character of Proteus is superficially painted, He 
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does not tell us on what ground he makes this 
charge. It is mercly his opinion, and his opinion 
on any subject connected with the drama is en- 
titled to the gravest respect. But we will presume 
to say, that no man can follow Proteus from his 
first step in the path of dishonour to his final degra- 
dation, and carefully mark the tortuosities of his 
course, and the strange route by which he arrives 
at a justification of his guilt, and thus deceives his 
own moral perceptions, without pronouncing him 
to be a perfect embodiment of the irresolution of 
love, and its infidelity to friendship. Let our read- 
ers study attentively his soliloquies in the second 
act, and we are not at all afraid of a counter verdict. 

He also thinks that Proteus should not have been 
so soon forgiven by Julia, and terms his repentance 
**ambiguous.”’ This shows that he had not 
thoroughly understood his character. He was one 
of those passionate, susceptible, romantic young 
men, who, tossed suddenly into the sea of their 
own boisterous emotions, are carried rpsistlessly 





along without remorse, and without shame, till, b 
some fortunate incident, a calm suddenly is on 
duced, and their madness discovered, when their 
repentance and grief are as sincere and true as 
their former passions had been violent and uDdjust. 
This exculpates Juliain immediately forgiving him 
But still further; think of the trials and difficultics 
to which she had been subjected on account of her 
attachment to Proteus; and now that he places 
himself at her feet, and declares his complete satis. 
faction in her love, it is but the act of an a 
tender, devoted maiden to receive him, without 
hesitation, to her arms and her heart. 

On the whole, then, we think we may be per. 
mitted to say, that“ The Two Gentlemen of Verona” 
displays as many of the peculiarities for which the 
genius of Shakspeare was remarkable, as any other 
of his productions on a similar subject, and that 
it is entitled to claim the profound study of the 
scholar, and the universal patronage of the British 
public, 
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Our readers will remember that, in our August 
number, we brought before them ‘‘ The Present 
State of the University of Oxford, its Defects, and 
Remedies.”’ In that article we laid before them 
the whole state of the university. We felt our- 
selves obliged to prefer an indictment against that 
learned body, on account of abuses, loudly calling 
for the interference of public authority. We also 
promised our readers, on a future occasion, to 
resume this subject, and to lay before them some 
interesting details respecting the state of the uni- 
versity’s revenues. Since we drew the attention of 
the public to this subject, an answer to our charges 
has been attempted, which we conclude emanates 
from authority, and which will induce us to make 
a deviation from the course which we originally 
proposed. The university has pleaded ‘‘ not guilty” 
to our indictment, through the medium of the co- 
lumns of the Oxford Herald. It is not our cus- 


tom to take any notice of remarks made on ourselves | | 


in the public journals; but we are induced to de- 
viate from this rule, because the Oxford Herald is 
usually regarded as the organ of the university, 
and, therefore, the answer which has been at- 
tempted may be viewed as the actual seply of the 
university itself, and as a fair representation of the 
arguments which it is prepared to give in answer 
to all demands of reformation. 


The university of Oxford, then, has replied to’! 
our charges, through its acknowledged medium of | 


communication with the public. When we inform 
our readers that this learned body has actually girt 
itself up, with all its boundless stores of logic, to 
confound us, they are doubtless trembling lest we 
should sink beneath this unequal contest. The 
university has arrayed herself in dreadful panoply, 
and is brandishing her sword for our destruction. 
But, gentle reader, take courage. In this combat 
we are not destined to perish: We have had the 





|opportunity of examining the armour in which the 
university has arrayed herself, and can assure 
them, for their consolation, that that which strikes 
the eye as so terrible, is mere paper armour, var- 
nished over, and nothing more. Humble, there- 
fore, as we are, we advance to the combat, without 
fear or uneasiness as to the event. 

We must remind our readers of the chief charges 
| which we brought against the university. We 
stated that the university, in its present form, does 
not fulfil its mission as an university. We charged 
‘it with extinguishing scientific life, by means of 
its present system. We asserted that almost all 
the great subjects of modern science were totally 
disregarded by it. We particularly drew attention 
_to the fact of the depressed state of the mathema- 
tical and physical sciences; that Oxford was no 
school for the study of modern history; that mere 
mental philosophy did not flourish; that the study 
of law, and of the great science of politics, was 
‘unknown. In one word, that the university had 
ceased to present any distinctive features of an 
university,and had degenerated into a mere Acadc- 
mia for the study of the classics and their kindred 
subjects. We enumerated a long list of sciences, 
and proved that the study of them could not be 
said to exist in Oxford. We pointed out, that the 
whole body of the present professors were nearly 
useless; not only from the inefficiency of the pro- 











ifessors themselves, but from the system pursued, 


effectually precluding even men of the higher 
philosophical powers from getting an attendance 
on their lectures. In fact, on this point we asserted 
that things were so bad that a professor of such 
universal European celebrity as Dr. Buckland can- 
not command a class of ten, out of an university of 
from 1,500 to 1,600 students. We further charged 
the university with laying the foundation of Jesu- 





jistry in the minds of its students, by enforcing sub- 














_ysctiption to the 39 Articles on young men, of the 


age of 17, 18, and 19 years; and that, too, while 
fally conscious that numbers of these have never 
once read that in which they declare, on oath, 
their belicf. We also expressed the deepest regret 
at the want of proper religious feeling, which 
prompts the college authorities to enforce atten- 
dance on the holy communion, as a necessary con- 
dition of being allowed to keep term. We also 

ferred a very serious charge against several of 
the colleges, of very corrupt proceedings in their 
mode of holding elections to fellowships; and based 
those charges not on mere general assertions, but 
on well-ascertained facts. We proved that the 
system of election to fellowships rendered it impos- 
sible that efficient tutors could be procured in the 
different colleges for the work of instruction. We 
demonstrated that the whole system of these clec- 
tions propagates sectarian bias from generation to 
generation; that all power is thrown into the hands 
of the fellows of the colleges; and that the univer- 
sity was governed in a manner only suited for the 
promotion of their interests. We complained of 
the mode in which the public examiners are ap- 
pointed, as little likely to secure the suitable effi- 
ciency; we expressed our belief that the system of 
the private tutors called aloud for reformation; 
and, finally, on account of those manifold abuses, 
we invoked the Government to issue a commission 
to inquire into the state of the university, and 
suggest the necessary remedies, Now, the charges 
which we preferred against the university were of 
a most grave and serious nature. We expected, 
however, that they would have been met by silence, 
as this is the last recourse where an answer is im- 
possible. In this expectation we have been dis- 
appointed. Now, it is usually considered when 
charges are preferred, and a defence is entered 
upon, that those charges for which no answer is 
attempted are to be taken as confessed. The uni- 
versity, in its answer, pleads guilty to all our 
charges except two, by the impressive fact of 
silence; and then, after abusing us, in language 
not too much abounding in courtesy, arrives, re- 
specting these two charges, at precisely the same 
opinion as ourselves. 

We are, of course, accused of being either schis- 
matics or sceptics, This charge we take merely to 
be a sign that we have attacked profitable abuses, 
and have put the stronghold in danger. We now 
proceed to give a distinct answer to the university 
reply. 

It is asserted, that it was the main object of our 
articles to divest the universities of their distinctive 
character, as Christian corporations. In what part 
of our observations we have committed this offence, 
the learned critic does not inform us. We appeal 
to our readers, whether every observation of ours 
has not the direct tendency to make the universi- 
ties places of sound learning and religious educa- 
tion, In making this assertion, the writer cannot 
but know that he is making a direct misrepresen- 
tation, 

This impartial critic then proceeds to cite a pas- 
sage from ourselves, in which we asserted that Ox- 
ford and its institutions had a meaning in the 15th 
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century which is wholly wanting in the 19th, He 
then observes that our remarks are directed against 
‘‘@ significancy which has every whit as much 
force now as it had 460 years ago; and that they 
are designed to quench a spirit which has been, from 
the first, the very element of the constitution of the 
universities, which has kept them from corruption ; 
the principle, the significancy, the spirit of the 
Christian faith, which is as unchangeable, in all its 
essentials, as it is pure in its very nature, and which 
the church, as its mistress and keeper, has autho- 
rized and assisted them to teach, to elucidate, and 
to propagate.” 

Mr. Carlyle says somewhere in his Essays, that 
no good will ultimately como from telling a lie—it 
were always better it had not been told. In this 
opinion, we cordially agree. The party will be be- 
lieved the less for it next time. We do not mean 
to accuse the writer of this paragraph of a wilful 
falsehood ; but we must say, that any person read- 
ing our observations can only be hindered by posi- 
tive blindness from seeing that anythigg said by 
us has not the most remote reference to the essen- 
tials of the Christian faith. Mr. Newman has al- 
ready covered himself with disgrace by his mode of 
citing Dr. Hampden ; and we warn this writer not 
to follow his example. Nothing can be plainer 
than that our remarks are made in reference to the 
principle of priesteraft, the principle which once in 
Egypt, and now in India, crushes society beneath 
the weight of its iron despotism, which produces 
the same result wherever the Church of Rome is 
effectually dominant, and of which the principles of 
High-churchmanship, as they constantly emanate 
from Oxford, are only a somewhat less energetic de- 
velopment. Our observations on this point are so 
plain and-palpabie, that nothing but obtuseness of 
intellect could induce any person to mistake their 
meaning. 

We asserted, then, that these things had a mean- 
ing in the 15th century, which they have wholly 
lost in the 19th. ‘The state of the English mind at 
that period was wholly in keeping with this domi- 
nant idea, Now, it is expressly contradictory to 
it. In the middle ages, the existence of a sovereign 
priesthood, however contrary to Christianity, was 
not without some social advantages. Now, it would 
be a simple and unmitigated evil. Does this writer 
mean to tell us, that the same Christianity is really 
now taught at Oxford which was tau;ht there 400 
years since? We did not think that the recent popish 
movement had so completely eaten into the vitals 
of the university. The essentials of the Christian 
faith, as taught at Oxford during the 15th and 16th 
centuries, were explained in our remarks on the 
College Statutes. 

The writer then, with characteristic ignorance, 
proceeds to talk about “the sacred principles which 
the pious founders of the universities wisely laid 
down as the foundation of their whole scheme of 
education. Theirs, let us be assured, was a di- 
vinely conceived polity; the polity of the church, as 
a divine institution, founded by the apostles them- 
selves, and which has been guaranteed as sueh by 
the Catholic practice of Christendom, and in its uni- 
versities, as throughout its communities generally. 
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It requires acceptance of all its fundamental doc-|{same as the present system, is a simple fiction. 
trines and its supreme laws, as divine, alike in|| No two systems can be more dissimilar. Qy, 
their interpretation, aud as they have been trans-|| pleading for the restitution of something resembling 
mitted to us, unaltered, and, as we must regard them |/ that, under which Hooker received his education 
to be, unalterable. And of precisely this character|| when the university professors were actively lectur. 
are the laws, characters, and observances, which it), ing, and the poor were not defrauded of their seho. 
is sought by rash, heady, and irreligious men, call- } larships and fellowships, founded for their exclusiyg 
ing themselves liberals, to utterly sabvert in our! benefit, is the very thing for which our worthy 
ancient universitics.” | friend honours us with the designation of sceptics 
It has rarely been our lot to meet with a pas- | aud schismaties, 
sage which contains a larger number of misstate-!| We are next accused of designating the legiti- 
ments and sophisms in so small a space. The pro-|, mate influence of the clergy, as the principle of 
cess of reasoning by which this writer eudenvours || priesteraft. When this writer will quote one pas. 
to fasten the abuses which we complained of in the || sage iu proof of the truth of his assertions, we wi}| 
university system, on the apostles themselves, is|;condescend to a reply. The passages which he 
very singular, and hardly requires to be exposed. || does quote, the writer must know, have no reference 
Our humble efforts were directed ‘* to subvert’”’ the |, whatever to the legitimate influence of the clergy, 
right of professors to hold their professorships, and || [t is a simple misrepresentation, which could only 
do nothing for them; of colleges, to charge tuition|; be made to appear plausible by the suppression of 
tees, and provide ineflicient tutors; of universities, |; the contents en both sides. The doctrine of the 
to call themselves by that name, and exclude the| apostolic succession with which he endeavours to 
whole ranGe of modern literature and science from ‘overwhelm us we will receive with all submission, 
their studies; of fellows, to degrade themselves by||/ when our author can give us a single proof of it 
making jobs of their eleetions; of public authorities, | whi-h will stand the test of historical criticism, But 
to tempt young men into the vommission of perjury | in the meantime we must assure our worthy friend 
by subscribing the 29 Articles, when they have never|| that unless he has discovered some better evidence 
evenreadthem, Wetrust that abuses of this kind | for that doctrine than his friends usually adduce for 
form no part of the “ polity of the church, as a divine} it, he is placing the belief in Christianity itself 
institution, or that they are guaranteed as such by|/ on evidence on which no judge or jury in the land 
the Catholic practice of Christendom.” would return a verdict afiecting the most inconsi. 
The learned writer speaks of the pious founders|/derable interest. The evidence on which Henry 
of our universities, Will he be pleased to name them, |; VILL. is charged with the murder of the Earl of 
and to tell us when and where they lived? If he|| Surrey is venerable in comparison. 
means by the founders of the universities, the | But the most judicrous part of our opponent’s 
founders of their colleges, we shall know how to deal || arguinents remains yet to be told. We must pray 
‘our readers to retain their patience one moment 


with him presently; but the names of the persons || 
who have founded the universities have perished, | longer. The apologist for the university leaving all 
We might talk with as much historic accuracy of) the numerous charges we made against the uni- 
the pious intention of the founders of Rome, as of|| versity system completely unanswered; proceeds to 
those of the founders of the English universities. || meet us face to face on the subject of subscription 
Our learned writer makes the assertion that the uni-| to the 39 Articles. The whole passage is too 
long to bring before our readers, it will be suffi- 
cient to say, that after abusing us roundly, the 
writer reaches a conclusion even more fatal to 
the propriety of. subseription than that arrived at 





























versities are unchangeable, and have remained un- | 
changed, in the face of the notorious fact, that the en- | 
tire system of the universities has undergone inore || 
than one complete alteration, Before the Refurma- | 
tion, the statutes testifythat the most important part |; by ourselves, ‘* We have,’’ says he, ** no particular 
ofits religion consisted in the duty of saying mass. partiality for the 39 Articles as exponents of the 
The Reformation effected a change in their religious |, true doctrine of the Church of Engiand—they are 
character, and transferred property, given on the|| uot without imperfections as such, and might cer- 
express condition of saying masses for the founders’|| tainly be made more explicit and determinate, 
souls, to the Protestant Church. That the Church || But they are the fullest expressiou of her opinions 
laws of the fifteenth century were divine in their} which she has yet uttered, and as some test of 
origin, and divine alike in their interpretation, we}/churchmanship must be applied, they present 
own that we did not expect to hear from a minister| almost the only means to which recourse can be 
of the Church of England. To aesert that they |) had.’ 

have been transmitted unaltered, implies an igno-|, We are not surprised to hear this party expres- 
rauce of the very elements of history. ‘! hat they} sing his dislike of the Articles as exponents of the 
are to be regarded as unalterable, every child knows || doctrines of the Church of England, We, however, 
is directly in the teeth of the preface to the Book of said nothing against them in this point of view, 





Common Prayer. This writer even goes so far as|| But we asserted, that the calling on young men of 
to tell us that the learned and judicious Hooker || 17, 18, and 19 years of age, to express their belief 
gained all his knowledge in the university of Oxford. || in what their minds neither can be, nor ought to be, 
It is quite as possible that he acquired some portion |) made up, and where it is not even pretended that 
of it while suffering from the fractious humours of his || the parties making this subscription have ever 
wife. What, however, is meant to be implied, that || read the documents to which they solemnly pledge 
the system pursued at Oxford in Hvoker’s day is the |; their belief in the presence of God, is extremely 
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sinful. We proved, that in insisting on this, the 
university incurs the moral guilt of tempting young 
men to commit perjury. Believing that not even 
the authorities themselves maintained that the 
young men, in taking this oath, did thereby actually 








assert their belief in the 39 Articles, as agre eable |) 
to God's word, we earnestly called upon the uni- {| 
versity to provide a declaration to which the|| 
young men might give an_ intelligible ussent. || 
Our infidelity, therefore, consists in venturing to| 
think, that the act to which the uuiversity tempts 
the student is an offence against good morals. 
Nor here will it be imagined, that this writer at- 
tempts to answer our serious charges, that the 
present system involves the university in the guilt 
of tempting young men to commit the sin of per- 
jury. Kirst, by a rather singular process of rea- 
soning, he lays the guilt on the parents, in sending 
their children, and not on the university that en-| 
forces the subscription. And he tells us, that 
young men, When they come to the university, have | 
just submitted to the rite of confirmation; and cons | 
sequently that they ought to be prepared to sub- 
scribe the 59 Articles, But the Chureh of Eng- 
land requires no lay member to subseribe the Ar- 
ticles as a mark of church membe rship. Next, the|) 
writer takes refuge in the fact, that thi > candidates | 
for confirmation are required to believe the Articles. 
of the Christian faith. 
not to meddle with divinity; for it is notorions, that | 
the Articles of the Christian faith referred to are | 
not the &Y Articles, but the Apostles’ creed; the 
one being a simplo statement ef the faets of Chris- 
tiauity, and the other a statement of truth in its 
most dogmatic form, But the writer, after all, || 
quite agrees with us, that when the young man/|' 
swears that he believes the 39 Articles to be agree- | 
able to the word of God. he declares his belief in| 
no such thing, but in something quite different; | 
and then, after declaring that it is the duty of all | 
young men to subscribe them, gravely pronounces 
that he himself has no particular admiration of 
them as instruments of the doctrine of the Church | 
of England. A greater string of absurdities we | 
have seldom seen, 

it wouid be a pure waste of time to examine | 
the answer to our observations, respeciing the in- 
faut attendance on the sacrament, under the pe- 
nalty of loss of term. ‘ihe writer eagerly seizes a 
fancied opportunicy of contradicting one of our facts; 
and, let it be observed, that this is the only fact 
which be attempts to contradiet. He asserts that 
the practice of entorcing attendance at the com- 
uiunion is not universal. The very same thing 
was asserted by ourselves. Though not universal, 
it is very general. 

We now revert to the assertion, that the univer- 
sity, in its present constitution, has never changed 
from the principles of its foundation, This will 





We advise this writer) 





| 
| 


lead us to bring before our readers the very impor- 
tant subject of the college statutes, and we think || 
we shall prove to their satisfaction that the present 
state of those statutes involves the fellows in the 
guilt of habitual perjury. 

We have lying before us a translation of the 
statutes of Corpus, All-Souls, and Magdalen» Col- 








private property. 
only result which the fellows reaped from this pro- 
‘ceeding was the dismissal of the suit, with costs, 
The statutes of the three colleges in question are 


,they never perform, 


from 
must be public property, over which the state pos- 


, Se: sses the 


to reform them. 
which the university consists at present hold their 
property on conditions whieh most completely vio- 


leges, by G. R. W. Ward, Esq., late Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, and Deputy-Steward of the Univer- 
sity. The first of these statutes published by 
Mr. Ward was the statutes of Magdalene College. 
This publication so alarmed the President and 
fellows, that they actually moved the Court of 
| Chancery for a prohibition to stop the publication, 
on the ground that these statutcs were their own 
[It is needless to say that the 


the only ones which Mr. Ward can procure, The 
‘remainder are in the eustody of the colleges, and 
|are not allowed to pass beyond their chests. Tak- 


‘ing it for granted that the statutes of the other 


colleges resemble those before us, they have sufhi- 
cient reason for their caution. The three codes in 
question are, however, quite sufficient to dissipate 
all idea that there is anything sacred in the exist- 
ing forms of our college foundations. Hardly a 
fragment remains in them of what their founders 
instituted and ordained. Their religious system 


has been changed—the system of instraction has 


been changed—the parties who were to enjoy the 
benefit of their, benefactions are no longer those 
they designed. were meant for the 
poor, and are given to the rich—the objects of the 
foundation have been departed froin, If the founders 
of there three colleges were to return to life, they 
would find enjoying the benefits of their founda. 
tions persons who swear to obey their statutes, in 


whom They 


a literal aud grammatical sense, and now treat their 
most clearly expressed injunctions with contempt. 


This is a most important part of the great ques- 
tion of university reform ; und we, therefore, make 
no exeuse for bringing it prominently before our 
readers. A constant ery is raiscd by those inte- 
rested in university abuses, that verbiage | reform 
involves an interference with the rights of property. 
We assert, on the contrary, that these statutes 


make it evident, that the fellows of these colleges 
sware to obey statutes which they habitually vio- 


late, and hold their property on conditions which 


In answer to the arguments 
connnonly adduced against the states’ right of in- 
terference with charitable property, we reply, that 
the nature of the ease all charitable property 


right of exercising a wise control. But 
the universities are not in a condition to raise the 
ordinary ery of spoliation, which is usually made by 
corporate bodies whenever an attempt is commenced 
The various collegiate bodies of 


late the intentions of the donors. But this is far 
trom being the worst aspect of their cage. Although 
certain deviations trom the founders’ most clearly 


expressed intentions are positively enjoined by the 


legislature; and others are violated under the in- 


fluence of the gradual changes in our social condi- 


tion; and others without even a shadow of reason 
or pretext, except convenience; still, the head and 
fellows take a most solemn oath to obey the very 
identical statutes enjoined by the founder; and to 
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free the matter from all possible ambiguity, they 
sware to obey them in their strictly literal and gram- 
matical sense and meaning, and to admit of no 
changes or additions whatever, or by whomsoever 
ordered. This part of the oath is drawn with the 
closest legal precision. So far, therefore, are these 
institutions from being based on their founders’ 
wishes, that they clearly involve the heads and 


fellows in the guilt of perjury. But the bold asser- | 


tion that the college institutions remain unchanged, 
and are as their founders originally instituted 
them, and that they must remain to all time un- 
changeable, is one which, with the statutes of 
Corpus, All-Souls, and Magdalene, translated be- 
fore the writer, is the result of the profoundest igno- 
rance, and of no common hardihood. Let our 
readers judge— 

First, as to the unchangeableness of these sta- 
tutes, as far as the religious part of the question is 
concerned. Every one of the founders of these col- 
leges directs, in the most solemn manner, the saying 
of masses in numbers, of the amount of which our 
readers, without the perusal of the statutes them. 
selves, will form but a very inadequate conception. 
The founder of All-Souls College, in the preface to 
his statutes, expressly declares, that his object in 


the foundation of that society was not so much the | | 


advancement of literature, as the saying of mass 
for certain persons specified by him. The injunc- 
tions on this subject, in these various statutes, can- 
not fall short of thirty closely-printed pages. The 
saying of mass, in the eyes of these founders, consti- 
tuted the very essence of religion. But the legis- 
lature has stepped in, and forbidden these mass 
celebrations, notwithstanding they were so dear to 
the founders’ hearts. According to the present 
law, a fellow who was actually to obey his founders’ 
commands would be expelled. We think that the 
legislature was fully justified in forbidding such 
absurdities in our great national institutions ; but 
it has acted most inconsistently in forbidding the 
fellows to obey this portion of the statutes, and al- 
lowing them still to swear that they will obey 
them. The right of the legislature to interfere with 
these institutions, therefore, forms the only ground 
on which their present professors can claim to hold 
possession ; consequently, the present fellows of 
these colleges are precluded from saying a word 
against the propriety of parliamentary interference. 
From this conclusion there is no escape. To deny 
the right or justice of the interference of the state 
is to take the same course as that taken by the 
hedger, who, in his zeal to cut down all the limbs 
of the tree, did not perceive that he was repeatedly 
striking that on which he stood, till its sudden fall 
brought him to the ground. If the legislature 
has no right to interfere, the property of these three 
colleges must immediately revert to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church. 

But the oath by which the fellows of these col- 
leges are bound to render obedience to the statutes, 
is so express and definite as not to leave the small- 
est ground to doubt respecting its meaning or obli- 
gations. ll the fellows swear to obey the actual 
statutes, as they came from their founder’s pen. 
They further promise not to admit of any change 





in the statutes, or any interpretation derogatory to 
their grammatical meaning ; and if any new statute 
be introduced, by any other authority, they sware 
not to obey it themselves, and that they will do 
their utmost to oppose its execution. It is fur. 
_ ther declared, that neither visitor, head, nor fellows, 
have the smallest legislative authority. The legal 
precision with which all these points are set forth 
_is so great as to preclude all possibility of mistake or 
| cavil. Our readers, therefore, expect to hear that 
_these statutes are in full force and operation in all 
the colleges. We regret, however, to inform them, 
|that the larger portion of these statutes are a dead 
letter, and that, too, on points where the founder has 
expressly declared that the violation incurs the guilt 
of perjury, and should be visited with the penalty 
|of expulsion. But even apart from its being ex. 

pressly decreed by the founder, wherever obedience 
|to a set of rules is sanctioned by the solemnity 
of an oath, deliberate disobedience is perjury, 
|The present state of the law, the constant 
| administration of thisoath, and the practice of the 
colleges in complete disregard of its obligation, in- 
‘volves each of the fellows in this sin. We 
will select a few instances from the Corpus statutes, 
in which they are habitually violated. 

On perusing the Corpus statutes, some of tho 
| most remarkable things which force themselves on 
our attention are, that the founder expressly forbids 
those who receive his bounty, under the penalty of 
| perjury, to accept the office of Proctor of the uni- 
versity; A mere reference to the university Ca- 
\lendar will convince our readers that this statute 

is totally disregarded : Each elected fellow swears 

that he has no certain source of annual income be- 
yond the sum of five merks; We are aware that 
‘the relative value of money would make a great 
| difference between the value of this sum in the pre- 
sent day, and its value in the reign of Henry VIIL,; 
_but the fellow swears to obey the statute not in its 
equitable, but in its grammatical sense : The scho- 
‘lars, besides their other qualifications, are to be 
somewhat instructed in plain song ; We fancy that 
singing forms no part of a Corpus examination, 
The college porter is to fill the office of barber, and 
is to clip and shave, at convenient seasons, the pre- 
sident, the vice-president, and all others residing 
within the college. We much doubt whether this 
functionary ever uses the scissors or the razor, The 
Bible is to be read during dinner-time, and after 
dinner, is to be expounded at least three times 
a-week, Though nothing renders this statute either 
difficult or impossible, we believe it to be entirely 
disregarded. No other language but Latin or 
Greek is to be spoken within the college. Here, 
again, however inconvenient such a regulation 
night be at the present day, stili the inconvenience 
_cannot possibly absolve from the obligation to prac- 
tise what has been promised under the obligation 
‘of an oath. The statutes are particularly minute 
in their injunctions as to the due performance of a 
vast number of academical exercises practised at 
the period, but which are now unheard of in the 
university of Oxford. The founder, however, has 
provided no authority which could modify his sta- 














tutes according to the exigencies of present times. 
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He has even taken effectual care to provide against | 
fellows of All-Souls were required by the statutes 


the possibility of such a modification. No less! 
minute is he in his injunctions respecting the dress 
to be worn by the society, and specifies with pecu- 
liar care the precise sam which each habit was to 
cost, which, although it might be an ample allow- 
ance in the reign of Henry VIIL., is now quite in- 
sufficient. Thinking that the course of nature and 
society would be as unalterable as his statutes, he 
threatens the penalties of perjury on those who per- 
mit his rules on this point to be broken. The whole 
society are personally to escort a member when he 

oes to take his degree. No member of the college, 
except from iliness, is, under any pretence whatever, 
to enter the home of a townsman in Oxford. No 
member of the college is to go into the town alone; 
no undergraduate is to do so without leave, or to 
walk into the country, unless there are threo in 
company. The founder prescribes a very peculiar 
mode of cutting the hair. Absence from the uni- 
versity is expressiy forbidden, except for a short 
specified period. Very minute regulations are 
given as to the mode of supplying and serving the 
college table. The precise sum is specified which 
was to be expended on commons, varying with the 
price of corn. ‘The founder's allowance will at 
present only satisfy the cravings of hunger, twopence 
per diem being the sum allowed for the President’s 
dinner, and a higher sum than the highest allow- 
ance permitted by the statutes being expressly for- 
bidden, under the penalties of perjery. 

We have made here a few seiections, for the 
purpose of showing the absurdity of administering 
‘oaths such as those of the colleges before us. Li 
words can convey any definite meaning, each fellow, 
on his admission, incurs the obligation to obey 
every one of these injunctions. ‘lo some of these 
injunctions obedience is quite possible. Other points 
are disobeyed as mere matter of convenience. On 
other points obedience could not be rendered, and 
to attempt it would involve the highest degree of 
absurdity. Suill, however, the fellow swears to 
obey all and everything contained in the statutes, 
as far as concerns himself. Not the smallest pro- 
vision is made in these statutes for putting an equi. 
table interpretation on their terms, or modifying 
them according to the wants of future times. It is 
evident, therefore, that the oath is taken as ane 
cessary form to obtain the fellowship, without the 
smallest regard to the obligations it imposes. Now 
we cannot speak too strongly of the criminality of 
administering oaths heedless of the nature of their 
contents. It is laying the axe to the root of all 
right sense of moral obligation. Nor is it possible 
to get out of the difficulty ou the plea of legislative 
authority in the college. ‘The right to legislate is 
denied. The colleges are tied, as tightly as the 
founder can tie them, to obey his statutes to all 
fuiure time, and no other than the identical statutes 
which came from his pen. 

The statutes of the other two colleges so closely 
resemble the statutes of which we have been speak- 
ing, that a very few remarks will suffice, Each 
founder seems to have borrowed largely from his 
predecessor, and only to have made such altera- 








tious as the case in hand required. In oor former 


article, we followed the received opinion, that the 


to be bene nati, bene vestiti, et mediocriter docti, In 
making this assertion, we find we were in error; 
for, after carefully perusing these statates, we can 
find no such clause. Our mistake, however, made 
us take a more favourable view of the conduct of 
the college than we fin] we were jastified in assam- 
ing. Instead of the present state of the college 
having, as we imagined, the sanction of the founder, 
we find that the institution was expressly founded 
for 40 poor scholars. Notwithstanding this plain 
declaration of the founder's intentions, high birth is 
an indispensable pre-requisite for a fellowship in 
this society. A quarter of the fellows bear the 
title of honourable. The same mutation of trust 
inust be charged on Magdalene College. The 
wealth of this society is enormous. Mr. Macaulay’s 
History would lead us to believe that it is the 
richest foundation of its kind in Europe. We have 
heard it expressly stated as between £30,000 and 
£40,000 per annum. If so, the fee simple of its 
estates must be worth upwards of £1,000,000 of 
money. Now, in this college the founder expressly 
directs that the fellows shall be 40 poor scholars, 
and the demies 30 poor scholars. Nothing is more 
notorious than that poverty forms the smallest 
practical claim to election; interest is the all-power- 
ful qualification. We strongly suspect that if po- 
verty is thought of at all, it acts as a disqualification. 
As a further illustration of the working of the same 
system, the only undergraduates which this college 
receives, who are not members of the foundation, 
are a few of the class called gentlemen commoners. 
Thus, effectual care is taken to prevent the class 
for whose benefit the college was founded from 
receiving any advantage by the foundation, The 
statutes of All-Souls College contain very strict 
provision against non-residence, but only a fraction 
of the fellows reside, The statutes of Magdalene 
likewise forbid the fellows to be absent from the 
college a time equal in length to the present long 
vacation; but here, too, non-residence, though not 
so geueral as in All-Souls, is very frequent. 

‘The subject of these oaths is a very painfal one, 
We blame the system far more than the parties to 
it. [tis impossible for any one to read these statates 
through, and deny that the fellows are violating the 
most sacred obligations. By what sophistries sub- 
scription is reconciled to conscience, we shall not 
inquire. Binding men by close and stringent oaths 
is one of the greatest of evils. When self-interest 
is concerned, no amount of human ingenuity will 
construct an oath, by any degree of attention to 
particulars, which may not be evaded. The more 
simple an oath is in its structure, and the less num- 
ber of points it embraces, the less likely is it to be 
evaded. ‘The attention of the public has of late 
years been strongly directed to this subject, and 
with the happiest results. The only places where 
the spirit of reform in the administration of oaths 
1as not reached are our universities. We therefore 
earnestly call for a royal commission to issue, for 
the purpose of inquiring into the nature of the en- 
dowments of the universities and col’ezes, the 
purposes for which they were given, the degree in 
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which those purposes are realised, the oath ad- 
ministered, and the changes necessary to be intro- 
duced, to render them available for the general 
education of the country. 

We are happy to be able to inform our readers, 
that the ensuing session of Parliament will not be 
suffered to pass without a strenuous effort being 
made to obtain a reform of the university system, 
through the medium of public authority. That 
the importance of this subject should be fully esti- 
mated, we will now lay before our readers some 
account of the revenues at the command of the 
universities, and which are at present wasted on 
the production of the results which we described in 
our former number. 

We have lying before us a history of the English 
Universities, by V. A. Huber, Professor of modern 
literature at Marbury, edited by Professor Newman. 
This writer is a strong partizan of these institu- 
tions in their existing form, and, therefore, we 


refer to him as an unexceptionable witness, ‘The 
work, among a vast mass of valuable matter, con- 


tains anumber of statistical tables, on which an 
attempt is made to give an approximation to the 
value of the university and collegiate revenues. 
Mr. Jones, who has compiled these tables, states 
that where difference of data existed, he has taken 
the lowest estimate. From a few cases which come 
under our own knowledge, we are of opinion that 
the estimates are considerably below their value. 
The difficulty of arriving at the truth is, however, 
very great. No report has ever been presented by 
public authority. ‘At Oxford, matters of finance 
ure kept profoundly secret. 

The total amount of income possessed by the two 
universitics, which ouglit to act as a stimulus tothe 
interests of literature, including the livings in the 
patronage of the colleges, but exclusive of the nu- 
merous scholarships and exhibitions in the gift of 
schools and companies, is estimated as £800,000 per 
annum. An income of this extent ought to produce 
the most important results in the stimulation of 
science, Oxford wastes her portion of this on one 
study only, the classics, and their kindred subjects. 
Compared with Germany, even classical studies at 
Oxford are in a condition anything but flourishing. 
The condition of the professorships is disgraceful. 
In these tables they are estimated as possessing an 
incoine of £4,500 per annum. Considerable addi- 
tions having been since made to their income, from 
new foundations, we cannot err in doubling this 
amount. We are quite ready to admit thot this 
sum is insufficient, if anything approaching to an 
adequate system of professorial tenching were in- 
troduced. The present system wastes nearly the 
whole of this income. With the exception of one 
or two of the professorships, the whole of them 
might be suppressed, and no one be sensible of the 
loss. The great body of the professorships are 
little better than sinceures. We will give our 
readers some idea of the total uselessness of several 
of the professorships. A man of Dr. Buckland’s 
scientific attainments does not command ten stu- 
dents at a course. The professor of chemistry 
averages five-and-a-half. The professor of modern 


history averages eight for each course, and this 
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professor is paid by a public grant from the crown. 
the professor of botany six. Several of the pro- 
fessors have neither lectures nor pupils. The great. 
ness of the endowments of the university of Oxford 
fully justify us in demanding that all instruction 
|should be gratuitous. This might readily be ac. 
complished, for we learn from these tables that the 
‘income of the fellowships in the different colleges 
|in the university amounts to £116,000 per annum. 
|The headships are worth £18,000 per annum. F rom 
|what we know of several of the colleges, we are 
| satisfied that this is a very low estimate of their 
value. The yearly income of Magdalene, for jn- 
'stance, is here estimated at less than half its real 
amount. We are contented to take the value as 
| here represented, and we think it will be quite eyi- 
,dent that, from endowments of this description, 
jevery member of the university ought to reeeive 
‘gratuitous instruction. 
| A fellow of a college in Oxford has, under the 
present system, no duties to perform, More than 
half of the number are non-resident. The duties 
which the founders imposed upon them have either 
become illegal by the establishment of the refor- 
| mation, or have passed into oblivion with the old 
university system. The possession of a fellowship 
| implies ther ‘ight to receive somuch money for doing 
| nothing. As, however, the founders did impose 
| duties ou the fellows, let the duty of affording 
public instruction be imposed on them, i in place of 
‘the duties required by the founders, which are 
‘either become illegal or obsolete; and, if needful, 
let two or more fellowships be consolidated to pro- 
‘vide an ade quate stipend for an efficient public 
| teacher; and. above all, let the fellow be allowed 
‘tomarry. This permission will deprive the effi- 
| cient instructor of his inducement to leave the 
| 
| 








university. A new mode of appointment mnst 
also be introduced, to insure the election of none 
| but men of high literary and scientific merits to 
fill those situations, The heads of colleges should 
jalso take part in public instraction, In making 
‘these changes, the intentions of the founders would 
_be far more efiectually fulfilled than they are under 
the present system. An annual endowment of the 
value of £150,000 per annum would provide for 
the gratuitous teachers of every branch of human 
learning which could be required in the university. 
We have no doubt that, in proposing this plan, 
we shall be grected with a loud cry of spoliation, 
and of disregard of the founders’ wishes. Our reply 
will be—the present system itself disregards the 
founders’ intentions, Corpus, All-Souls, and Mag- 
| dalene, were founded for the express purpose of 
saying masses. These endowments are now held 
'by those who profess to believe, that doctrines 
‘about purgatory, masses, and such like things, 
jare blasphemous fables and dangerous deccits. In 
a literary point of view, the founders make pro- 
vision in their statutes for the due performance 
of vast numbers of exercises, which formed part 
of the university system of the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, It is needless to say, 
that not one of these is performed. Such is the 
case in the colleges before us, and we doubt not 











that such is the case with all the colleges founded 











in Roman Catholic times, i.e. in three-fourths of | 
the colleges in Oxford. Now, will any one of the | 
fellows tell us, that he is fulfilling his founders’ | 
intentions? It is quite impossible that the pre- | 
sent holdere can plead any right to retain their 
property to its present uses, in virtue of their fulfil- | 
ment of the intentions of the founder. If this be | 
the case, it is impossible that any reasonable ob- | 
jection could be started against its being employ ed | 
in the manner we have proposed. This plan will | 
fulfil at least one part of the founders’ wishes, | 
which are now completely defeated of their effect. ai 
It will benefit the poor, | 
The present state of things at Oxford cannot be | 
endured much longer. If these funds are not || 
made available for the purposes of education, and | 
rendered really useful to the public, the first ‘time | 
we have an empty Exchequer they will be made | 
available for the purposes of the State; for in this | 
age of hunger all endowments which produce | 
little or no result are doomed sooner or later. It is | 
becayse we are anxious to avert this catastrophe, | 
and retain these endowments in the service of li- | 
terature, that we call aloud for reformation. The 
worst enemies, both of the universities and the 
ehurch, are those who are anxious for the continu- 
ance of the present state of things, with all their | 
abuses, This many of their enemies feel. They, | 
therefore, say, let them alone. In the natural 
order of things, these present abuses will bring. 
about their ruin at no distant day. Dut we are) 
enemies of the abuses, not of the institutions. | 
The English public will not allow the present re- | 
venues of the universities to bo squandered in the 
production of their present inconsiderable result. 
The richest colleges in Oxford are precisely those | 
which are the most useless. The three most useless | 
colleges in Oxford are All-Souls, Magdalene, and 
New College. These three colleges. cannot possess 
a joint revenue of less than £70,000 or £80,000 | 
per annum. We question whether the three 
together contain 80 undergraduate members. If 
this be correct, these colleges possess little less | 
than £1000 per annum for. every undergraduate | 
they teach. We suggest reform, for the purpose of | 
averting confiscation. We trust that the example | 
of the last two years will not be thrown away on > 
the holders of vested interests in abuses. | 
But the universities are not ecclesiastical estab- | 
lishments. If, however, the present tendencies are 
allowed to advance, they will become, what they 
have nearly become already, mere places of clerical | 
education. From this full we think it is for| 
the interest of the church itself that they should be 
preserved. We see nothing which ean possibly 
save them from this result, but the interference of | 
the State. The present tendency is te swallow up 
everything in the study of divinity ; and that di- 
vinity too, theology of so worthless a nature as is 
found in the patristic folios. We believe that this 
would be one of the greatest disasters which could 
happen even to the church. It is for the interest of 
religion that every branch of human learning should 
be studied in conjunction with it, on independent 
grounds. When this is not the case, religious con- 
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troversy itself becomes mere verbalism, The 
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habit of mind, which demands proof before it yields 


belief, is destroyed. Besides, the clergy have no 
right to the exclusive possession of the universities 
as places of education. They belong to the English 
people ; and were founded for the study of all the 
arts and scicnces. Theology ought only to be one 
of the faculties. The different sciences can only be 
pursued successfully on their own distinctive prin- 
ciples, and on their own peculiar evidence, That 
evidence must be followed to whatever results it 
leads. We ourselves have not the smallest fear of 
any collision between scientific inquiry and religion. 


|The one is God’s revelation iu the natural universe : 


the other, in the inspired records of the Seripture, 
Both throw light on the divine character, Bat 
both, to be studied to any successful resalts, must 
be studied on their own distinctive principles. If 
we regulate the study of the one by our preconceived 
notions of the other, no truth will be arrived at, 
In Oxford, as a university, the stady of haman 
science is nearly extinguished. The classics and 
theology are the all-absorbing topics. The eda- 
cation is getting less and less general. By what 
right, we ask, are the English people excluded from 
their own universities? Why should they not find 
there an education suited to their wants? If only 
its endowments Were well applied, theology might 
be taught at Oxford far more efficiently than it is 
at present, and all the various branches of science 
in addition. The gradually decreasing numbers 
who attain places in the higher classes show clearly 
enough the direction in which things are moving at 
Oxford. 

Dut it is positively essential, if our universities 
are to perform the work of universities, that their 
general expenses should be reduced. We have 
already seen how the tuition may be rendered gra- 
tuitous. 557 fellowships exist in the University of 
Oxford, with an average income of £210 per annum. 
From these endowments, 200 professors might be 
founded, with an average income of £450, in ‘addi- 
tien to heads of colleges and the present staff of 
professors, At present, the expenses of an university 
education are enormous—so great as to operate in 
the practical exclusion of the middle classes, To 
what purpose is this expense maintained, unless it 
be to confine the benefits of our universities to the 
sinallest possible number? Dr, Huber’s work in- 
forms us that the average expenditure of young 
men at Oxford is not less than £300 per annam ; 
and at Cambridge, £250. But in this estimate, a 
great number of the self-created unnecessary erx- 
penses of the extravagant and the idle is included, 
The necessary expenses of a young man are far 
beneath thatsum. It is with great satisfaction that 
we are able to inform our readers that some of the 
colleges have set themselves tothe work of reduction. 
Among the new economists the chief honour belongs 
to Dr. Jume, of Pembroke, who, by his vigo- 
rous exertions, has brought the necessary expensesin- 
curred by a young man at that college to about £120 
perannum. Weare of opinion that even these ex- 
penses ought to suffer a still farther reduction before 
Oxford can flourish as an university. In many of the 
other colleges the charges still continue immode- 
rately high, The secret reason prompting to this 
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enormous expense is, that the university may be 
rendered a favourite haunt for the aristocracy. But, 
we ask, by what right are the middle classes of the 
English people excluded from enjoying the benefits 
of an university education? What right have the 
aristocracy, the upper classes, and the wealthy, to 
seize on institutions as their exclusive possessions, 
which were founded for the express benefit of the 
poor? That the benefits of an university education 
may be extended over the greatest nanber possible, 
its expenses must be so reduced as to admit of per- 
sons of moderate means sending their sons to these 
institutions. At present these classes feel little in- 
terest in them, because they know that they cannot 
afford to pay for education in them, and because the 
education which they give is unsuited to their wants. 
This accounts for the imperfect education of the 
great body of the middle classes in this country. 
They are obliged to content themselves with the 
mere routine of a school education, and can com- 
mand no more than the abilities of a single teacher. 
They are excluded from those places where the 
whole range of the sciences ought to be taught in 
their totality. Tho time was, when Oxford, while 
the country had not a quarter of its existing po- 
pulation, had 20,000 students. Now, wher the po- 
pulation has quadrupled, it has only 1,500 or 1,600 
undergraduates. Once the student thought it 
no dishonour to earn the bread necessary for the 
body that he might procure the sustenance necessary 
for the mind. Now, the universities are viewed as 
the exclusive possessions of the gentry. They have 
ceased to be national institutions, and more than 
half of their students are destined for the church. 
The time is come for the nation to re-assert its 





rights. The annual income possessed by these two 
bodies amounts to four or five times the sum which | 
the Government expends on the education of the 
English people, in which the expenditure for build- 





ing purposes is included. A general reduction of | 
expense must be enforced at our universities, to re- | 
store them to the character of great national institu- | 
tions. Everything is charged far too high. Buy | 
what you will, you will find that you will be charged | 
for it higher by the Oxford tradesman than by any 
other in the kingdom. His nefarious mode of 
granting credit, making West End charges, and 
duping young men to their rnin, has recently met 
with its merited exposure, If the tradesman can- 
not be brought to more reasonable terms, the col- 
lege itself must undertake to supply everything | 
necessary for the consumption of the student, at | 
reasonable charges. ‘The college fellows might well | 
undertake this office. It will be only an imitation | 
of ancient practice. The founders of the colleges | 
before us intended their societies to be supplied with | 
all necessaries by the bursars out of the common | 
funds, Why should not this system be extended | 
to the whole community? ‘The university is armed | 
with the largest authority. If tradesmen will not, 
come into their views, they can be discommoned. | 
The idea of making charges on principles of the | 
most rigid economy seems never to enter the heads | 
of the authorities. We will name a few particulars: | 
coals, the price of furniture, servants’ fees, the price | 
of provisions, are all on terms of wasteful expendi- | 








ture. With the help of the existing endowments 

an university education ought not to exceed £70 nd 
£80 per annum. Why should things cost more at 
Oxford than at any other place? Contract, 
might be entered into to supply the various arti. 
cles required by the students, at regular market 
prices. Tradesmen would be too happy to do busi. 
ness on these terms, if they were not encouraged to 
a contrary course, by the name of student at an uni- 
versity being closely associated with prodigal ex. 
penditure. The universities, however, have never 
thought it their duty to render the expenses neces. 
sarily incurred by the student as moderate as pos. 
sible. On the contrary, they have endeavoured to 
keep them as places of education for the few. Now 
what good has been gained by rendering the uni- 
versities expensive places of education? Whyshould 
those whose means will only allow them to lay out 
£200 or £300 on the education of a son, be debarred 
from the national universities? At present, less 
than three thousand individuals enjoy this advan- 
tage every three years. If the university expenses 
were reduced to a reasonable sum, and an efficient 
system of professorial teaching were established, 
eight times this number might enjoy this same ad- 
vantage. Why should not all persons holding 
public situations of trust go through a preliminary 
course of university education? Why should not 
persons designed for the professions enjoy the same 
advantage? Above all, the having undergone an 
efficient course of university study ought to be an 
essential prerequisite for exercising the office of a 
schoolmaster. The degree of ignorance of a vast 
number of persons who execute the office of school- 
master in England is perfectly surprising. The 
commercial education of the country is in great 
measure abandoned to persons whose chief qualifi- 
cation is profound ignorance, united to enormous 
puffing. If it is needful for public authority to 
prevent quacks from practising in medicine, tenfold 
more needful is it to prevent quacks from practising 
in education, The education given at vastnumbers 
of our schools is simple quackery. There is some 
limit to the extent to which this species of deception 
can be carried in medicine, It leads to the sure 
and tangible result of the aggravation of disease. 
But quackery in education is usually practised on 
those who are totally unable to judge of tho result. 
The existence of this state of things is in great 
measure owing to the expense of our university 
education, 

There is no reason why the large libraries in the 
universities should not be made available for the 
use of the students. At present everything is so 
managed as to make the advantages which the 
universities possess available for the benefit of 
the smallest possible number. The regulations of 
the Bodleian Library are a striking instance of 
this. A tax is imposed on every author in the 
kingdom for its support. It receives a copy of 
every work which is published, through an act 
strangely enough entitled, an Act for the En- 
couragement of Literature. We should not so 
much grudge the University of Oxford this privi- 
lege if we knew how to turn it to a good use. The 





library thus supported at the public expense is of 
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the smaljest possible use to the public. No book|| return to the old form of different faculties, with co- 


can be consulted out of the library, No undergra- 
duate can consult a book, either in the library or 
out of it. We have heard this absurd regulation 
defended, on the ground that it is dangerous to, 
allow young men the unlimited use of a large 
library ; as if it were not far more dangerous to 
allow them the use of none, or that they shouk i| 
have no other books at their command than those 
which they ean afford to purchase, But the sapieut 
governors of Oxford seem to lay it down as a rule 
that the chief use of a library is, to be looked at, 
and not used. Oxford boasts that her library is 
the third or fourth in size in Europe. We will un- 
dertake to say that less use is made of it than ef. 
the public library in most good-sized towns. Cam- 
bridge strikingly exemplifies her superior liberality. 
Not only do undergraduates enjoy the benefit of the 
public library at Cambridge, but Masters of Arts, 
who are members of the University, can have a 
considerable number of books at their own resi- 
dences, In this arrangement there is seuse ; but, 
so faras Oxford is concerned, the whole literary 
world are heavily taxed, that a few graduates may 
be able to read in the Bodleian. The number who 
avail themselves of the privilege is anything but 
considerable. We really think that it would be so 
much clear gain if half this enormous, but useless, 
library were burnt down, as then the reuainder 


would probably be thrown open to the public. Vor) 


saying this we may be accused of Vandalism ; but: 
we cannot see the use of hoarding up treasures of 


literature, or the fine arts, which are inaccessible. 
At present this noble library exists | 


to the public. 
only for the benefit of a few Oxford dons, 


For the effectual reform of the present university | 


system, it is imperatively necessary that the preseut 
governing body should be reconstituted. Our 


readers are aware that, in both universities, the’ 


convocations possess only a negative voice, They 
can originate no measare. ‘Their power euds with 
the simple acceptance or rejection of w measure | 
proposed to them. They caunot even amend a mea- | 
sure which is brought before them. ‘The practical 
power of government, therefore, at Oxford, is lodged 
in the Board of the Heads of Houses and Vroctors, 
and in Cambridge with the Caput. Without the 
sanction of these bodies, no measure can be even 
proposed in convocation. At Oxford, matters are | 
determined by a majority ; but at Cambridge, each. 
member of the Caput has an alsolute veto. A more | 
inefficient body to be entrusted with the government | 
of a university ean hardly be conceived. Tor the 
introduction of this oligarchical institution, Oxford | 
has to thank Archbishop Laud, the enemy of every | 
liberal institution, The establishment of this body 
may be considered as the final act which completed 
the triumph of college ascendancy and the destruc- | 
tion of university interests, We confess that we, 


are not friendly to the plan of placing the entire 
power of the university in the hands of convocations, 
As the university is in law a lay corporation, we 
object to the universities being governed by a body, 
the great majority of whom consists of clergymen ; 
for, while this is the case, the universities will only’ 
exist as a mere appendage to the church, We would | 





ordinate power, as the least liable ta objection. But 
any system of government would be better than that 
of the present incompetent board. Our readers will 
be surprised when we tell them that the possession 
of science or learning is no necessary qualification 
for the head of a college, at least at Oxford, In 
making an election, the learning or scientific at- 
tainiments of the candidates is one of the last things 
| which the fellows think of. We state athing which, 
'to Oxford men, is quite notorious. To this body, 





| devoid of all scientilic life, and scientifie power, is 
|entrusted the government of the university. We 
|can assure our readers that several of these parties 
\1it would be offensive to name them,) are by-words 
itor stupidity and incompetency at Oxford. Who 
can wonder if th> university goes to ruin under 
lsuch government? ut of the twenty-four Ox- 
ford heads, only four are men of any name or 
celebrity in the literary world. Who would have 
believed that the university of Oxford was go- 
verned by twenty-four governors, only four or five 
|of whose members enjoyed anything approach- 
ing to a literary reputation, and only two of whom 
are known among the continental universities ¢ 
Alas for an nuiwersity which is thus governed! 
[fa smaller body than the convocation is needful 
to give the initiative to measures—and we think 
that such a bedy is requirei—surely it ought to bea 
body of men of emineut literary attainments. The 
whole body does not nuinber one scientifie man 
among them. Of all the Oxford men with whom 
we have associated, we have only heard one opi- 
nion, that the Board of the Heads of Houses is 
utterivy incompetent to govera the university, 

To one very glaring abuse, which has taken place 
since the appearance of our last number, we cannot 
help drawing the attention of the public. We have 
been watching the public papers, hoping to see the 
announcement that the individual in whose favour it 
exists liad himself become the correetor of it; but 
we fear that such seif-deuial is not to be found in 
huinan nature. Some years ago, when the Regius 
professorship of pastoral theolugy was founded, an 
Act of Parliameut was passed, by the authority of 
which it was to be endowed with a canonry of Christ 
Church on the first vacancy, The university, in the 
meantime, was to provide a stipend for the profes- 
sor. The Kev. R. Ogilvie was appointed the first 
professor, This gentleman had, a few years before, 
been presented by the late primate with the valu- 
able living of Ross, worth £1300 per aanum, and 
with a population of nearly 4000. The professorial 
dutics of course obliged the professor to be non- 
resident on his living for at least six months in the 
year. We certainly much question the wisdom of 
appointing a gentleman who was obliged to be 
aon-resident from an important charge, tw lecture on 
the due discharge of the daties of the elerical office, 
to candidates fur the Christian ministry. However 
carefully provided for by law, it must have looked 
something like a burlesque, to hear an individual dis- 
cussing the due performance of duties, the perfor- 
mance of which he was actually evading. Since the 
appearance of our last article, however, the canonry 
has fallen vacant. The value of this pices of prefer- 
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ment is not less than £1200 per annum, with resi- 
dence, The income derived from these two pieces 
of preferment is therefore now £2,500 per annum ; 
and the worthy professor, while lecturing on the 
duties of the pastoral office, will present the edify- 
ing spectacle of a clergyman uniting plurality and 
non-residence in his own person. But this will not 
prevent the professor from faithfally discharging 
his duties ; for we are told that last term he de- 
nounced the sins of plurality and non-residence in 
terms of considerable severity. Really such a spec- 
tacle must be edifying, and attended with the best 
possible results to the interests of religion! We 
heartily commend this case to the careful conside- 
ration of Mr. Horsman. A professor, a pluralist, 
& non-resident, and at the same time lecturing on 
pastoral duties, and possessing half the income of 
the Prime Minister of England, we think, is too 
much for the patient endurance of the Christian 
public! 

But the friends of maintaining the present sys- 
tem of abuses exclaim, Let the universities alone; 
they will reform themselves, ‘There is no necessity 
for the interference of the State. This promise has 
always been made whenever reform is strongly 
called for, and has invariably been broken. Such 
is the universal conduct of all those who profit by 
abuses. When reform is imminent, they become 
penitent, and offer to reform themselves; and, when 
the danger is past, return to their old practices. 
By this device the Duke of Wellington, some years 
ago, burked the ery for university reform. We do 
not mean to say that when the Duke made the 
promise in question he had any intention to bring 
about the result which has followed. He was, 
probably, the dupe of others, who understood how 


to manage these matters better than himself. Re-|| 
system of private tuition puts large sums into the 


forms were promised. The public put the univer- 
sity on trial. The reforms offered were a mockery. 
The public, however, were hoodwinked, and things 
returned to their former footing. Exactly the same 
tactics are being had recourse to at present. Re- 
forms are again being promised and offered. Yet 
so strong is the spirit of resistance, even to these 
changes, that they were negatived in all their most 
important particulars by a small majority of convo- 
cation. A fresh effort is, we understand, to be 
made to carry the proposed reforms, or some slight 
modification of them, during the present term. 
With the fear of a royal commission before the 
eyes of the university, we do not feel sure but that 
these new statutes may be carried, as the lesser of 
two evils. We must, therefore, express our opinion 
that the main object of this new statute is to blind 
the eyes of the public, the strength of whose cry 
ean no longer be resisted, and that the reform, if 
carried, will end like all former so-called reforms 
made by the university itself, in nothing. 

The professed object of this proposed reform is, 
leaving the whole of the present system and ma- 
chinery untouched, to introduce the study of nataral 
philosophy, modern history, modern languages, and 
other kindred subjects, and to add examinations in 
honours in each, to the present class examinations, 
With the experience, however, which the mathe- 
matical class list has supplied, and with the posi- 











tive fact before us, that out of between 250 and a9 
students, there are notabovetwenty-five whocan work 
a quadratic equation, (for such is about the annna] 
number of the graduates in honours), it were sim. 
ple credulity to augur any good from these changes 

If you wish to effect any real change, you must 
change the whole system pursued at Oxford. You 
must cease to confine all the rewards to the study 
of the classics. You must cease to exert the whole 
influence of the university in one direction. Tho 
present system of cramming must be put an end 
to. The professorial system must be re-established, 
A fresh life must be infused, else your reform may 
be a reform on paper, but it will get no farther, [¢ 
will serve to throw dust into the eyes of the publie. 
but this will be its only use, A mathematical class 
list already exists at Oxford. For the attainment 
of many public situations, the importance of mathe- 
matics is universally acknowledged. To fill the 
office of masters of public schools, a certain portion 
of mathematics is absolutely required. Still, what 
is the actual state of mathematical studies in Ox- 
ford? No more than from twenty to thirty of her 
students whom she annually sends out can go be- 
yond the working a quadratic equation. Such 
will be the result of introducing any new system of 
class examination at Oxford, and continuing along 
with it the existing system. 

But is it not most unreasonable, considering the 
nature of the abuses complained of, to think that 
the university will be competent to the work of 
self-reformation ? It is only contradicting all human 
experience to expect it. The abuses of which we 
complain exist for the sole benefit of those to whom 
the origination and carrying out of the reform will 
be entrusted. Can we suppose that an efficient 
reform can come from parties so situated? The 


pockets of a large proportion of the resident fel- 
lows. Can we suppose that they will establish a 
system of professorial teaching which would de. 
stroy their power and importance. The system of 
college elections places the whole patronage of the 
university in the hands of the same parties. The 
predominance of the present subjects of study places 
these parties at the head of the university. The 
effectual introduction of a different one would de- 
pose them. The present exclusive system, whereby 
the universities are confined to the aristocracy and 
the clergy, provides the fellows with patrons, and 
agreeable companions. An enlarged system will 
provide them with hard labour, and less aristocra- 
tical connections. We do not expect to find super- 
human virtue in human nature; and therefore we 
do not expect that those persons, for whose exclu- 
sive benefit these abuses exist, will be the parties 
to redress them, until the whole university has been 
remodelled by an authority internal to itself, and 
effectual guarantees have been provided. We are 
firmly persuaded that, be any reform, however spe- 
cious, carried on paper, the parties who will prac- 
tically work this reform will find it an easy matter 
so to work it, that it will be nothing better than 4 
dead letter. 

For the following reasons, therefore, we think that 
a royal commission ought to be issued to inquire 
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into the state of the universities. First, because 
jt is vain to hope that any really efficient reform 
ean originate within themselves. Secondly, that a 
fall inquiry may be made into the amount of the 
existing endowments, both of the colleges and the 
aniversities ; the purpose for which these endow- 
ments were given, and the degree in which those 

oses are fulfilled ; and to suggest a plan through 
ghich these endowments may be made more exten- 
sively useful to the public, and the intentions of the 
founders, which are not inconsistent with the present 
times, may be more effectually fulfilled. Thirdly, to 
suggest a plan through which the present absurd 
mode of granting degrees for pecuniary cousi- 
deration may be effectually remedied, and degrees 
may be made a real criterion of literary merit. 
Fourthly, to inquire into the wholesystemof tuition ; 
to examine into the various restrictions by which 
elections to fellowships are fettered; and to take 
effectual means for the restoration of an eflicient 
system of professorial teaching. Fitthly, toexamine 
into the whole question of the expense of an uni- 
versity education ; and to take measures for reducing 
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MARY! 


The grass is long above thy breast, 
The clay is o’er thy head; 
I’m lying on thy early grave, 
Yet cannot think thee dead; 
I cannot think that from my love 
Thou art for ever fled— 
Mary! Mary! 


Thou hear’st my sobs—the groans, uncheck’d, 
I utter for thy sake; 
Yet all to me’s a weary dream, 
From which I cannot break— 
A ghastly dreami—a fearful dream; 
And shall I never wake?— 
Mary! Mary! 


No more!—To hear thy voice no more!— 
No more thy smile to see! 
In groans I’ve said it o’er and o’er, 
Yet cannot think ’twiil be. 
How can I think that thou art gone, 
For ever gone from me? 
Mary! Mary! 


Throng! life to live without thy love— 
To live, and live alone; 
Till now, that thou indeed art gone, 
It was a thought unknown. 
How could I dream of losing thee? 
My own—my fond—my own 
Mary! Mary! 
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Greenwich. 


|it within such a reasonable amount as will fally 

render our universities available for the education 

of the middle classes of society. Sixthly, to take 

measures for placing the study of the different 

sciences on a footing of equality, according to the 

relative degree of their importance. Lastly, to 

reconstruct the body to whom the government of 

the university is entrusted ; and to provide that the 

chicf power be entrusted to the handsof nonebut men 

ot high literary and scientific attainments, A reform 

embracing anything short of these seven points, we 

feel assured, will be a failure, and tend to the per- 

petuating of existing evils. Such a reform as this, 

we are sure, can only be looked for from the Crown 

and Parliament, and not from the agency of the 
universities themselves, who have neither the will, 
the power, nor the necessary authority to accomplish : 
We advise, therefore, all our friends who feel an . 
interest in university reform, to petition Parliament ; 
early in the ensuing session; and by a strong ex- 
pression of public opinion, to strengthen the hands 

of those who are labouring to bring about the con- 

summation of so desirable a result. 


ee 


MARY! ie 


A LAMENT. 


Why art thou taken from my love ? 
Oh, Heaven! what sin is mine, 
That thus, in the full flush of life, 
Thou shouldst our lives untwine ; 
That thus, so early—ere her time— 
Thou, Heaven! shouldst make her thine? 
Mary! Mary! 


My name was ever on thy lips. 
When life was ebbing fast, 
The thought of me was with thee, love, 
The dearest, and the last. 
Oh, tell me, in the dark cold grave 
From thee it hath not past— 
Mary! Mary! 


Was it for this I left thee, love, 
For many a weary year, 

In care, to struggle on to wealth, 
That but for thee was dear; 
In joy, at last, to seek thee, love, 
And find thee lying here ® 

Mary! Mary! 


Hear me, thou hope—thou only joy— 

Thou one dream of my heart ! 
Death sunders only to rejoin. 

Whate’er, where’er thou art, 
Hear thou the voice of my despair, 

Not long—not long we part, 
Mary! Mary! 

W. C. Bawwerr. 





ASPIRATION. 


Give me Power—I would fain 

Over all Creation reign ; 

Earth and Heaven, Fire, Flood, and Air— 
All things that in Being share. 


Give me Pleasure—I would fill 

All my senses, and distil 

From each sight, and touch, and sound, 
Eestaey that has no bound, 








Give me Wisdom—I would be 
Spiritual and godlike—free, 

Knowing, thinking, as the soul 
Of each part and of the whole. 


Give me this—To die, and know 
Nought of all the outward show ; 
Or, to be for once supplied, 


(And in Being) satisfied, 


J,G,G, 
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HENRIETTA SONTAG—COUNTESS DE ROSSI. 


Tue return of Mademoiselle Sontag to the lyrical | 
stage, through circumstances so peculiar and wx ‘orseen, | 
very naturally awakes a more than ordinary curiosity | 


respecting her. Many years ago she was tlic pride 
P g yy g J 


of the operatic boards throughout Europe. Ter’ voice | 
. . | 
was magnificent, her person and manners were fasci- | 


nating, and she had formed for herself a style of sing- | 
ing altogether si generis. It is, moreover, one of the | 
great arts of dramatic policy to trumpet forth the, 
merits of favourite singers, so as to excite, and some-| 
times to bewilder, the iutellects of those whose habitual | 
pleasure is music. We remember Mademoiselle Son- | 
tag’s first appearance in Loudon. She had previously, | 
as is well, known, gained a high reputation on the| 
continent, by singing at Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and | 
other cities of Germany. But as London is the witi-| 
ma Thule of musical ambition, her career would have| 
been imperfect, her success almost trivial, had she not | 
passed the Channel, and delighted the amateurs of the 
British capital, which, without a figure of speech, is | 
the greatest centre of energy and intelligence in| 
Christendom. | 
There is a melancholy interest attached to her late | 
re-appearance. Admired for her beauty and her) 
talents, she was married early to a Sardinian gentle-| 
man, engaged in the business of diplomacy, who, as_ 
might have been expected, in a short time withdrew, 
her from the excitements and pleasures of public life. | 
She then formed one of a class constantly becoming 
more and more numerous in European society—we | 
mean ladfes who have been transferred from the stage 
to the drawing-room, which some regard as an extra-_ 
ordinary and fortunate achievement. We have our| 
doubts on this point. It may not be desirable at the! 
outset to be placed on the stage, and surrounded by | 
all its temptations, all its gaicties, all its excitements, | 
and all its dangers; but these once subdued by the | 
force of habit, or neutralized by the pure love of art, | 
there is, perhaps, no life so full of charms, and, there-| 
fore, so difficult to be quitted, as that of the stage | 
—we mean to those few who attain pre-emincuce 
there, and exercise a sort of sovereign influence over | 
public taste. | 
Fame of all kinds is intoxicating, but especially that | 
of a great actor or singer, who looks renown face to | 
face, as it were, and enjoys in person that which 
others only taste proleptically, by throwing themselves 
through the force of imagination into the bright circles 
of futurity. To a woman, above all things, soung, 
beautiful, susceptible, celebrity is a Circean cup. 
She beholds, in some sort, thousands at her feet—she | 
lives in an atmosphere perfumed with applause —the 
whole public is but as an echo to repeat her praises per- 
petualiy. All who feel, and many thousands who only | 
affect to feel, the pleasures imparted by music—all | 
who have a voice in society, or, still more bewitching, 
who can give permanence to their eloquent adn:‘ration 
through the press, unitein accomplishing her apotncosis. 
Wheu, therefore, through love, or any other pas- 
sion, she.is snatched from this mimic world, this blaze 
of admiration, this inexpressibly sweet and soothing 





of domestic life, the change is too frequently followed 
by poignant disappointment and regret. The exist. 
ence of a great actress or singer is external. All she 
does is to produce effect on others. Her talents ma 
in fact, be said to be latent or invisible, till they are 
called into activity, and rendered palpable by the pre- 
sence of applauding multitudes. No painter would 
create a gallery of pictures if all the rest of the world 
were blind. No man would give up his nights and 
days to the study of eloquence, if the music of his 
periods were to be displayed before a deaf or unap. 
preciating audience. Still less, therefore, would 
singer cultivate assiduously ail the resources of her 
voice, and almost convert herself into a mere well. 
spring of sound, were she not to be repaid by the 
simultaneous admiration of brilliant and generons 
audiences, who have wealth, distinction, and fame at 
their command. 

It is commonly believed that Mademoiselle Sontag 
abandoned the stage without reluctance, and volun. 
tarily gave herself up to the obscurity of ordj. 
nary life. She herself, however, is deeply conscious, 
we are sure, that this is a grievous error. In the 
glimpses we obtain of her subsequent career, we dis. 
cover irrefragable proofs that she perpetually sighed 
for the enjoyment of publicity. Consequently, though 
the causes of her re-appearance cannot but be painful 
to her, we make no doubt that, when the happy moment 
arrived, she again trod the stage with rapture, like one 
who escapes from long imprisonment to liberty, or 
ascends from the dim eclipse of defeat to victory and 
the exercise of power. This is the event of her life on 
which, were we her friend, we should be most inclined 
to congratulate her. Like a star long hidden by thick 
clouds, she has now emerged once more into the clear 


‘| bright heaven, and sheds radiance far and wide around 


her. As the Countess de Rossi, she may have tasted 
all that equable pleasure and satisfaction which a re- 
tired and quiet life can bestow; but as Henrietta 
Sontag, the prima donna of the opera-house, she pro- 
bably enjoys, at times at least, a rapturous delight, 
altogether unknown to other women. This would un- 
doubtedly be her confession, could she be brought to 
disclose her secret thoughts; and, accordingly, she no 
doubt finds, as well as the public, that adversity “oft 
bears a precious jewel in its head.” 

A great deal has been written on the merits of this 
distinguished singer, who has been placed in parallel 
with Madame Pasta, Malibran, and Jenny Lind. These 
comparisons are generally ridiculous, because language 
supplies no medium for conveying correctly to others 
our impressions of singing. When we are speaking of 
a voice which those to whom we speak have not heard, 
the most elaborate and learned critique will fail in the 
attempt to impart a true idea of it. We may describe 
the amount of pleasure we have received; we may 
enter into details respecting it; we may be eloquent; 
we may exhaust the terms of admiration; but, when 
all this has been done, our hearers or readers will only 
be able to gather generally that we have been ex- 
tremely delighted. Of Madame Pasta, for example, 








atmosphere, to be Femoved to the calm and quictude 





now that she has disappeared from the stage, it is im- 
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ible to give to opera-goers any conception. What 
the voice is, we know not, save that it is a power to 
cause certain peculiar vibrations in the air, which, strik- 

on our sensorium, give rise to sensations which are 
not afterwards to be represented by ideas. Music is 
gimost exclusively a matter of sensation, and has little 
or nothing to do with the intellect. It produces a 

uliar condition of our nervous system; it occasions 
an agreeable motion in our animal spirits; it excites 
our feelings ; it awakens our sympathies; it connects 
itself with innumerable associations, and stirs all the 
world of passion within us; but the means by which it 
exercises this power defy analysis, and even lie beyond 
the reach of conjecture. The most subtle metaphysics 
cannot descend into that abyss, so that we must be 
content to enjoy the pleasure, without knowing whence 
it cometh, or whither it goeth. 

When persons in society talk of the opera, especially 
if they have the misfortune to possess a smattering of 
musical knowledge, you often feel ashamed to experi- 
ence any pleasure in common with them, they are so 
intensely silly. Affecting to be pre-eminently familiar 
with all great singers, they talk of Pasta, Sontag, 
and Lind, just as, were they politicians, they would 

rate about Palmerston, Talleyrand, or Metternich. 
biten and often do they suggest a pungent quotation 
from Shakspeare — 

“ The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words,’— 

for, with their “contralto,’’ their “soprano,’’ and their 
“mezzo-soprano,” they bother you by the hour. They 
do not hear music to enjoy it, but to dissertate about 


it. Mademoiselle Sontag is to them not a source of} 


pleasure, but a topic. They carry their tablets to the 
opera-house, that they may set down those trite obser- 
vations which they can afterwards dole forth among 
persons of their own calibre in society. Nothing can 
exceed the airs of superiority which one of this class 
of persons feels, when he asks you if you have heard 
Lind or Sontag, and feels sure you will answer in the 
negative. He is then in a state of mental extacy; and 
if you care less for the truth than for a joke, you will 
humour him, that you may see his little mind over- 
flowing with gratification. Yet these individuals help 
to make up the singers’ world, which possibly, but for 
them, would be extremely limited; for the true lovers 
of music, like the true lovers of all other arts, are few 
indeed. We have been at the opera-house in com- 
pany with persons of this stamp, who, instead of yield- 
ing themselves up for the time to the witchery of song, 
have been but laboriously exhibiting their musical 
learning ; affecting to detect faults in the most exqui- 
site passages, and worrying us to death with their own 
theories of what the thing ought to have been. ‘This 
is particularly the case with Mademoiselle Sontag’s 
countrymen, who, because they have the most unmu- 
sical language in Europe, think themselves entitled to 
pronounce judgment, ez cathedra, upon all others, as 
well as upon music itself. 

But from these let us now turn to the professional 
career of Mademoiselle Sontag, who was born at 
Coblentz on the 3d of January, 1809. ‘The date of 


her birth reminds us of a strange theory which was 
started some few years ago by one of the public jour- 
nals, which was, that all persons of superior genius 


had been born in winter, and particularly in the month 


of January. The writer looked carefully through bio- 
graphical dictionaries, and found sufficient instances 
to satisfy his own mind; and many other writers in 
newspapers and magazines ingeniously supported his 
views. After a short time it was recollected that 
Shakspeare was born on the 23d April; and, without 
any further ceremony, the notion was dismissed. The 
aucient Greeks had a different theory, which was that 
the best time to be born was about September or 
October, asthe best time to get married was in January. 
Fancy may amuse itself with such considerations, but 
experience shows that every month in the year has 
produced its great men and women also, though phi- 
losophy, if properly set upon the track, might possibly 
discover reasons why one month should produce more 
genius than another. 

Iienrietta Sontag’s pareuts were in obscure, if not 
in humble circumstances, as she is said to have been 
descended from a family of artists, of whom the utmost 
that can be affirmed seems to be that it was respect- 
able. Her biographers are much too pompous to be 
communicative or satisfactory. Forgetting they have 
to relate a life, they endeavour to compose an eulogium, 
which they divide between her beauty and her taleats, 
not knowing exactly to which to give the preference. 
If they will take our word for it, we will deliver them 
at once from that dilemma by informing them that she 
never was beautiful, though she possessed a very pleas- 
ing countenance and pretty figure. But beauty is rare 
in Germany, and, therefore, a little may be allowed to 
goagreat way. Mademoiselle Sontag had something 
about her more fascinating than physical beauty. We 
mean the witchery of genius, which would have com- 
municated to features much inferior to hers an irresis- 
tible charm. 

We are told that at five years of age she already be 
gan to give proofs of her musical talents, while at seven 
she obtained a reputation for beauty. ‘This is ri- 
diculous. She was no doubt a pretty child; and as she 
had even then begun to be a public character, her pret- 
tiness was generally noticed in her neighbourhood. 
The biographies we have seen are extremely mys- 
terious in their revelations; relating, for example, that 
her mother used to place her on a table to sing toa 

ircie of friendly neighbours, or the authorities of the 
city, or even to the nobility of the district. If her 
father was a poor artist, how came he to be acquainted 
with the authorities or the nobility; and where, how, 
and when, was she perched on atable to sing? Most 
people are aware of what mighty consequence nobility 
is thought to be of in Germany. ‘There a nobleman 
is uec:ssarily an adept in all kinds of knowledge. 
His av juaintance with music is innate, and the voices 
he adiuires immediately become superhumanly sweet. 
This, therefore,wasthetirethat ripened Heurietta Sontag. 
With her arms hanging beside her, her eye on a fly 
crawling across the window, or watching a butterfly 
flitting from flower to flower without, she was beheld 
by some illustrious unknown, executing the grand aria 
of “The Queen of Night,” in “The Magic Flute.’ 
Would that some sensible person had witnessed and 
described these things! We should then have been 
able to appreciate the effect produced by the little 
girl’s voice, the power and richness of which we do 
not comprehend a bit the better for comparing it to 
mountain rills, 
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716 ; 
Jenny Lind has enjoyed the advantage of possess- 


ing a more enlightened and observing circle of friends 
than Henrietta Sontag, whose life would be highly 
interesting if written by a man of sense, with the pro- 
per materials at his disposal. From the ordinary 
sketches put forward, we learn very little. They move 
through her biography by leaps and bounds, skipping 
four or five years at a time; and that, too, when it is 
most important to know what was the training of the 
voice, what the systcm, if any, of diet, what the collateral 
instruction she received from those around her. Her 
parents, we are told, were too judicious to think of de- 
riving profit from exhibiting their child as an iufant 
wonder through the opera managers of Germany—a 
phrase of exquisite vagueness—who were eager to 
secure her services, each for his own theatre. 
One thing we distinctly discover, namely, that she 
was brought up in a sort of musical hotbed, since 
already, at the age of eleven years, a part entitled “The 
Little Daughter of the Danube ”’ was written expressly 
for her; and in this she performed at the theatre of 
Darmstadt, no doubt with unbounded applause, for the 
Germans are as liberal of praise to their own country- 
women as they are sometimes grudging of it to stran- 
gers. There must, however, have been in this ex- 
hibition something upon the whole unsatisfactory; 
otherwise, we can scarcely believe that parents who 
are injudicious enough to permit so premature a display 
would, immediately afterwards, have exhibited the 
prudence necessary to withdraw her from the “ heat 
of theatres, and the warmth of admiration,’’ and trans- 
port her to the conservatory of Prague. Prodigies 
are always great nuisances, especially to themseives. 
Nothiog is beautiful but what is natural; and it 1s 
highly unnatural to force a child into the situation of 
a woman, and expect from her the impersonation and 
expression of passions which she has never felt, and 
therefore can neither understand nor realise to others. 
To a certain extent, Henrietta Sontag was preserved 
from this humiliation; though, in common with many 


other celebrated singers, she was several times brought |! slight. 


HENRIETTA SONTAG. 


jecting herself into the passions of women, at leas; as 
they are represented in opera houses, where the Sorrows 
of the heart are set to music, and people laugh, 
rave, make love, stab, and die, singing. « Chantes 
toujours,’’ as they say in France, “ x'importe! allon, 
messieurs et mesdames, saisons l’umour.” There . 
nothing like it. So thought the Prague managers . 
and little Henricita, at once transformed into a heroine, 
was called upon io do her pari in “Jean de Paris.” 

_ But on the lyric stage, as the knowing-ones express 
it, It is impcssible to make love, or sing about it, unti] 
you are, or appear to be, of a certain height. Henrietty 
was too short by four inches for love ; but this did not 
signify. There was a mighty Hellenist at Prague, who, 
iu his profound researches into antiquity, had dis. 
covered that the Greek actors wore the Kothurgos 
when they desired to represeut gods or goddesses ; 
personages who, of course, were a little taller thay 
we. This extraordinary genius suggested that Hen. 
rictta should wear cork hecls; and cke soles, we pre- 
sume, otherwise four inches of heel might have been 
inconvenient. By erudite investigations into the his. 
tory of France, it was also found that the ladies of the 
‘court of Louis XV. wore high-heeled shoes, and dyed 
ithem red, Behold, theu, the whole difficulty got over, 
‘and Heurictta mounted on the Kothurnos, before all the 
lrank and fashion of Prague, who must of necessity 
have been extremely delighted. We should, certainly, 
have been much gratified to have seen her on that 
night as Princess of Navarre, with her high vermillion 
heels and short petticoats. But the Bohemians saw 
her, and were enchanted, as all German populations 
are bound to be with a musical prodigy. They would 
‘otherwise be no better than the rest of the world— 
|their chief distinction consisting in that high degree 
of mock enthusiasm which they can, at any time, get 
}up to order. 

| They who are profoundly versed in operatic history 
will, no doubt, know ail about Gerstener, of whose 
‘merits, or performances, our knowledge is rather 
Ile was, nevertheless, considered, in his day, 








forward too carly, and owed her success more to the}/a gicat man at Prague, where, like other great men, 


indulgence than to the judgment of her critics. 


| , . 
he would seem to have treated the public rather 


Much has, no doubt, been written on the musical}|cavalierly, it beiug his custom to act very carelessly, 


education of Germany, which, until recently, had scarcely 
anything but music ou which habitually to pride itself. || 
But we are yet greatly in the dark respecting those |; 
methods of voice-training which succeed so well in|) 
that country. We are accordingly unable to appre- |! 
ciate, save by the result of the instructions received by |) 
Mademoiselle Sontag, whether at Darmstadt or Prague. || 
We know not how to distinguish between what was 
contributed by nature and what was effected by art. 
We only know that in three years Henrietta had made 
great progress iv her studies, and was led to aspire io 
make a figure on those boards where the ‘‘ Marriage of 
Yigaro” and the “Clemenze di Tito” were first pro- 
duced by Mozart. 

We now come to an epoch in Mademoiselle Sontag’s 
life. Scarcely had she attained the age of fourteen 
when, through the illness of the principal prima donna 
of the Prague opera, she was called upon to make her 
debut in earnest as a public singer. Her parents, we 
are told, now no longer felt any objection to her ap. 

ing definitively on the stage—conceiving, appa- 





; 


on ordinary occasions; but when he perceived the 


sort of voice possessed by the little cork-heeled 
herolue, against whom, properly speaking, he was 
pitted, the man of faces and grimaces made a great 
effort, fearing he might, otherwise, lose ground in 
public estimation. In fact, Henrietta Sontag’s voice 
soon awakened him from his dream of false security, 
and warned him that if he wou!ld be tolerated any 
longer, he must do his best. For many nights did 
little Llenrietta figure ou vermillion cork as Princess 
of Navarre, delighting, as at Coblentz, the authorities 
of the town, and the nobility of the district, as all 
will readily believe who have had the pleasure to 
hear her. 

It may with truth be said, that Germany is go- 
verned by the fiddlestick—not the people only, but 
bishops, margraves, kings, kaisars, and all. No sooner 


had the Imperial Court heard of the little cork-heeled 
prodigy of Prague, than an order was sent down to 
deprive the Bohemians of their favourite, who, next 
year, therefore, made her appearance at Vienna ; and, 








rently, that a girl of fourteen.is fully capable of pro- | 


in conjunction with her judicious parents, she gave 
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ly speaking, there were giants in the land in 

those days as well as in ours. One of Henrietta’s bio- 

hers talks of “ Kings of Railways,” and “ Colossi 

of Rhodes,” and then ‘proceeds to state that in that 

icular section of our century there were co- 

managers in Italy, among whom Barbaja was 

chief. Justice is scarcely donc to this gentleman. It 

is rashly taken for granted that he owed his success 

to his cash. But we, who deal forth equal justice to 

al] mankind, desire to know how he earned this eash ; 

whether it was not by understanding his business, 
and performing assiduously the duties attached to it. 

Barbaja, it seems, was a sort of.princely theatrical 
monopolist, who had a palace o on the Bay-of Naples, 
where he imprisoned inusical geninses in upper rooms, 
as Solomon of old imprisoned genii in cop} er bottles. 
There, in the upper rooms we mean, not 
they wrote operas, fanned during their work with the 
backs of music-books, by little boys. With these 
Barbaja would then electrify Europe, until fortune 
descended to him, as Jupiter did to Danie, in a golden 
shower. We can discover no utility in d disparaging the 

nius of this enterprising N eapolitan adventurer, who, 
in 1824, was lessee of the principal German and Italian 
a Managers, it is supposed, had nec d, 3 in our 

ys, of much greater talent than in those early piping 
days of peace, when great singers were as plentiful as 
blackberries, aud great musical composers almost as 
rife. We do not see this. On the contrary, we think 
Barbaja displayed more genius than all the managers 
now living put together, though he failed in tempting 
Henrietta into lialy, where she would probably have 
improved her voice, as well as her style of singing, 
magnificent as both are. 

When Barbaja arrived at Vieuna, he immediately, 
of course, heard of the “ wonder’’—to adopt musical 
language—and, in spite of his antipathy to the harsh 
Teutonic jargon, went to the German opera to hear 
her sing. Of course he was enchanted, and made her 
a handsome offer, provided she would accompany him 
into the sunny regions of the South. To this 
her parents very wisely objected, since at the time she 

was much too young for the experiment not to have 
been hazardous. Other considerations may also have 
had their weight. At any rate, Barbaja was this 
time doomed to encounter disappointment; and from 
that day to the present, Mademoiselle Sontag has 
never traversed the Alps in her professional capacity. 
Fortunately for her fame, however, some concession 
was made to the Neapolitan manager; that is, she was 
permitted to sing in the Italian opera at Vienna. 

On the occasion of Henrictta’s removal to the 
Carinthia at Vienna, mention is made by the bio- 
graphers of Madame Fodor; and an expression is, in 
so doing, made use of, that may excite some reflection. 
That distinguished prima doxna, it is said, is still re- 
membered by the old Aadifucs of her Majesty’s Theatre. 
And is this the fame of a great singer? How many 
of those Aabitucs remain? How rapidly will the circle 
of Madame Fodor's memory diminish until it is atlength 
extinguished with the death of the last of the Aabitues ? 
Poor lady! When she heard Henrietia Sontag sing 


ane of an astonishing patriotism. Figuratively or 


in ‘the bottles 


at the Carinthia, she exclaimed, “* Had I her voice, I 
would hold the whole world at my feet!” 
What vanity! 


What an 


eccentric’ idea! The whole world 
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meant the few musical persons who frequented the 
opera; few, we mean, comparatively. But in pro- 
portion as the fame of a singer is fleeting, is it vital 
and delightful while it lasts. The singer has no time 
to think of futurity, of the interminable succession of 
coming ages, of the innumerable causes which must 
conspire to quench her name, and overwhelm it with 
oblivion. She ministers pleasure to tens of thousands 
while she lives, and, fortunately for her, she is not 
gifted in general with sufficient power of reflection to 
look forward and anticipate the darkness that must, in 
a short time, engulph her power. 

Should Germany ever awaken in reality from the 
political dream in which it has hitherto lain oppressed, 


land half strangled by the nightmare of monarchy, 


many of its cities will probably contend for the honour 
of having given birth to Robert Blum, though the in- 
having been his place of martyrdom will cling 
everlastingly to Vienna. Up to the present time, 
nearly the only talent that awakens the rivalry of Ger- 
man cities is that of a singer or composer. The 
Prussians, it is said, are proud, or were formerly, that 
Mademoiselle Sontag was born at Coblentz, rendered 
notorious in other days by the assembling there of 
French emigrants, to plot and conspire against liberty. 
As a Prussian, Henrietta was inv ited to Berlin, and 
there for a time steeped in elysium the ears of those 
effeminate dile/ lanti, who seem to have mistaken 
musie for morality, and a rage for the opera, for pa- 
triotism. This, of course, was no fauli of Mademoiselle 
Tt was not her mission to regencrate her 
fatherland. As she could afford delight to the idle 
public, she was, and ought to be satisfied, because 
that was her profession, that was what she aimed at, 
and that, it must be owned, she accomplished tri- 
umphantiy. 

But the Berliners were not destined long to re- 
tain their fascinating countrywoman, who, yielding 
to the solicitations of Rochefoucault, backed by 
those of Rossini, aecepted an engagement in Paris, 
whither she repaired, after having reaped a golden 
harvest in the Rhenish provinces, and in Holland. 
The French capital under the Restoration is well 
known to have been a sort of Circean sty, in which 
all the vices were cultivated to perfection, and 
royalty reigned over hearts dead to everything but the 
sense of voluptuousness. Millions would then have 
been cheerfully given by the Court to any one who 


famy © 


Sontag. 


should have invented a new pleasure. Among this 
effeminate rabble, noble and ignoble, Mademoiselle 


Sontag excited for awhile the utmost enthusiasm. 
fhe madness we have seen prevail on the, subject of 
Jenny Lind was diffused through Paris by Sontag, 
whose name was in every mouth, and for whose merits 
there were ten thousand dandies ready to fight so many 
harmless duels! This was just three years before the 
overthrow of the Bourbons—before that epicurean and 
degraded race had been driven for ever from power; 
for, though a second restoration should be effected to- 
morrow, instead of restoring them to power, it would 
only place them in a position to attract and concen- 
trate upon themselves the contempt of France and all 
Europe. 

When she returned to Berlin, 4 scene took place in 
Keenigstadht, which, while it illustrates the calm cou- 
rage and self-possession of Madlle. Sontag, shows, at 
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the same time, to what unmanly excesses the rage for 
music, real or affected, could then hurry a German au- 
dience. Because, in the search after fortune and re- 
putation, their countrywoman had thought proper to 
exercise her taleuts in tiie French capital, those silly 
Berliners endeavoured to overwhelm her with hisses 
and contempt, and tried to extract from her a promise, 
an oath, that she would go no more among the hated 
foreigners. The auri sacra fames, and her self-respect, 
both preserved Mddle. Sontag from yielding to this 
contemptible persecution. While they yelled, bel. 
lowed, aud hissed, she stood immovable on the stage, 
determined uot to yield a jot; and when they per- 
ccived the scornful superiority with which she treated 
them, they shrunk into themselves, and suffered her 
to display her distinguished powers for their awuse- 
ment. : 

On her return to Paris, she met and became inti- 
mate with Malibran, whose extraordinary style of sing- 
ing afterwards made so powerful an impression on the 
public mind in this country. The readers of Roman 
history will remember how rival jockies had vast fac- 
tions to support them in the Eternal City. Such per- 
sons will experience no surprise that, among the indo- 
lent and voluptuous citizens of Paris, every emiueut 
prima donua lias her party ready to sacrifice the repu- 
tations of all other ladies at her shrine. But Mali- 
bran and Soutag, instead cf studiously exciting this 
absurd feeling among their admirers, had the good 
sense to perceive how iuch better it would be to cul- 
tivate each other’s friendship, which they did, to the 
uo small surprise of those petty agitators who consti- 
tute so large a portion of asinger’s audience, and con- 
tribute so much to the spread of her fame. No one 
who has heard the two singers can fail to be seusible 
how vast was the difference between thir styles. 
Calm and sweet, and possessing consummate skill, 


Madile. Sontag displays ail the resources of art in her || 


impersonations of passion. Gifted with a superior 
understanding, she knows how to represent evcry shade 
of feeling by the intonations of the voice ; but, in her 
most enthusiastic moments, she is acting still. She 
never forgets herself in the character stie assumes ;_ but, 
by observation aud diligent study, has acquired the 
power to project herself successively into a variety of 
parts, with immense facility and effect. Malibran, on 
the contrary, fiery and impetuous, often forget herself 
entirely, and was hurried away irresistibly by the illu- 
sions of the stage. She did not act, but lived the 
part. For a moment she was what she seemed, and 
her voice—rich, warm, flexible, and full of power— 
poured through the theatre like a flood, agitating every 
breast, and inundating it with pleasure. 

It is one of the characteristics of genius to be gene- 
rous aud compassionate; aud Madlle. Sontag is said 
to have always possessed this qualify in an eminent 
degree. Having, in her early years, known what 
poverty was, she has always cherished a lively sym- 
pathy for the poor, and sought, by every means in her 
power, to mitigate their sufferings. This is better 


even than professional success—to triumph is to enjoy 
personal delight; but to distribute largely the fruits 
of that triumph among the poor, to shed joy and glad- 
ness over the humble hearth, to be a protector to the 
widow and the orphan, and a friend to the friendless ; 
these are the achievements of something still nobler 
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than genius itself—they belong to virtue and relio; 
and raise the mind that performs them far ahoye all 
conventional greatness. One cold night, when 
Sontag was quitting the theatre, still full of the 
emotion inspired by her having performed the part of 
‘Donna Anna, in “Don Giovanni,” she Saw, on the s 
‘of a door, three German girls, clustered round their 
| mother, singing the songs of their fatherland. She was 
immediately attracted to the group, and, on drawj 
‘near, discovered that the mother, a woman of about 
| thirty, had onee, as she remembered, been a singer in 
|| the theatre at Damnstadt. All persons understand the 
love of country—all know what it is to have one’s 
|patriotism awakened by distress in a foreign lang 
| Imagine one of my readers hearing an acquaintanee 
| however slight or casual, striking up,— 











> 





“ My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart is not here,” 


_,on the banks of the Mississippi or the Oronoko ! What 
would he not do for him? Would not his purse be 
out in aninstant F Would he not take the man to his 
inn, and perform on some scale, small or great, the 
part of the good Samaritan? Madlle. Sontag at least 
‘did this. She asked the woman where she lived, gave 
ler money, and left her. The same evening a trusty 
' servant was sent to the poor actress’s lodging with 
means for her return to Darmstadt, namely, £120 ster. 
| ling; and, for seven years afterwards, Sontag, without 
| making herself known, allowed her a pension sufficient 
for her support, and the musical education of her 
idaughters. ‘This is acting in the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity ; this is to— 

| “Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 


Se ee 


One of these three girls has since risen to the highest 
eminence as a singer on the German stage. Her 
‘name, for obvious reasons, need not be mentioned ; 
but it is only within the last two years that she has 
i| learned the name of her long invisible benefactress, 





| During her residence in Paris, Mademoiselle Sontag 
was married to the Count di Rossi, a diplomatist of 
‘respectable talents, but who would never have been 
‘known widely to the public, save as her husband, 
|The King of Sardinia, in whose service he was, thought 
it an act of condescension in acount to marry a singer. 
'The condescension was on the other side, and Made- 
moiselle Sontag may be said to have ennobled Count 
di Rossi, by giving him her hand. However, she had 
| been herself ennobled before the ceremony by the King 
of Prussia, who, with that ludicrous generosity for 
which princes are sometimes remarkable, granted let- 
ters of nobility to her and her ancestors for seven or 
eight generations back—Mademoiselle Sontag does 
}not know exactly which. Many an honest burgher of 
Coblentz, therefore, went to his grave without know- 
ing he was a count; which, secing the estimation in 
which titles are held in Germany, may be regarded as 
a particular nisfortune. 

We now come to Mademoiselle Sontag’s appearance 
in London, which may be regarded as by far the most 
important event in her life, all she had achieved on 
the coutinent having been nothing but a prelude to 
this greater triumph. The managers of the opera 
house were some time in negotiation with her before 
she would accept an engagement; which may be ac- 
counted for by the very natural wish on her part to 
enhance her own merits, and to yield only to the most 
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pressing solicitations. In singing, as in other things, 
eoyness and distance only augment the eagerness of 

i The more peremptory was her refusal, the 
rose the offers of the managers; till, having 
at length reached the desired pitch, she gracefully 
yielded, and quitted Paris for London. 

There was then among the opera-goers the same 
sort of rage for Sontag as we have since witnessed for 
Jenny Lind, though the press did not yield itself so 
completely to the tyranny of music. Novelty, of course, 
had its influence, and fora short time eveu Pasta her- 
self appeared to be eclipsed by the new star from 
Germany. But in the minds of all true judges there 
never existed amoment’s hesitation in deciding between 
the two singers. Madame Pasta, in truth, stood alone; 
not only without any one who could rival, but without 
any one who could approach her. Equal, perhaps, as 
an actress, to Mrs. Siddons herself, she possessed a 
voice which, however it may be technically charac- 
terised, was in all respects the finest in the world. 
They who judge by ordinary rules, may deny it the 
praise of this or that quality, but it had precisely the 
thing which constitutes the highest excellence. It 
was unequalled for its power of exciting emotion, and 

hing all the recesses of the heart. We have 
aced ourselves in every part of the opera-house, in 
order to be able to observe its effects from different dis- 
tances—in the stalls, in the pit, in the slips, in the boxes, 
in the gallery—and everywhere the same absorbing flood 
of sound has enveloped us. To technicalities we often 
attach no definite idea. It signifies nothing whether 
her voice was a mezzo soprano or not. It was an in- 
strument of unparalleled force, flexibility, and sweet- 
ness, and expressed, better than that of any woman 
we ever heard, the most subtle workings of the pas- 
sions. Madame Pasta appeared to infuse her intellect 
into her voice, and listening to her was consequently 
a pleasure, differing in kind from listening to any other 
singer. In two things, especially, she seemed to us 
to attain something like perfection—in expressing the 
joy of triumph and passion, and the keenest and most 
poignant feelings of sorrow. Thus she embraced the 
poles, as it were, of human feeling, the excess of joy 
and the excess of grief; and she ranged through all 
the intermediate sentiments with a grace, ease, and 
power, unknown to other singers. 

Nevertheless, when Mademoiselle Sontag made her 
appearance, that most distinguished woman was thrown 
into the shade. We weut, of course, to hear the new 
singer, and felt aud admitted all her excellencies. She 
had a style entirely her own, some idea of which we 
may have succeeded in conveying to the reader, though 
it is so impossible to do this completely, that the 
celebrity, built on the exercise of the voice, must in- 
evitably perish for that very reason. In all other arts, a 
complete terminology has been invented by artists. You 
can convey an ideaof any peculiar excellence from age to 
age. You may describe poetry, or painting, or sculpture, 
so as to enable future generations to judge correctly of 
the productions you delineate, though they should 
themselves, in the interval, be utterly lost. But not 


iu 


trates the soul, and creates, as it were, a thrill of plea- 
sure in it, as when you cast a stone into the ocean, 


and produce an emotion on its surface, But when the 
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emotion has subsided, no distinct idea has been left upon 
the mind—nothing but a confused recollection of 
delight—an impassioned memory, if we may So Cie 
press ourselves—of which we can render no account 
to others. We may be eloquent, indeed, on the plea- 
sure we have tasted; we may dilate upon it; we may 
excite the envy of our hearers or readers; we may 
create the impression that it was something wonder- 
ful; but of its nature and extent we can convey no 
conception. We heard Mademoiselle Sontag in several 
of her favourite parts—in “ The Barber of Seville,”’ in 
“ Otello,’’ in “The Cenerentola,” in “The Crociato 
in Egitto,” in “Don Giovanui”—and in each and 
all of these her performance inspired us with extraor- 
dinary delight. She was young, moreover, and hand- 
some ; and her person, consequently, strengthened the 
impression made by her voice. There was something 
sylph-like and bounding in her form. Fair, with pe- 
culiarly fine arms and neck, she seemed the most de- 
licate of opera queens; and the knowledge that her 
character was every way equal to her abilities tinged 
your admiration with profound respect. 

Still, we never could look on her with the same 
eyes as we looked on Madame Pasta, whose character 
was equally excellent, and, whose genius was greatly 
superior. When she appeared upon the stage, the ap- 
plause was possibly less vociferous, but it was more 
heartfelt. There was a majesty in her manner which 
often rebuked boisterousness into silence. There 
would have been more demonstration liad the delight 
felt been less. She did not seem so much a per- 
son to be applauded as to be gazed at with silent 
rapture. It is known that her figure was latterly 
deformed by corpulence-—that she moved heavily, and 
not apparently without effort—but the instant her 
figure appeared from behind the scene, one deep uni- 
versal thrill of pleasure passed through the whole 
house; and then, perhaps, followed bursts of tu- 
multuous applause. But we have been present when 
the only intimations of pleasure given by an immense 
audience were suppressed sobs and tears—when the 
women all wept irresistibly, and the men hid their 
faces in their hands to conceal their emotion. There 
was no applause then—no shouting, no clapping, no 
throwing of wreaths or bouquets on the stage. One 
universal sob was the only tribute to her genius, ex- 
cept that here and there women went into hysterics, 
while men, ashamed of their humanity, dashed out of 
their boxes to recover themselves in the corridor. Such 
were the effects of Pasta’s singing, and they were 
such as we have never seen produced in the same de- 
gree by any other performer. 

On one occasion we heard Pasta, Sontag, and Vel- 
luti, in the same opera; and we have more than once 
heard Sontag play “Desdemona” to Pasta’s “ Otello.” 
We could then compare the voices of the two -singers, 
and estimate the effect produced on the mind by each. 
In Pasta art was so complete that it concealed art, 
and seemed to be pure nature; but in Sontag you al- 
ways felt the presence of science, and the ext i 
resources of art—consummate and wonderful, indeed, 
but still you felt them, to the no small diminution of 
your pleasure. 

From London Mademoiselle Sontag returned to 
Berlin, whence, after having sung with the usual 
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‘she constituted by far the most eminent and remark- 
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effect, she departed, by the way of Warsaw, for St. 
Petersburg. | Despotism, fatal to everything else, 
is propitious to the opera, which shows that there is 
nothing revolutionary in music. ‘This, indeed, is per- 
haps the only art which can be said to thrive within 
the precincts of tyranny. The poet, the sculptor, and 
the painter, may so far forget their sacred missions as 
to contribute to adorn a despot’s reign, though the 
influence of their genius is circumscribed by his arbi- 
trary authority; while they themselves are degraded 
in becoming instruments of imperial pleasure. Music 
easily allies itself with power of every kind ; and, con- 


uently, even the Czar, hateful as he is to every | 


man of liberal sentiments, becomes amiable towards 
singers, whom he patronises and enriches with lavish 
munificence. No wonder, therefore, that Softag was a 
favourite at St. Petersburg—that the Czar smiled 


upon her, and that the nobles re-echoed the senti-| 


ments of the court. Fortune, of course, followed 
in the train of all this patronage; and the amount 
of property amassed by the successful use of the 
voice was, in Henrietta’s case, great almost beyond 
example. 

At length came the period when the King of Sar- 
dinia consented to allow the Count di Rossi to make 
his marriage public. Up to that period, the policy of 
the Court of Turin had ably seconded the interests of 
the Count, which were greatly promoted by suffering 
his wife to remain upon the stage. 
thought to have accumulated sufficient, the royal as- 
sent was immediately obtained to her public recogni- 
tion as Countess di Rossi. Then, of course, followed 


won so many laurels, and enjoyed so much personal 
gratification. It is observed by one of her biographers 


that the King of Sardinia was induced, by her eminent | 


virtues, to hasten the period of her recognition, and 
afterwards, by the same sagacious writer, that the 
King of Bavaria was likewise excited to admiration by 
her virtues. That Mademoiselle Sontag’s virtues were 
great and numerous, we acknowledge with pleasure ; 
and we believe there is no person in Europe who does 
not yield her the tribute of praise on that score. But 
it is pre-eminently comic to be told that the lover of 
Lola Montes particularly admired Mademoiselle Son- 
tag for her virtues; in truth, we have yet to learn| 
that virtue is any recommendation to a king—espe- 
cially that Virtue of self-respect for which Mademoiselle 
Sontag was always remarkable. We think it far more 
probable that her personal beauty, and the power of 
her voice, were her chief recommendations ; and that, 
if she had been less virtuous, the attraction would 
have been thought to be so much the greater. 
However, virtuous she was and is, in spite of kings 
and courts, and we entertain no doubt that when she 
was admitted into the diplomatic circles at the Hague, 


able personage there, This we say through our admi- 


ration for genius of every kind, and not out of any 
disrespect towards diplomatists, or diplomatists’ wives, 
who generally have as much vanity as any prima donna, 
though often without any of her claims to the admi- 
ration of the world. 

We remarked at the outset that, when Mademoiselle 
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her retirement from the lyric boards, where she had | 
|of hearts at once, and been habituated to applause, io 
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'| figure on the stage. 


sacrifice, and one to which her inclinations by no means 
prompted. On the contrary, it is evident she alws 

regretted the life she had left; and, in the midet 4 
what is called high society, sighed for the laborious 
days when most of her hours were spent in study, and 
in preparing for the triumphs of the evening. This 
we learn from the tenor of her amusements, which 
were all, more or less, connected with music. Op 
every fitting occasion she allowed herself to be induced 
to sing, not through what is properly called vanity 
bat through the consciousness of possessing distin. 
guished talents, properly to exercise which is to be 
happy. The droning trivialities of society could not 
content her; and the position she occupied, respect. 
able and influential in itself, could not permit her to 
enjoy the true delights of domestic life. Even these 
however desirable they may be, would never have ss. 
tisfied a woman accustomed to the turbulent emo- 
tions of a prima donna. Women who have never 
emerged from privacy kuow nothing of the intoxicatj 

influence of fame, and it is well they should never 
know it. All cannot be public personages ; all cannot 
Their best and holiest duties lie 
elsewhere—at the domestic hearth, beside the cradles 
of their children, in the society of their husbands, or 
at the bedside of sickness and sorrow—and the pers 
formance of these duties will suffice, when nothing 
more is known, to fill up their whole minds, and gratify 
all their aspirations. But when a woman has been a 
prima donna—when the admiration of the world las 
raised her into something like imperial pre-eminence— 
when, night after night, through weeks, and months, 
and years, she has swayed the emotions of thousands 


deference, to personal admiration, and to the eulogies 
of the press—it is not within the power of human 
nature to relinquish all these pleasures without a sigh, 
in order to be received in cold aiplomatic circles as 
Countess this or that. 

Accordingly, we find Mademoiselle Sontag, in what- 
ever circle she moved, getting up concerts, aud making 
the nearest approaches possible to the life of the 
stage. No doubt she derived from these mimic exhi- 
bitions a certain degree of satisfaction—faint, indeed, 
and vapid, when compared to the pleasures of her 
former life; but, being rational and good, she recon- 
ciled herself as best she might to the unenviable splen- 
dours of her new positiou—always sighing, however, 
in secrét for the occurrence of some stroke of fortune, 
some blessed calamity, which would carry her back in 
triumph to the stage, and enable her to taste once more 
that tumultuous joy inspired by beholding pleasure in 
ten thousand faces piled from floor to ceiling, and by 
hearing innumerable voices shouting your name with 
grateful rapture. 

Nothing is more commonplace than the life of an 
ordinary diplomatist, who devotes his days and nights 
to the practice of political intrigue, which, though it 
keeps up an incessant effervescence in the minds of 
those who are plunged in it, leads in general to no 
great result. If this be true of the husbands, who are 
the principal actors, it is still truer of the wives. Of 
course they have their own intrigues, the management 
of which amuses them a little now and then; but this 











Sontag quitted the theatre, she made far too great a 


also, from its sameness, soon grows insipid, and they 
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take to cards and scandal as the only infallible reme- | 
dies for ennui. What attractions could Mademoiselle 
Sontag find in the perpetual society of such women? 
Persons who exercise their intellects often wish they 
euld enjoy an immortality upon earth; because, | 
ed perpetually in the development of mental 
mergy, they think that existence would never pall 
n the appetite, or urge them to call upon death as 
their sweetest deliverer. But, to inert and insane 
ple, the period of life is too protracted as it is. 
They cannot fill it up with useful exertion, cannot dis- 
cover agreeable employment for their time, and have 
often no recourse but in the excitement of vice. But 
the person, be it man or woman, who has cultivated 
any art, is never plunged into this lamentable vacuity, 
this Serbonian bog of existence, which overwhelms with 
despair. Mademoiselle Sontag, pregnant with active 
faculties, always desired to be engaged in doing sume- 
thing—in acts of benevolence, in acts of friendship, 
and, above all things, in the exercise of her art. 

A lady, writing from the Baltic, thus describes some 
days spent in the society of Mademoiselle Sontag, 
during a period of ruralising at Revel :— 

“And now let me revert more particularly to one 
of the fairest ornaments, both in mind and person, 
which our party possesses, whose never-clouded name 
is such favourite property with the public, as to justify 
one in naming it—I mean the Countess Rossi. The 
advantages which her pecigiag experience and know- 
ledge of society have afforded her, added to the hap- 
piest naturel that ever fell to human portion, render 
her exquisite voice and talent, both still in undiminished 
perfection, by no means her chief attraction in society. 
Madame Rossi could afford to lose her voice to-morrow, 
and would be equally sought. True to her nation, she 
has combined all the Liebenswirdigkeit of a German 
with the witchery of every other land. Madame 
Rossi’s biography is one of great interest and instruc- 
tion, and, it is to be hoped, will one day appear before 
the public. It is not generally known that she was 
ennobled by the King of Prussia, under the title of 
Mademoiselle de Lauenstein; and, since absolute will, 
it seems, cau bestow the past, as well as the present 
and future, with seven ahxerra, or. forefathers—‘ or 
eight,’ said the Countess, laughing, ‘but I can't re- 
member ;” and, though never disowning the popular 
name of Sontag, yet, in respect for the donor, her 
visiting cards, when she appears in Prussia, are always 
printed Me de Lauenstein. We were greatly privileged 
iu the enjoyment of her rich and flexible notes in our 
private circle, and, under her auspices, an amateur 
concert was now proposed for the benefit of the poor 
in Revel. 

“The rehearsals were merry meetings; and when our 
own bawling was over, Madame Rossi went through 
her songs as scrupulously as the rest. I will never 
forget the impression she excited one evening. We 
were all united in the great ball-room of the governor's 
castle at Revel, which was partially illuminated for the 
occasion, and having wound up our last noisy ‘ Tour- 
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a train of melody and expression which it thrills every 
nerve to recal; the interest and pathos creeping gra- 
dually on through every division of this most noble 
and passionate of songs—the gloomy light—the invi- 
sible songstress—all combining to increase the effect, 
till the feeling became too intense to bear. And then 
the hum in the distance, and the husky voice of sup- 
pressed agony whilst doubt possessed her soul chilled 
the blood in our veins, and the final burst ‘er ists, er 
ists,’ was one of agony to the audience. Tears, real 
tears, ran down cheeks both fair and rough, who knew 
not and cared not that they were there; and not until 
the excitement had subsided did I feel that my wrist 
had been clenched in so convulsive a grasp by my 
neighbour, as to retain marks long after the siren had 
ceased. I have heard Schréder and Malibran, both 
grand and true in this composition, but neither searched 
the depths of its passionate tones, and with it the 
hearts of the audience, so completely as the matchless 
Madame Rossi.” 

But now came a reverse of fortune. After enjoying 
for many years the sort of happiness which is to be 
tasted by getting up amateur concerts, and private 
imitations of the opera, the revolutions of Germany 
destroyed her fortune, while the troubles in Sardinia 
shattered that of her husband. ‘Then came the 
necessity of returning to her former way of life. 
She had, fortunately for herself, continued to culti- 
vate music as an art, and can, probably, at this mo- 
ment, sing as well as at any period of her life. The 
years which have passed by have detracted little from 
her personal appearance. She is still a fine, handsome 
woman, with a figure less buoyant and agile, perhaps, 
thay when, at nineteen, she first made her appearance 
in England; but she is not less able, but rather, per- 
haps, more, to give full efficacy to impassioned singing, 
and stir the deeper emotions of the heart. 

We regret, of course, that the political events of 
Prussia should have deprived her of the property 
amassed in her early years. But all the occurrences of 
our lives carry along with them a compensating power, 
so that our very sufferings are often made profitable to 
us. We trust it may be so with Mademoiselle Sontag, 
whose reception on her return to London must have 
been in the highest degree gratifying to her. Even 
after the sensation produced by the extraordinary 
singing of Jenny Lind, she found it no way impossible 
to inspire the public with enthusiasm, though various 
feelings combined to render her re-appearance memora- 
ble. Of the crowds who had beheld her on her first 
appearance, many, perhaps most, had gone the way of 
all living, yet thousands remained to institute a com- 
parison between her former and her later efforts; and 
among these the general impression is, that she has 
gained rather than lost by her long retreat from pub- 
lic life. Ler voice, perhaps, has not that exquisite 
buoyancy which youth bestows, but it has a more 
searching power, and richer and mellower tones, prc- 
duced by the softening influence of time. 

She has improved also as much in art as though she 


nament,’? we all retreated to distant parts of the‘!had been almost all the while upon the stage, and con- 


salle, leaving the Countess to rehearse the celebrated :! 


Scena from the Freischutz with the instrumental parts. 
She was seated in the midst, and completely hidden 
by the figures and desks around her, And now arose 








sequently will continue to excite as much admiration 
as any living singer. It may not be necessary for her 
to desire a protracted continuance of public favour, 
because her object, we believe, is merely to repair the 
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losses she has sustained by the failure of banks and 
commercial houses in Germany, after which she will 
retire once more to the quiet of domestic life, never 
to appear again before the public. For ourselves, we 
wish this day may be far distant; though, at the same 
time, it would afford us pleasure to learn that she had 





been fortunate in her professional undertakings, and 
amply made up to herself and her family for the mis. 
fortunes of last year. The public is never ungrateful 
to those who administer to its pleasures—least of al} 
to a singer so distinguished and so fascinating as Ma. 





demoiselle Sontag. 





EDINBURGH IN NOVEMBER. 


Epvucation. Welikethe phrase. No word can 
more adequately express the great circle of ideas 
which the transit of the mind from ignorance and 
imbecility to knowledge and power naturally sug- 
gests. It presentsthe picture of a fond and solicitous 
parent, guiding, with anxious eye and skilful hand, 
the first feeble essays of her infant offspring to 
achieve his physical independence. It exhibits her 
assiduous'y smoothing every wrinkle of the car- 
pet, avoiding every angle of the table, and 
safely conducting him to the well-stuffed fau- 
teuil, on whose soft arms complacently resting his 
tiny hands, as after the accomplishment of some 
marvellous exploit, herepairshis exhausted strength, 
and resolves on a more vigorous, sustained, and 
successful effort. It conducts us to the hour when 
the young aspirant, disdaining his maternal auxi- 
liary, alone and unaided, boldly attempts, and 
triumphantly executes, his first perilous journey from 
the sofa to the sideboard. It anon reveals him 
revelling in all the luxurious sensations of uncon- 
trolled muscularexertion, striding majestically away 
in the pomp and pride of unfettered power, with 
every function promptly obeying the active dictates 
of a sovereign volition. All this is a type of the 
intellectual process indicated bythe term Education. 
The mind, invited from its original territory of 
gloom and sterility, is led by the hand of an enlight- 
ened guide, into the fair and fertile domains of 
literature and science. At first every ascent is 
levelled, every difficulty smoothed, and every obstacle 
carefully avoided, until sufficiently practised in these 
moral excursions, it is seen successfully clearing its 
own way; resolutely toiling along, either in paths 
familiar to others; or, more nobly still, forming a 
new and hitherto undistovered avenue for itself, 
and by the light of its own sacred lamp, safely 
advancing in fearless strength, and pointing out 
that route to others, at whose extremity ascends 
the beautiful temple of absolute truth. Both 
tableaux, the material and the mental, are invested, 
to the student of humanity, with an interest which 
few other scenes can excite. The importance of the 
one, however, is immeasurably superior to the other, 
as time is greater than eternity. We witness the 
first faint struggles to exercise the animal functions 
crowned by ultimate success, Adolescence and 
manhood exhibit the ne plus ultra of muscular ac- 
tivity and vigour. But these powers have been 
summoned into play only to decline and finally to 
become extinct, amid the cold obstruction of sen- 
escence andthe grave. The lithe limb must wither, 


the tense fibre must relax, the firm articulations 
must disunite, and the whole material naatend 





crumble into dissolution. This is the end of those 
physical functions we have so carefully trained and 
so rapturously enjoyed. What a contrast in this re. 
spect to moral education! The first step of the soul in 
the path of truth is its first step into the infinite, 
Hence the solemnity of eternity hangs around every 
future movement. Progression eternal there must 
be. Termination there is none. We ascend where 
there is no canopy. We descend where there is no 
platform. We advance where there is no boundary, 
Our spiritual voyage upwards, downwards, and 
onwards, is limitless as the habitation of the 
omnipresent. This it is that invests the village 
school and the city seminary, the provincial gym- 
nasium and the metropolitan university, with a 
significance and a sacredness as deep as that which 
surrounds the church and the cathedral, the do- 
mestic altar and the house of prayer. 

In no city of the world has this been more 
practically acknowledged than in Edinburgh. Edu- 
cation, in its highest aspects and noblest ends, 
is associated with the name of the metropolis 
of Scotland. Here every institution, by its ar- 
rangements and provisions, proclaims the destinies 
of man. While ample opportunities are afforded for 
the equipment of pupils in all the accomplishments 
requisite to adorn life and benefit society, these 
are regarded but as means toa still higher end, the 
preparation of man for another sphere of moral 
and intellectual activity, where the Eternal him- 
self shall be his immediate instructor. The num- 
ber of learned men imbued with a thoroughly evan- 
gelical spirit, and duly impressed with the realities 
of faith, that have of recent years become con- 
nected with our national institutions, has tended 
more than any other cause to stamp this high 
character on the training now practised in our 
Edinburgh halls. To a man of large views we can 
imagine no greater treat than an occasional visit 
to cne or other of these institutions. There he will 
find teachers distinguished not more for their cri- 
tical skill and philosophical acumen, than their 
deep piety and child-like reverence for the scrip- 
ture of truth; teachers who, in their enthusiasm 
for Sophocles and Tacitus, Plato and Cicero, forget 
not Isaiah and Moses, Job and Paul,—teachers 
who, in revealing the discoveries of the higher 
mathematics, forget not the relative proportions of 
two magnitudes, the littleness of time and the 
greatness of eternity; teachers who, in eonduct- 
ing their pupils along the loftiest heights of science, 
and pointing out as they proceed the footprints of 
Bacon and Des Cartes, of Newton and Leibnitz, 
forget not the divine philosophy of the Son of 
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God ; teachers who, in expounding the pathological 

omena of the human frame, and the therapeu- 
tical prescriptions that effect their removal, forget 
got the moral disease under which the race uni- 
yersally groans, and the medicative principles of 
the remedial scheme; teachers who, in guiding 
the inquirer through the fields of botanical study 
and the parterres of floricultural beauty, forget not 


The boundless source 
Whence beauty’s silvery currents course 
O’er verdant hill, o’er verdant plain— 
O’er every flower of earth’s domain ; 


teachers who, in a word, acknowledge the God of 
the Bible, in literature, philosophy, and history; 
and who, while thoroughly conversant with the 
concatenations of cause and effect, never forget to 
solve in the ultimate every high problem by a di- 

rect and unhesitating reference to Him who is the | 
origin and the end, the Alpha and the Omega, the 
Causa causarum of the universe. 

While we hold that thus the best quality of educa- 
tion can be secured in Edinburgh, it is an education 
adapted not exclusively to the few, but also to the 
many. At the Academy, the High School, and the | 
University, the business of instruction is conducted | 
on such sound, philosophic and practical principles, 
that while the foundation is laid for the future acqui- 
sitions of the lawyer, the statesman, and the divine, 
one may pass from their halls into the counting- 
house or the exchange, the drawing-room or the 
bureau, with equal advantage. Eton and Rugby, 
Oxford and Cambridge, are comparatively cireum- 
scribed in this respect. They build and fit out 
vessels for particular seas. But Edinburgh has a 
dock-yard for every species of ship; rigging for 
every kind of intellectual craft ; launches, as well 
barques that ride triumphantly on the multitudinous 
waters, as shallops that skim in quiet beauty along 
the bosom of the inland lake. The dull routine 
of uniform duties, the perpetual contemplation of 
the stagnant past, that characterises some seats of 
learning, are here unknown, There is all the 
quietude of study blended with the hum of busy 
existence; because the studies link the past with 
the present, and the present with the future, and 
therebyimpart knowledge and experience, and create 
activity and prospection. 

Just arrived, after a three mouths’ tour through 
the principal cities of England, we are delighted 
once more to breathe the air of study that circulates | 
around—to hear again the quiet, subdued melodies of | 
its refined society —and to witness, with unabated in- 
terest, the variously and delicately-coloured pano- 
rama of its daily life, We are as fond as ever of not- 
ing the care-worn student, as—with rusty andthread- 
bare habiliments, unconcealed by the red gown of 
Glasgow and St. Andrews—in company with an) 
old Homer, with contractions, and a tattered Vir- 
gil, by John Hunter, with formidable Latin notes, 
he thoughtfully glides along the bridges to his 
three-and-sixpenny-a-week lodging in Cumberland 
Street—the roystering High School boy, with his 
black, brilliant eye, laughing and cracking his 
jokes about Carson’s qui, quae, quod, as he dances 
merrily along the Regent Bridge to his Alma 
Mater; the chubby-cheeked child, tastefully dressed, 
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in the hand of a smart maid, tripping along Great 
King Street to the Circus, where he is sure to meet 
with an affectionate smile from the kind-hearted 
Musgrave—the fair, elegant girl, just swelling into 
womanhood, emerging from Coates’ Crescent or 
Abercromby Place—with Lévisac and Wenderborn 
reposing in the apex of the brachial triangle 
quietly stealing along to Moray Place, or Miss 
Ponsonby’s—the brisk shopkeeper, or the re- 
spectable writer’s clerk hurrying along Queen 
Street, to spend his half-hour over the morning 
papers, and exchange his “ Rienzi” for “Ten 
Thousand a Year.’’ Such sights as these, announc- 
ing as they do the immortal aspirations and des- 
tinies of man, chain us with exulting hope and 
solemn thought, and render Edinburgh, in Novem- 
ber, the most attractive of cities. 

Suppose our reader follow us into the Uni- 
versity, we shall attempt to exhibit the system of 
education therein pursued. 

Yonder is a somewhat uncombed but interesting- 
looking lad, evidently fresh from the country. He 
is going to the First Greek Class, over which Profes- 
sor Dunbar presides. Assembled are about sixty 
or seventy students, all just commencing their lite- 
rary curriculum. The majority are boys between 
13 and 16, and a large minority consists of indivi- 
duals pretty far advanced in life. We are surprised 
at this dissimilarity of years; but it is easily ac- 
counted fur. The boys are principally from the 
provinces; and, owing either to narrow circum- 
stances or incompetent parochial instructors, they 
have not been able to take the Second Greek Class 
along with pupils of the Edinburgh Academy and 
High School. The older students are either side 
school teachers, qualifying themselves forthe Govern- 
inent endowment, or young men who, having been 
engaged in business for some time, have left their 
callings to toil their way to distinction. The pro- 
fessor, aware of the disadvantages under which 
the most of them labour, judiciously begins at the 
beginning. He assumes they know nothing of 
Greek, and devotes the entire session to initiating 
them in the fundamental principles of the language, 
and the simpler portions of the Collectanea Minora, 
We are sorry that the state of our preliminary aca- 
demies in the provinces should render such an-ar- 
rangement necessary. The University is really not 
the place for teaching the grammarand Lucian’s Dia- 
logues. But so long as no comparative examination 
has to be undergone as an indispensable requisite 
to admission to the first classes, the plan adopted 
is both necessary and proper. Bat, indeed, what- 
ever may be the previous acquirements of the young 
man, he never will regret taking this First Greek 
Class. Every difficulty is here gradually remov- 
ed ; and the philosophic principles of the language 
being fally and luminously expounded, a solid 
basis is thereby laid for a stable superstructure, 
We have known many students, who, fancying 
themselves qualified to enter the Second Class, 
because they knew the conjugations and declen- 
sions, and could read with tolerable facility the 
easier parts of the Greek Testament, have deeply 
regretted the step they unadvisedly took, and have 
found in their future studies perpetual obstacles 
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arising, which they had then neither the time nor the 
inclination to remove satisfactorily, and which 
might easily have been avoided by a few months’ 
attendance at the Junior Greek Class. It isa pro- 


position requiring no demonstration, that if the 
rudimental and original facts of a language are 


not thoroughly mastered, all our future successive | 





atquisitions will be destitute of a permanent and | 


satisfactory foundation. 
ease and pleasure we continue our acquaintance 
with a tongue with whose laws we are in- 
timately conversant. Instead of looking at 


P : | 
It is incredible with what! 


the most difficult and obscure authors with horror, | 


we regard them with satisfaction, conscious that, 
from our previous training, we have a key to 


unlock their deepest and most perplexing intri-' 
Even the choruses of Aristophanes, and 


cacies, 
the most abstruse dialogues of Plato, present 
no difficuliies of which we are not prepared to 
attempt the solution. In addition to this motive for | 
attending the First Class, we have another, and per-. 
haps a stronger, to urge. 
Dunbar, by which he accounts for the formation of 


| 
The scheme of Professor 


the Greek verb, and the termination of nouns, is, | 


in our opinion, the most comprehensive, philoso- 
phic, and satisfactory theory that has ever been! 
propounded, and on this score is worthy tlie at- 
tention, not only of our youth, but even of the 
most accomplished scholar. In this class, the 


merits of Dunbar as a teacher are strikingly dis- 


played. Bornin humble life, endowed with no bril- 
liant talents, and destitute of aglowing imagination, 
he has nevertheless successfully elevated himself to. 


a position that does honour to his country, while | 


it amply rewards his indefatigable industry. 
The same patient perseverance that achieved his tri- 
umnphs in the study, he brings along with him to the’ 
class-room. He lays down a given quantity of work 


to be done, and done in a particular way, and dur-| 


ing a specific period. 
irrelevant dissertations, divert him from his beaten 
track. He knows his route; 
prize at its termination; and, therefore, with un- 
swerving constancy and religious fidelity, he gradu | 
ally, but certainly and securely, moves along with | 
his pupils at his side, and never fails to conduct 
them to a point from which they can look back | 
with satisfaction upon the road they have tra- | 
velled. Every winding and angle, every height 
and hollow it exhibits, is now perfectly familiar to 
them; and, all unaided and alone, they feel they | 
eould retrace every step they have taken, without 
the smallest fear of getting bewildered in their jour- | 
ney. This we conceive to be the perfection of teach. | 
ing, the grand aim and end to which all the efforts 
of an instructor should be directed. In fine, we 
conceive Professor Dunbar to be one of the greatest | 
ornaments of our University, and one of the most | 
successful public teachers of which our city can 
boast. Leaving his class, we enter that of Profes- 
sor Pillans, where we find the same set of students 
we have just encountered in Dunbar’s, Mr. Pillans, 





with a more refined taste and a greater degree of 
imagination than the Professor of Greck, is, not- 
withstanding, destitute of his philosophical depth, 


No coruscations of wit, no’ 


he appreciates the_ 
|and workshops, to fit themselves, by a course of 





and by no means so successful as a teacher. He | 
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has been long on the decline. His sun is tg pidly 

westering; but he has struggled well, and played 
his part with considerable skill, His brightest days 
were at the High School. Inthe University he has 
never secured such a complete organisation of his 
schemes as he there triumphantly, and to the ad- 
miration of all educationists, effected. He wastes 
too much time in pointing out minute beauties and 
petty elegancies, to raw lads that can with diff. 


culty translate Cesar or Cornelius Nepos. He js 


| too fond of displaying his acquaintance with English 


authors, and instructing his pupils in the rules of 
composition, during the time that should be spent 
in drilling them in the grammatical exercises, He 
doesn’t lay the same foundation as Dunbar. He 
expects higher attainments before entering his 
class, and hence the unprofitableness of his prelee- 
tions. Let it not be supposed that we wish to dis. 
courage all such references to English literature 
and composition—far from it: we regret that the 
cross lights of our own language are not more fre- 
quently brought to bear on the obscurities and ano- 
matlies of other tongues, What we object to is this, 
that in the First Class, whereso little is really known 
of the essential principles of Latin, any time should 
be otherwise spent than in conveying to the stu- 


|dents a sound and comprehensive knowledge of 


its peculiar laws and fundamental idioms. Were 
the lectures on English composition and the cri- 
tical expositions of obscure passages reserved to 
a great extent for the Senior Class, we think the 
system adopted by Professor Pillans would be more 
prosperous in its development, and more cou:plete 
and satisfactory in its results. There is much, 


| however, to be learned in the Junior Humanity 
'| Class, and no one will regret a regular attendance. 


Both Dunbar and Pillans deserve to be hononr- 


'|ably mentioned in connection with the struggles of 


the numerous indigent but meritorious youths that 
aunually repair to their classes. Animated by a 
generous ainbition, and urged on by an irrepressible 
consciousness of power, they leave their counters 


academical study, for the higher and more intel- 
lectual walks of life. To these Dunbar and Pil- 
lans pay the utmost attention, and omit no oppor- 
tunity of forwarding their views, Personally, we 
are acquainted with several young men who, but 
for the kindness and encouragement they received 
from these professors, would have been obliged, by 
the fell force of straitened means, to return again to 
their professions, and who have subsequently dis- 
tinguished themselves in parochial schools, in the 
pulpit, and the periodical press. 

Moving along towards the north-western angle 
of the university, we come to the class-room of the 
professor of mathematics. It is twelve o'clock, and 
his first year students are assembled. He is found 
demonstrating the first proposition of Euclid. He 
will be occupied during the greater portion of the 
session with geometry, and towards the close he will 
examine the outlines of trigonometry, and the coni¢ 
sections. This year an admirable basis is formed 
for the two succeeding years of his course; and 
with a very slight acquaintance with mathematical 


science, this class may be taken with great ads 
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vantage. It is carefully and successfully taught. 
Mr. Kelland is a most amiable man, and if we 
except John Wilson, more universaliy beloved than 
any other member of the faculty of arts. This secures 
the attention of the students; and with his vast 
and varied mathematical knowledge, communicated 
in the most lucid, elegant, and graceful form, and 
this disposition on the part of his pupils, Professor 
Kelland may be regarded not only as one of the 
brightest ornaments, but as one of the rost useful 
instructorsof which the university can boast. These 
three classes complete, in general, the circle of first 
ear studies ; and in all of them, on the whole, we 
may safely affirm, that no better introduction to 
literature and science can be desired than they 
afford. 

Ascending the staircase from the Greek class- 
room, we find ourselves in the midst of a crowd of 
students, who, by their brisk chatter, neatly ar- 
ranged neckcloth, span-new paletot, and affected 
look of penetration and discernment, as you pass, 
indicate pretty clearly that they have lived a ses- 
sion in Edinburgh, have cracked a great many 
college jokes, played a good many clever pranks, 
and are now in the second year of their course, with 
acapful of prosperous wind in their sails, which 
bids fair to carry them in safety to their ultimate 
destination, We enter with them the elass of Sir 
William Hamilton. Logic and metaphysics are 
here taught, and taught in a manner unrivalled in 
any university, either British or foreign. Possessed 
of extraordinary stores of erudition, supereminent 
metaphysical acumen, great originality of concep- 
tion, boundless resources of perspicuous and force- 
ful diction, the Professor of logic is universally ad- 
mired and valued. We have no hesitation in 
pronouncing him the only philosopher that at the 
present moment adequately sustains the reputation 
of the Scottish school. 

To the regret of every true friend of science, Sir 
William was attacked a few years ago with a vio- 
lent paralytic seizure, which threatened to render 
him a wreck for life; but we are happy to say he is 
80 far recovered as to be able to teach his class with 
nearly as much vigour as formerly. When he pub- 
lishes his system of logic and metaphysics, we are 
confident that an heir-loom will be presented to 
the world, which will descend with the admiration 
of posterity to latest generations. 

The other classes, generally attended by a second 
year student, are the second or third mathematics, 
according to his previous attainments, in the for- 
mer of which are taught, with the same vigour 
and success as in the first, Algebra, and some de- 
partments of the higher mathematics; and in the 
latter, the differential and integral calculus; the 
second or third Greek, where the student is intro- 
duced in the one to Homer, Xenophon, Plato, and 
Sophocles; and in the other to Thucydides, Demos- 
thenes, Aeschines, and Aristophanes. Sometimes 
the student desiderates in the Greek Professor, 
when teaching the oratorical and poetic composi- 
tions of the Athenians, that rapt enthusiasm and 
ardent fancy which are calculated to inspire a 
lasting admiration, and a bright classical reminis- 
cence, for which Sir Daniel Sandford, and others 
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of his school, were so pre-eminently distinguished. 
This is, however, ina great degree counterbalanced 
by the patient assiduity, and the extensive erudi- 
tion with which the authors are explained and 
illustrated. The second Latin is usually taken 
in this year by those students that attended the 
first classes in the preceding winter, and by almost 
all the youths from the High School and Academy. 
The “ Eclogae Ciceronianae,”’ lately issued by Mr. 
Pillans, along with the higher classics, form the 
staple study of the session, This class is well 
taught. The students greatly relish the elegant 
lectures which the accomplished professor delivers 
on Wednesdays. They are replete with interest, 
and pregnant with improvement. 

Following a current of youths, on whose counte- 
nances delighted expectation is apparent, towards 
the north-western extremity of the quadrangle, we 
are seated in the sacred class room of John Wilson: 
we say sacred, because hallowed by the lofty inspi- 
rations of genius. The students sit with as much 
eagerness and intensity of interest as the habitues of 
Covent Garden and Drury Lane, when some star is 
about to reveal the creationsof Shakspeare; and they 
are not disappointed. They do not expect profound 
metaphysics or original speculations in ethical philo- 
sophy. They expect the passions to be depicted in 
their darkest sublimity, and the affections in their soft- 
est lustre; and their hopes are more than realised, 
Thousands of youths, we believe, have gone from 
that class-room into the busy marts of commerce, 
and the quieter spheres of the learned professions, 
imbued with those sentiments of generosity, and 
those tastes for literature, that have shed the bright- 
est charms around the dull realities of life. Though 
Wilson does not profess to be an original thinker 
in morals, he yet presents a clear, judicious, and 
philosophical, exposition of all the great theories 
that have been promulgated to the world, accom- 
panied with his own beautiful criticisms and illus- 
trations. Along with this class, the metaphysies 
of Hamilton are studied, at once novel and pro- 
found. Guided by a large number of advanced 
students, we enter the class of Professor Forbes. 
These are in their fourth year. Prepared by Mr. 
Kelland during the previous parts of their course, 
they can now fully appreciate the high ma- 
thematical disquisitions of Forbes on statics, 
dynamics, optics, hydraulics, &c. Mr. Forbes 
is signally suecessful in tuition. He seldom 
reads his lectures, except when any peculiarly 
knotty point is under discussion. His oral instrue- 
tions are characterised by great perspicuity, depth, 
and force. Though frequently discoursing on the 
most abstruse topics, he never commits, even in 
the longest and most involved periods, the slightest 
grammatical or verbal error. His diction is singu- 
larly tiansparent and correct; so that even the 
humblest intellect, if properly trained before enter- 
ing his class, can easily understand him, From 
Forbes we pass into the class of Professor Aytoun, 
where rhetoric and the belles lettres are taught, 
Mr. Aytoun has not been long in the chair, but the 
specimen we have already had of him gives good 
promise of his filling it with as much distinction as 


his accomplished predecessor, Mr. Spalding, His 
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lectures, however, may be characterised generally 
as more brilliant than solid, more imaginative than 
specalative, more pretty than profound, more inge- 
nious than philosophic. Asan author, he is chiefly 
known by his ‘‘ Lays of the Cavaliers,’ a book 
which, though distinguished by excessive cleverness, 
is by no means a secure basis on which to erect his 
claims to immortality. There is still another class 
in the faculty of arts to which we should like to 
direct the attention of students, conducted by Mr. 
Donaldson, the professor of music. It may be taken 
at any stage of the curriculum, and will amply re- 
ward their diligent attendance. Perhaps there is 
little philosophic depth in Donaldson, little Pytha- 
gorean acuteness in treating mathematically the the- 
ory of music, but there is an intimate acquaintance 
with the history of the science, and an elegance of 
mind that communicates its principles in a most 
pleasing and interesting form. His experimenting 
apparatus constitutes a very attractive feature in 
the business of this class. 

Having completed this circle of studies, the young 
man is thoroughly prepared to enter on his profes- 
sional pursuits of law, medicine, or divinity. The 
faculty of medicine, in particular, presents at this 
moment peculiar attractions. The namesofGregory, 
Balfour, Simpson, and Millar, are well known in me- 
dical science. In the divinity hall, Dr. John Lee 
and Dr. Robertson are the most distinguished pro- 
fessors. The worthy principal, whose form is wasted 
with age, still manages to lecture with considerable 
vigour. Erudition, perspicuity, and elegance, are 
the leading characteristics of his compositions, The 
professor of divinity and church history is somewhat 
harsh and heavy; but, withal, solid, sound, and 
instructive. In the faculty of law, the average 
talent is to be found. 

In some future article we may give a history of 
the rise and progress of our educational institutes, 
subordinate to the university, with sketches of the 
literary and scientific character of the masters, 
and their respective claims to public support. In 
the meantime, we must close with a brief notice of 
the Free Church College and the Philosophical 
Institution. The system of theological training 
adopted in the Free Church Hall is admirably 
adapted to secure the énds of its institution. De- 
prived in its infancy of the illustrious Chalmers 
and the venerated Welch, it has had to struggle 
with considerable difficulties. No two men in 
Scotland could be found adequate to discharge, 
with similar ability and effect, the offices of these 
distinguished divines. The choice of the church, 
however, fell at last upon Drs. Buchanan and 
Cunningham, as the most likely individuals to 
give general satisfaction. In this she was not mis- 
taken. The extensive learning, accurate scholar- 
ship, and crystalline transparency of intellect, 
which characterises James Buchanan, eminently 
fit him for the chair of systematic theology ; and 
the scholastic learning, logical power, and meta- 
physical acumen, for which Dr. Cunningham is so 
remarkable, render him singularly successful in 
teaching polemical divinity. The chair of Hebrew 
is well filled. As an Orientalist, Dr. Duncan 


is not excelled by any British scholar. His 











prelections, though somewhat unsystematic and 
irregular, owing to his singular idiosyneracies 

are extremely valuable, particularly to those who 
may have made some progress in the language be- 
fore joining hisclass. The chair of exigetical theo. 
logy is likewise well filled—Dr. Black, it is wel 
known, being one of the most accomplished lin. 
guists of the present day. Moral philosophy and 
logic are also taught to literary students, as pre. 
liminaries to theological study. Mr. M‘Dougal 
ably discharges the duties of his chair; and Mr. 
Fraser, though young, has given unmistakeable 
evidence of superior power. But the man most to 
our taste is Dr. Fleming, the professor of natural 
science, one of the most distinguished fellows of 
the Royal Society, and the author of several stan- 
dard works on zoology. He is well known to the 
scientific world. He is the best specimen we ever 
met of a real Scottish philosopher, of the Reid 
school. Thoroughly Baconian in his modes of 
reasoning, and intimately conversant with the 
phenomena of nature, he invariably exhibits first 
the facts of the case in all their length and breadth, 
and then the laws of the case, which bind them up 
into a compact, uniform, and synthetic whole, The 
caustic humour and genial common sense that 
run through all his lectures, render him the most 
pleasant of instructors, and the universal favourite 
of his students. 

Mr. Bannerman, who has been recently appoint- 
ed to the chair of junior divinity, is to be inaugu- 
rated early this month, and though little known to 
the public by any remarkable production, his abili- 
ties and acquirements are of such an order as. to 
warrant the most sanguine anticipations of his 
future career. With such admirable machinery, the 
Free Church College is unquestionably one of the 
most efficient theological institutes in the country. 

There is one man in connection with the Free 
Church of whose talents and learning we entertain 
the highest opinion, and who, more than any other 
individual, perhaps, in Scotland, is fitted to exer- 
cise the functions of a professor—we mean Dr. 
Hetherington. His work on Church History is dis- 
tinguished alike for vigorous thought and refined 
fancy, and evinces a power capable of achieving 
much greater things. His earlier and smaller 
books are marked by singular originality of con- 
ception, fecundity of imagination, and beauty of 
diction. Full of information on all topics, and 
delighted to impart it to every inquirer, you can- 
not be in his society an hour without remarking his 
extraordinary qualifications to be an academic 
instructor. Though the church might be deprived 
by such an appointment of one of her best preach- 
ers, yet we cannot help thinking that so long as 
Hetherington does not occupy a professor’s chair, he 
is neither making the most of his talents, normoving 
in that sphere for which he is so manifestly adapted. 
Before this reaches our readers, Professor Wilson, 
the president of the Philosophical Institution, will 
have delivered his introductory address. The bill of 
fare for the winter is uncommonly good, consisting 
of seven separate courses on subjects of universal 
interest, by some of the most distinguished lec- 
turers of the day. Along with George H. Lewes 
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gid Dr. Samuel Brown, J. Q. Wetherbee, and 
Charles C. Clarke, A. J. Scott, and Dr. Gairdner, 
ge find a name associated with which the public 
are as yet but partially acquainted—that of Mr. 
Thomas Grieve Clarke. This young man is little 
known beyond the sphere of student life. He has 
written a few articles in some of our periodicals, and 

blished a few essays and introductory addresses 
composed for literary and religious societies, but as 
a public lecturer he has never hitherto appeared. 
From what we know of his intellectual calibre, ac- 
quisitions, and industry, we look forward to his 
course with much interest. With the subject, 
“Hungary, and Hungarian Struggles,” he must 
be intimately conversant, having resided on the| 
Continent for the last two years, where he has had | 
every facility for procuring correct information, and | 
forming an unbiassed opinion respecting the real | 








principles of the Hungarian and Austrian move- | 
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ments. Beforehand, therefore, we can assure the 
frequenters of Queen Street Hall that no exhibi- 
tion will be more satisfactory and triumphant than 
that of Mr. Clarke. 

In addition to this series of lectures, there are 
classes for German, French, &c., conducted by 
eminent masters, which we would recommend to all 
young men engaged in business, or in offices, who 
may have a few hours to devote twice or thrice 


‘every week to mental improvement. Of the merits 


of this institution there can be but oneopinion, Its 
great design is to popularise science and literature, 
and thus to elevate and refine the middle classes of 
metropolitan society. Such an object is worthy of 
all praise, and must command the approbation of 
every enlightened friend of education, 

Such is a slight sketch of the principal institutes 
which commence their session in Edinburgh in No- 
vember, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE GODDESS ARTEMIS. 

Have you ever looked upon the Mediterranean ? 
If not, you can scarcely imagine the pleasure I felt 
next morning at breakfast. I took it in my bed- 
room, as appears to be the custom in Italy. It was, 
I suppose, about cight o’clock when Gianetta came in 
with the coffee, and all the other requisites. I was 
sitting at a table reading—what do you imagine ? 
Not the “ Pastor Fido,’’ or the “ Aminta,” or the 
“Orlando Inammorato,” or any other outbreak of 
human passion. No! I was reading the New Testa- 
ment ; and had just got to those verses where, in tlhe 
sermon on the Mount, Christ is pouring forth his 
blessings upon mankind. 

I can never read or hear that sermon without a 
thrill of delight, which I would denominate holy, could 
I venture to apply such an epithet to anything con- 
necied with my own feelings. ‘“ Blessed are thie 
merciful,” says the sermon, “for they shall obtain! 
mercy ;” and then rising to the ne plus ultra of | 
human expectation, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God!” 

Shall see God? I took the book, and, turning it 
round, laid it gently on the table, open as it was. 
Plato, who had fine ideas in his way, observes, some-: 
where in his dialogues, that man’s happiness consists 
in the knowledge of God. And how is this know- 
ledge to be acquired? By purifying our hearts from | 
all that is low, and mean, and selfish; or kindling the | 
torch of love in them, so that it may burn out and 
destroy all the unwholesome vapours and gases that 
habitually prevail there, and render them clean 
and neat little tabernacles fit for such knowledge to 





} This, I take it, is what is meant by the pure in heart. 


Not that we can, any of us, become entirely free from 
stain, but that we may learn so to love our fellow- 
creatures as to wish them all the good that charity 
itself could desire for them. All those are pure in 
heart who have turned selfishness out of doors. That 
is the cardinal pollution of humanity. When this 
film has been removed from our eyes, we see God 
everywhere, but chiefly in the love we bear towards 
our fellow-creatures. 

While Gianetta went on laying the breakfast things 
—which, observing I was in a meditative humour, she 
did softly and silently—I took up the book again, and 
went on with the sermon. If there be any one who 
can read it without being deeply moved, without feel- 
ing the delicious tears of gratitude and love beaming 
in his eyes, [ may admire his philosophy, but can 
never envy him his feelings. In those divine words 
we discover the point of contact between heaven and 
earth. 

“Gianetia,” said I, “have you ever read the ser- 
mon on the Mount fF” 

“No,’’ answered she, “but I have heard a good 
friar preach upon it ?” 

“And what did he say ?” inquired I. 

“Ah, Signor!” exclaimed she, “much more than 
I can remember; but he concluded, I recollect, with 
these words, ‘ Little children, love one another!’ ”’ 

“And do you obey the precept, Gianetta?”’ in- 
quired I, 

“ Yes,” answered she; “I love everybody !”’ 

“Then you love me, Gianetta,”’ I observed. 

« Yes,’’ answered she. 


“ There,” said I, “take that book, and while I an 








dwell in, 


jjout, read it——it will do you good. Begin with the 
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sermon on the Mount; and if you end with it, it is 
no matter—you may read it for ever.’’ 

She promised to follow my advice, and left me to 
enjoy my coffee. Imagine a pretty breakfast table, 
neatly laid out in a handsome light room, with a bed 
on one side, and an old-fashioned wardrobe, reaching 
up to the ceiling, on the other. The window thrown 
wide open discovered to me the bright blue sea, its 
millions of leaping waves gleaming and glittering in 
the sunshine. It was so blue that the eye could not 
distinguish from the verge of the horizon where the 
sea ended and the sky began. Earth and heaven 
seemed to be united with each other. Besides, the sea 
has au intelligible voice in it, or rather myriads of 
voices ; for, as you listen, you can hear a gentle mur- 
mur creeping along its whole surface. And what 
freshness does the breeze steal from it, when, after 
having travelled indefatigably- for thousands of miles, 
it just pauses, as it were, for a moment, to gambol in 
at your bed-room window, and out again! 

I can listen for hours to the rippling and dashing of 
the gentle waves upon the beach. God knows how 
often they have been compared to the ever-moving 
particles in the flight of ages, every advance of which 
conceals some part of our existence for ever from us. 
The sands of our life are every moment overflowed by 
the unebbing waves of time, which, though they look 
smiling as they come on, are stern and unpitying as 
destiny. Where now are the golden shores of youth ? 
Where those happy and glittering expanses, on which 
the eye might have dwelt in rapture for ever? Sub- 
merged beneath the flood; and the eye that saw them 
shall see them no more! We are devoured by time. 
The narrow, little isthmus we stand upon is rocked 
and shaken by two oceans, each ready to engulph us. 

Thoughts like these engender melancholy; but it 
is a soft and soothing melancholy, which, in the south, 
does not oppress one. Nature is there so genial that 
we experience little reluctance to go to sleep for ever 
on her lap. In the north she is cold and repulsive, 
and your soul revolts at the idea of melting away into 
the elements, which seems equivalent to being bound 
up in thick-ribbed ice to‘all eternity. 

Gianetta had come in and gone out several times, 
without my particularly noticing her. At length she 
entered ushering in the priest, with whom, as I just 
then remembered, I was going that morning to see a 
picture of Artemis. Our greeting was short and 
hearty; much heartier than any one would suppose 
who considered, in a northern sense, how little we 
knew of each other. He took his seat on the other 
side of the table, facing the window; and Gianetta, 
without saying a word, fetched a cup, poured him ont 
some coffee, and presented it to him. It was exactly 
what she ought to have done, and she did it without 
prompting. While this little process was going on, 
the priest and I were busily engaged in conversation. 
I took quite a fancy to his jolly face and portly figure, 
there seemed so much repose and contentment in them 
both. 

I know not upon what principle to explain the 
phenomenon, but persons generally from the north— 
and myself among the number—experience everywhere 
a sort of restlessness, which will not suffer them to be 
composed. We even meditate in an uneasy position ; 
always secming as if we were ready to dart off after 
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the first attractive object. We even lie uneasily in 
our beds, as if it were not a pleasure, but a duty, with 
the performance of which we would willingly dispense 
if we could. With the Italians, and, still more, with 
the nations bordering on the tropics, it is quite other. 
wise. They are always at their ease; and, waki 
or sleeping, throw themselves—somewhat listlessly 
perhaps—-into graceful and comfortable positions, 
which they never seem desirous of quitting. 

My friend the priest, as he sat opposite me, was a 
perfect embodiment of what I meau. He held himself 
bolt upright in his chair, and, resting one hand on either 
knee, looked as happy as an archbishop. His black 
soutane reached from his neck to his feet, and a little 
white band of lawn depended down the breast in front, 
forming a sort of delicate pillow for his jolly, round 
chin to repose on. He had good, massive features, 
as most Italians have; and his dark eyes, somewhat 
encroached upon by fat, twinkled merrily beneath his 
bald, shining forehead. He was probably about sixty, 
but as hale and active as if he had been only forty, 
Our conversation, which I do not set down here, 
turned on the arts, to the study of which he had 
devoted a large portion of his life, so that he was 
really learned on the subject. 

Presently we got up, descended the stairs, and pro- 
ceeded together towards the church, where we were 
to behold the Arcadian goddess. Most persons who 
remember the history of Genoa are struck painfully 
by the mournful quietness you now encounter in its 
streets. Its palaces are uninhabited—its markets 
unfrequented—its warehouses empty—its wharfs and 
quays neglected, and dilapidated. The few people 
you meet seem as if they had no business to be there. 
I am fond of bustle, and like to meet everywhere a 
repetition of the streets of London—thronged, noisy, 
full of life—-where every man seems muttering to him- 
self, “the devil take the hindmost.” You feel that 
there is plenty of business and activity there; and 
while men are busy and active, they are happy. 

Genoa, however, has had its day—has been, and 
ceased to be, a republic; and is now the miserable 
prey of a miserable monarchy. No wonder, therefore, 
at its poverty and torpor. It has committed the 
worst sin in politics—it has forfeited its indepen- 
dence. May dulness and desertion, therefore, con- 
tinue to brood over its streets, till it shall once more 
resolve on dreaming the dream of liberty, which is, 
after all, by far the pleasantest we can dream in this 
world, 

When we got to the church, my spirit mechani- 
cally emerged from the turmoil of politics, and expe- 
rienced that soothing influence which everything con- 
nected with religion is calculated to exert. We 
dipped our fingers in the holy water; we touched our 
foreheads, and then making our way towards an ele- 
gant little chapel, stood before the picture we had 
come to see. ‘The reader will be disappointed, 1 
know, though I was not. On the contrary, it far 
exceeded my expectations; but the pen—at least my 
pen—is inadequate to the task of translating the silent 
language of art into words. 

That, however, was the first, and the last time, I 
have seen the goddess Artemis. In the landscape 
that surrounded her—if, indeed, it could be called a 


landscape—there was a profusion of savage grandeur; 
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yocks, dotted with cold pine trees and creepers, rose 
on the right and left far into the bright blue sky; 
¢hile in front opened a gloomy ravine, inhabited by 
dense shadows from huge over-arching trees. Beneath, 
a small pure stream went rippling and flashing over its 
pebbly bed, till it was lost in the darkness. In the 
foreground was a small basin of the purest water, sur- 
rounded by grassy banks, enamelled with flowers. 

And there stood the goddess, perfectly alone. She 
had undressed for the bath, but still stood clothed 
with chastity, as with a garment. Never did there 
exist a more triumphant representation of maiden 
purity. Beautiful she was in countenance, and in 
form; but it was the beauty of the soul, which merely 
seemed to have put on matter that it might become 
visible. The eyes were blue, the hair auburn; 
but instead of falling negligently over the neck and 
shoulders, it was gathered up in a net, tight about the 
head. All the form was braced, and firm as marble. 
No passion had ever breathed over it, to soften or 
relax a single fibre. Innocence and virtue were in 
every feature. and with these was united the most 
perfect sense of happiness. Her look was partly at 
the sky, partly at the earth, and the loveliness of both 
seemed to have passed into her nature, and made her, 
indeed, a goddess. If any work of human hand-—if 


any creation of human fancy could justify idolatry, it | 


would be the goddess Artemis—the noblest and most 
exquisite of mythological beings. It represented the 
unsullied thought of youth, the celestial harmony of 
the spirit before a single breeze from the world of 
passion has disturbed or ruffled it. 

“Well,” exclaimed my friend the priest, when we 
had gazed for some time on the picture in silence, “ is 
not that a work worthy of the Italian pencil? and is 
it, think you, out of place in a church?’ 

“No saint in the calendar,” I replied, “ though 
draped from head to foot, is so suggestive of holy and 
poetical thoughts as that same Pagan goddess.”’ 

“1 fear not,’’ said he. 

“When you look at her,” observed I, “ you perceive 
that she is neither wife nor mother, but pure infancy 
dilated to the dimensions of womanhood.” 

“Tt is true,” answered the priest; “ and I think 
that some angel must have sat tothe painter. When 
I am inclined to be discontented, or worldly-minded, 
or mean, as I sometimes am, I come here, and look at 
that picture, and the effect is miraculous. I go away 
ashained of myself, but also in some sort reconciled 
to myself because I have the grace to be so ashamed. 
Art is good, sir,” said he, “ when it thus exalts us to 
the level of the pure and beautiful. I think God 
must have meant all women to be like that, and 1 know 
not how it happens that they are different.”’ 

“ All are not different, my friend,” I replied. ‘In 
your passage through life you sometimes meet with 
forms as beautiful, eyes as bright, and souls as pure.” 

The priest shook his head, and, without uttering 
another word, led the way out of the church. 





CHAPTER XXV. 
THE INNKEEPER'S WIFE. 

How it happened I know not, but at Genoa I was 
stized with an unsociable fit, which made me decline 
dining at the ¢ab/e d’hote or sitting much in the boffee- 
room, or being otherwise in company of any kind, 1 
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preferred being alone, and strolled about the city and 
its environs, without making a single new acquaint- 
ance; my old sailor friend had mysteriously disap- 
peared. The only person who at all interested me 
was the priest, and he seemed to have occupations 
which took up a large portion of his time. 

I had brought with me letters of introduction to 
several persons of distinction; among others, to the 
Marchese Negri, who possessed the most beautiful 
garden in the ‘whole neighbourhood. From its mag- 
nificent terrace, shaded by some of the largest orange 
trees in Northern Italy, you enjoyed one of the most 
exquisite views in the world, over the city, its environs, 
and the sea. His villa stood so high up the hill as 
to be on the verge of the country, though still in the 
city; and as you paced the terrace you had beneath 
your feet an ocean of verdure, sweeping away on 
the left to join the woods; while on the right, 
the buildings, houses, palaces, churches, and church- 
towers descended, terrace below terrace, to the margin 
of the Mediterranean, which lay there heaving and 
panting in the sunshine like a living thing. 

But who does not know that the charm of what 
you look at issues from yourself? I was discon- 
tented, so, though I could not but allow that the land- 
scape was lovely, I did not enjoy it, and yet a soft 
perfume breaking from the orange trees filled the air 
With an intoxicating influence. Under other circum- 
stances, 1 should have been happy. As it was, 1 
hurried my examination of the gardens, and returned 
to my inn. 

“J will dine-in my own room to-day,’’ said I, on 
entering, toGianetta. It was all the same to her, or, 
if anything, perhaps she preferred waiting on me there, 
as she loved chatting, and I was generally inclined to 
indulge her. This day, however, I was sadly out of 
humour, and when she came up to lay the cloth I 
remained as silent as a post. Icould not read, I could 
not smoke, I could not talk—I was good for nothing. 
When at length dinuer came, I made up my mind to 
eat at all events, and somehow Gianetta had taken it 
into her head to bring me a bottle of exquisite wine. 
When I had drunk three or four glasses, 1 grew 
ashamed of my taciturnity, and was just about to begin 
making some amends for it, when 1 heard a child cry 
in the room immediately over head. 

“ Whose baby is that ?” inquired I. 

«It is my mamma’s,’’ answered she. 

A new light immediately dawned upon me. Gia- 
uetta, whom I had hitherto treated as a servant, was, 
then, the daughter of the house! It could not be 
helped. She had acted in the capacity of a servant, 
and was, in fact, one to me. 

“Has your mamma many children, Gianetta?’’ in- 
quired I. 

“ Exactly eight,” answered she. “I am the eldest, 
and am eighteen; and the one you just heard cry is 
the youngest. It is five montlis old.” 

“I wish youwould fetch it down to me,” said I; “I am 
fond of children, and it would amuse me to nurse it.” 

Gianetta smiled, looked extremely pleased, and im- 
mediately left the room. 

I should have observed that, it being dark, I had 
dined by candle light, and had just taken out a cigar, 
with the intention of smoking. the advent 
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Gianetta soon made her appearance, bringing in her 
mamma and the child. 

“My daughter tells me,” said the innkeeper’s wife, 
“‘that you are fond of children, and would like to amuse 


yourself by nursing my little bambino. There,” added || Y 


she, holding out the child towards me—*it is a fine 
boy, is it not ?” 
“It is perfectly beautiful,” I exclaimed, taking it 
from her, and gazing on its sweet and smiling face. 
All children in all countries will come to me. I sup- 
pose they find something congenial in my character, 
and detect it by my looks. At all events, they never 
pay me the compliment to be afraid of me, but, con- 
cluding that I was born to amuse and play with them, 
take possession of my whole faculties at once, without 
the slightest ceremony. 
I requested both mother and daughter to sit down 
and take a glass of wine with me. Gianetta could not, 
however, break so easily through the force of habit, 
and politely declined; but her mamma accepted both 
the chair and the wine, and while I held her sweet 
little boy on my knee, and allowed him to amuse him- 
self by playing with my beard and mustachoes, entered, 
though somewhat timidly, into conversation with me. 
She was a small, delicate woman, of about thirty-five, and 
had, no doubt, been formerly pretty. But she was 
faded now, both in form and face. It struck me that 
she was not a Genoese, though I knew not from what 
part of Italy she could have come. I inquired. She 
said she was a Venetian, and added, with a peculiar 
sadness of tone, that, notwithstanding her present 
situation, her family was noble. I please myself with 
tracing my own lineage in part from Venice, but did 
not tell her so. It was enough that she was noble, 
and, like the city from which she came, in decay. 
Business, in a short time, called both mother and 
daughter away; but they left the bambino, so that 
I had something to do for the rest of the evening. As 
I said, we were friends at once, and indeed, if I can 
boast of anything, it is of this, that I know how to 
amuse children, especially when very young. Master 
Piero, however, had one fault. He was excessively 
drowsy, and, not very long after the departure of his 
mamma, fell asleep in my arms. 
I wish you could have seen me then, with its little 
head on my left arm, and its face composed into the 
most exquisite softness and beauty by sleep. I had 
put a footstool under my left foot, just to raise my 
knee a little and make him comfortable; and there I 
sat, with the candles burning and unsnuffed before 
me, and the wine remaining undrunk. All the restless 
sadness of the day had departed. A mysterious influ- 
ence had passed up from Piero’s face to mine, and 
thence to my heart, and rendered me almost as happy 
as himself. There is a wonderful power in childhood ; 
and to be like it, even in a terrestrial sense, is to be 
in the kingdom of heaven. It has the most perfect 
faith in all things: it lies down in the arms of man or 
woman, friend or stranger, and fears nothing. It feels 
that there is a divinity that hedges it about, and enve- 
lopes it in a roseate cloud of safety that disarms ma- 
lice, and cruelty itself, and renders them incapable of 
hurting it. 
All the grandeur of humanity seems to be concen- 
trated and bound up in childhood—above all, when it 


heart, and plays about its lips. The greatest fount of 
inspiration on earth is the face of a sleeping child, with 
its long, dark lashes fringing the mystery of its eyes, 
the colour of which you know not—the depths of which 
our thought cannot fathom. 

I looked at little Piero; he had the dark blood of 

Venice in him. Still he reminded me of a fair child, 
nearly about the same age, which I had left beyond 
the Alps, and which a thousand and a thousand times 
had occupied the place he then filled. What is it that 
constitutes the tie of kindred? The sweet little fellow 
on my knee was not mine, and therefore I could re- 
linquish him in half an hour, or an hour, to his mother’s 
arms, and forget and dismiss him from my recollection 
almost as though I had never seen or nursed him. But 
how different my relation to the other child! Some. 
thing existed there which neither time, nor distance, nor 
life, nor death, could obliterate? We areall His offspring; 
but yet, in a peculiar sense, the being that emerges from 
your own soul is yours. There may be, for aught 
we know, a spiritual chain always binding together 
parent and child, and preventing them from even be- 
coming separated. Indeed, there must be; for the 
circle of your love becomes wide enough to embrace 
the whole world, when your children are far away from 
you, and makes you feel them still within your grasp, 
And so it is when they die. A part of your soul goes 
with them out of life, and accompanies them wherever 
it pleases God to send them. 
Thoughts like these passed through my mind as I 
leaned over little Piero, and inhaled the perfume of his 
breath, which was sweet and delicate as that of Para- 
dise. Oh, that we could be always children !—that 
we could traverse this sad promontory of life with their 
ineffable purity about us! The grave would then beassoft 
as a down pillow, and to turn our back upon the sun 
no more painful than to pass out of a light room into 
a dark one. ‘The sleep of peace would brood over us, 
aud we should be at rest. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE STEAMER. 

I was glad to leave Genoa, and got up in the morn- 
ing with a light heart to get my passport put in order, 
and pack up for departure—no difficult affair, as a 
single carpet bag contained my luggage. But just as 
[ was going on board the steamer, I encountered an 
unexpected obstacle. 

I had come into Italy with my French passport, 
which mentioned a wife and seven children; and when 
I presented myself to the proper authorities for a per- 
mit to go on board, I was informed that I must produce 
them before I could start. I said they were in Swit- 
zerland, but the wise man shook his head. He would 
have it they were somewhere in Genoa, and that I 
meant to make a present of them to the King of Sar- 
dinia. I told him it was absurd, and that I should 
lose my passage to Leghorn through his folly. But 
this did not mend the matter. He would not suffer 
me to embark. 

At last, after much altercation, he told me that I 
might go to the English consul, and that if he certified 
all was right, I should be suffered to leave Genoa in 
peace. Imprecating all sorts of evil upon his head, I 


ran off to the consul’s, and although he knew no more 








sleeps, when it dreams, when unutterable joy fills its 


||of my wife and children than the man in the moon, he 
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jmmediately certified whatever I required, and a short 
time afterwards I was on the steamer’s deck. 

Tt was exactly like getting out of prison. Every 
pour I had remained at Genoa, my mind was in a state 
of complete stagnation. I could not think—I could 
not write. I kept no journal. If I read, I might as 
well have spared myself the pains, since no trace of it 
remained the next hour. The moment I was on the 
steamer, I felt myself at home again. There was life, 
there was bustle, there was the splashing of waves, 
the noise of the engine, the bawling of the sailors, the 
buzz of conversation among the passengers, and, above 
all, the fresh breeze blowing joyously over the Medi- 
terranean. 

God bless the sea, thought I, since it will bear me 
from Genoa, which has been converted into a sort of 
prison by royalty. And yet, how beautiful it looked 
from the steamer’s deck !—rows of palaces, rising tier 
above tier in amphitheatrical sweep on the face of a 
mountain, with gardens and orange-groves interspersed, 
and over all a sky of indescribable blue.* I left it, how- 
ever, without a single regret, and turned away care- 
lessly from the prospect of it to explore for pleasant 
faces among the passengers. 

On a camp-stool, near the steersman’s wheel, sat 
an English lady, admiring the view, from which I had 
turned carelessly away. Passing near her, I said— 
“ Well, it certainly does not look amiss from the sea.’’ 
She felt the observation was addressed to her, and 
said, in reply— 

“No, sir; it is one of the finest views in the 
world !’’ 

“You have travelled a great deal ?’’ I said, in- 
quiringly. 

“What I meant,’’ answered she, smiling, “ was, 
that I supposed it was one of the finest views in the 
world. But I have seen very little as yet, and can- 
not judge.”’ 

Here was a chance of my being delivered from my 
ennui. We immediately entered into conversation. 
I found she was going to Naples with her husband, 
who was in delicate health. She pointed him out to 
me among the passengers—a tall, fair-haired man, with 
an agreeable countenance, though not over-intellectual. 
For herself, she was a woman of extraordinary cha- 
racter, as was evident from the expression of her coun- 
tenance, which, notwithstanding her occasional smiles, 
had something deeply melancholy in it. There seemed 
no doubt she had some weight upon her mind. With- 
out any visible cause, and while talking of subjects 
altogether indifferent, her eyes would fill with tears, 
her lips quiver, and turn pale, and she would require 
a short interval of silence to recover herself. There 
was nothing she so much liked to talk about as death, 
our chances of immortality, and the probable state of 
the soul beyond the grave. Yet she was not alto- 
gether a gloomy person. But, in entering into the 
pleasures of life, she seemed to be snatching a fearful 





* My friend Linton has in his sketch-book several accurate 
views of Genoa, taken from various points. I wish they were 
before the public, as nothing can surpass their admirable fidelity. 
He has traversed, in many cases, the same ground as myself in 
Northern and in Southern Italy, and in Sicily, and the number 
and variety of his studies are wonderful. Strange that he should 


not yet be a member of the Royal Academy ! 
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joy which she had scarcely any right to taste, and for 
which she might some day be called to a strict ac- 
count. 

After a short time she walked up and down the 
deck with me, nodding to her husband familiarly as 
we passed him. He was engaged in conversation with 
a knot of Frenchmen on politics, I fancy, for they were 
all extremely animated. When tired of walking, we 
went and sat down together, upon which she sent me 
to ask her husband to join us. 

“Oblige me,’’ he said, ina very good-natured tone, 
“by telling my wife I will come presently when 1 
shall have finished this discussion.”’ 

She seemed displeased at this, became moody, tap- 
ped the deck with her foot, and her foot with the 
handle of the parasol, which she held upside down in 
her hand. Presently the tears came into her eyes, 
and she dropped her veil to conceal them. Her per- 
turbation was not of long continuance. 

“Have you read Burnett,’’ said she, “on the state 
of the dead, and those who rise again ?”’ 

* Toa,” 

“Jt is a very curious book, is it not? I remem. 
ber reading it when I was a girl, and its reasoning 
and ingenuity struck me greatly; yet, do you know 
[ don’t think that there will be any personal identity 
in the next world ; and I hope, at all events, we shall 
not know each other. There are certain persons [ 
‘should not like to meet, even there.”’ 

“ That is an extraordinary idea,” I said. 

“Yes, but you would quite understand it if—but 
no matter. As you say, however, it is an odd idea; 
yet it greatly pleases me to entertain it.” 

It was now growing dark, and the sea breeze, as 
usual, blew rather cold. I had not paid the slightest 
attention to the sunset, or the coming on of night; 
and should not have noticed the circumstance even 
then, but that the lady’s husband came up, and said— 

“It is getting very chill, love; I think we had 
better go below.” 

“You had better go, dear,” she replied; “ but I 
fear I shall not be able to bear the air of the close 
eabin—it will make me ill.’’ 

“But consider, dear; you can’t remain on deck 
all night.” 

“ Not exactly, perhaps; but if you have no objec- 
tion, I will sit here till I am tired, after which I can 
go below. Send Ann to me with my cloak. This 
gentleman is amusing me by relating his travels and 
adventures; and you know I could listen to such 
things for ever.” 

The husband bowed; and observing me wrapped 
up in a heavy Scotch plaid, said— 

“T see, sir, you are prepared for the worst, though 
I doubt whether even that will keep out the pene- 
trating cold of the night.” 

“It has often done so,’’ I replied; “and I fancy 
it will have to perform the office many times yet before 
I have done with it.”’ 

“The gentleman is going up the Nile,” observed 
his wife. 

“Indeed !’’ said he. “Well I should much like to 
talk with you about your intended journey; but I am 
shivering with cold, and must go below.’’ Then 
turning to his wife—*‘ Ann shall bring you your cloak 





immediately, love.” 
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“Meanwhile, permit me, madam,” said I, “to,, husband, who was the man of her choice, and of aj} 


offer you a part of my plaid.” persons best suited to her; but she was troubled with 
“Oh, no,” she replied, “I am not cold;” but as,|/a@ presentiment, and could nct make up her mind to 
without cermony, I threw a portion of it round her, || leave me, because, as she affirmed in the agony of grief, 
she made no objection. Presently the maid came with|| we were never to meet again. 
her own cloak, which was not nearly so thick as mine. “ Well, they set out, and by degrees my tears were 
“That,” said I, “ will by no means be sufficient || dried, and I returned to my usual occupations—now 
to protect you.” scarcely pleasing, as they were not pursued in com. 
She said it would do for the present; and, seating | pany with her. We, of course, promised to write to 
ourselves, we resumed our conversation. Several || each other, and places in Switzerland were mentioned 
foreigners now came and took their places beside us, || where 1 was to direct poste restante. 
complaining of being very qualmish, as the wind blew “One night, when autumn was fast degenerating 
now rather vigorously, and the steamer rolled and||into winter, and the chill whistling wind went sighing 
pitched a good deal. Some of them wished to en-|/and moaning through the rooms of the old house, J 
gage us in conversation, but we declined, and stuck || had sat up late to write to Julia. ‘The harp on which 
to our English, which was heathen Greek to them. she used to play stood before me—a litile writing-case 
she had given me at parting lay open on the table— 
CHAPTER XXVII. her maiden card-ease, her little ivory paper-knife, and 
THE GHOST STORY. her miniature, which I had opened to look at, lay 
There is a state of stomach at sea which renders||there also, I wrote and wrote, and the night wore 
people as silent as trappists ; and—shall 1 confess it? || on, till, by the clock, it was near morning. You know 
—in spite of the agreeableness of my neighbour, I|/what a woman’s heart is when it is deeply moved— 
felt the inroads of this hideous sensation, and fancied || when it would gladly pour itself out all into the paper 
I was going to get exccedingly unromantic. It then|| before it!—I could not say half I thought: my pen 
struck me, that, amused by her conversation, I had for-|/ seemed stubborn, and language itself reluctant to obey 
gotten to dine. I immediately explained my situation. | my will, O} how different had it been when, face to 
When the thing was mentioned, she likewise felt || face, side by side, with arms about each other’s neck, 











hungry; so we descended and ordered supper, and 
having eaten very heartily, returned to the deck. I] 
found myself a very different person now, havmg de- 
voured I know not how much of a large fowl, and 
drunk several glasses of stout. My companion had | 
likewise played her part very well, so that we were | 
both in much better spirits than before. 

I dare say you have often noticed that a cold clear | 
night—when the big stars, though brilliant, look un- | 
congenial, and the wind blows about you as if it meant | 





_we lad, in days gone by, sat in that room, and disclosed 
all our souls to each other! In the anguish of the 
moment, I exclaimed, ‘Ah, Julia! Julia!’ 

* At that moment I heard a rustling, as of a silk 
dress, at the end of the room towards the chapel, which 
lay in thick obscurity, the light from the lamp on my 
‘table not reaching so far. I started, and looked in 
‘that direction, aud fancied 1 could perceive through 





‘the gloom a human figure, rising, as it were, out of 
‘the floor, and advancing slowly towards me! On 


to quarrel—you have no doubt noticed, I say, that |! and on it came till I kuew it—it was that of Julia, 
such a night inspires dreary thoughts. My friend, || ‘Oh, my God!’ I eried, ‘what happy chance has brought 


Mrs. F 
the full influence of the night. It awakened in her) 
mind old associations, 





, for she had now told me her name, felt || you back ?’ and I was about to rise from my chair, and 
| rush towards my sister, when she waved her hand, as 
||though she meant me to remain seated. And, indeed, 


“You are probably,” said she, “no believer in||/I could not but obey her; for now my whole frame 
ghosts. No matter. I will tell you a story, which, || trembled, and my limbs refused to support me. 


properly speaking, is not yet concluded, But you be- || 
‘some moments muster up courage to do so, My eyes 


hold the working-out of one part of the plot; and, 
when you return from the Kast, may perhaps sec the | 
end of it.” | 


Her words were prophetic; I did see the end of it, | 


and a sad and sorrowful end it was. But let me not | 
anticipate. 

*] was born,” said Mrs, F , “in the north of! 
England, where my father, an old baronet, is still living. | 
Our house was in size a castle, very old-fashioned, full | 
of small rooms, corridors, narrow staircases, up and | 
down passages, and odd nooks of all kinds. It had) 
likewise a chapel in it, and near this chapel lay my 
bed-room, with a long narrow sitting-room attached to 
it, in which 1 used frequently to sing aud play by my- 
self. I had a sister—an ouly sister—who, at the time 
to which I refer, was just married, and had gone to 
Switzerland on her wedding-tour, She was one year 
older than myself, and we had loved each other as 
sisters only can love. At parting, she pressed me to 
her breast, and cried as though her heart would break ; 
not that she feared to traverse the world with her 








“Stull Julia did not speak, nor could I myself for 


were fixed upon the figure; every function of life in 


-me seemed to have been absorbed in sight. I knew 


it was a spirit! At length, overmastering my fears, | 
exclaimed, ‘dearest sister, come to me.’ 

“ At my words her garments seemed to be converted 
into mist, and melted away from about her, leaving ber 
glorious form still more radiant and glorious than ever 
uaked before me, I now discovered wings mantling 
over tle shoulders, while a wreath of quivering light 
played about her forehead. Words cannot express my 
sensations at that moment. I was not afraid—lI felt 
myself transported into the invisible world; 1 stood 
face to face with a disembodied spirit, and yet love 
was uppermost in my nature; I yearned to embrace 
my sister, but some mysterious fear held me chained to 





the chair on which I sat. 

“J laid down the pen, which I had previously held 
in my hand, and, taking up the miniature, turned its 
face towards her, and said—‘Julia, by this face I 





conjure you to approach me.’ 
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“The spectre advanced a few paces, and said, 
‘Where I am, Fanny, you must shortly be. You 
will go through all I have gone through. You will 
Jove; you will descend towards the sun; you will pass 
sls the portals of the great deep ; and you will 
then find yourself beside me for ever in paradise ’ 

«The figure then retreated towards the wall dividing 
my chamber from the chapel. The wall opened, and | 
the vision passed through it—no longer dim and | 
obscure, but in a blaze of light—and I saw the soul | 
of Julia shoot upwards through the roof towards 
heaven. 

“And was not this,’’ inquired Mrs. F , look- 
ing earnestly in my face, “a very extraordinary thing?” 

“It was, madam, if you did not dream it.” 

“Well, that was the explanation I should have 
given myself, but that I was writing when it com- 
menced, and found myself perfectly awake at its con- 
clusion. However, that was not all. Next day we 
had been out riding in the park, my father and [, 
and on our return I ascended for a moment to my bed- | 
room. The door was locked outside. I opened it, | 
and went in, and there saw Julia, with her elbow | 
leaning on the window seat, and her left hand sup- | 
porting her head. In her right hand she held a crucifix, | 
from which, however, her eyes were averted. They 
were indeed fixed upon the sky. As I advanced, she 
melted into thin air, and the chair remained empty. 
Again, two nights after, I was asleep in bed. A long 
wax taper had been left burning on a table beside me; 
as, indeed, I began to be afraid to be left alone in the 
dark. A cold, clammy hand placed upon my face 
awoke me—and Julia stood by my bedside! She 
bared her bosom, and I saw a stream of blood trickling 
down from her left breast. I shrieked with terror, 
so that I awoke my maid, who slept in the next room. 
It was Ann, whom you just now saw bring me my 
cloak. The poor girl came running into the room, 
to inquire what was the matter. I said, ‘ there is | 
my sister—look! she is standing beside you. Touch | 
her. Is she living or dead ?’ 

. “* Dear mistress, you are distracted,’ said the gil, 
‘there is nothing here but you and ine.’ 

“*No, Ann,’ cried I, ‘I see her distinctly. Stretch 
out your left hand—you cannot fai! to touch her.’ 

“ Julia then glided out of the room noiselessly, and 
we were left alone. 

** Come into bed with me, dear Ann,’ said I, 
‘this is the third time I have seen her. I must tell 
my father. I shall go mad else.’ 

“Next morning's ‘post brought us a letter from the 
Grisons. It was from Julia’s husband, and surrounded | 
with a deep black border, Julia was ‘dead. In climb- 
ing one of the mountains, her foot had slipped, and 
she had been precipitated down a lofty cliff. Her 
husband was inconsolable. He never returned to 
England; but, going out to India, there, in a few 
months, fell a victim to the climate. I have never 
since seen Julia’s ghost. But I am going to my own 
grave; and my husband, though sickly and feeble, 
will bury me, and carry back the sad news to my 
father.” 

I tried to drive the idea out of her head; but it 
was to no p She had become reconciled to it, 
and took, consequently, but little interest in the affairs 
of this world, except when, by a succession of new and 














—— 





striking ideas, her mind was forcibly turned away in a 
different direction. Perceiving this, I began to talk of 
the Nile—of the desert—of the ruined temples, pa- 
laces, and tombs, found in Egypt and Nubia; and in 
this way so far kindled her imagination, that she ex- 
pressed several times an earnest wish that she could 
persuade her husband to accompany me. 

“I should be happy then,’’ she exclaimed, “ espe- 
cially among the tombs.’”’ 

Her teeth at length began to chatter, and I strove 
to persuade her to go down into the cabin. But she 
would not listen to it. It was evident she feared to 
be left alone with her own thoughts. Again and 
again I dwelt upon my anticipations of the desert, 
and on all the interesting things I expected to behold. 
Most of the foreigners had now been driven below by 
the chill of the night, and I would myself have gladly 
followed their example, but that Mrs. F must, in 
that case, have been left almost alone on deck. I 
therefore proposed we should walk to and fro, and, 
finding she had no objection to smoke, lighted a cigar. 
She was a very interesting, and, in some respects, a 
very superior woman ; yet I would not have lived with 
her for the world. She would have driven me to 
commit suicide. I could compare the turn of her 
mind to nothing so aptly as to the occupations of a 
grave-digger. She seemed to be always among the 
spoils of mortality—coffins, vaults, ghosts, the loss of 
loved friends, the presentiment of future losses—these 
were her topics ; yet she was young, and something 
more than pretty. Her health seemed good, her hus- 
band loved her, and all that she could desire from 
fortune she possessed. What did she then need to 
render her happy? Health of mind! ‘There was a 
malady in her soul; and I may as well state here how 
her pilgrimage terminated. She went, as she ex- 
pected, to Naples, and thence, after a short stay, to 
Palermo. Here, being one day out with her hus- 
band in a boat, at the foot of the Monte Pellegrino, 
a borasco overtook them. The boat was upset, and 
Mrs. F was drowned. On my return from Egypt, 
[ saw her tomb, erected to her memory by her husband, 
who, having recovered his health in Sicily, still, I 
believe, survives—a jolly, country gentleman, and 
most likely a Protectionist. Poor Mrs. F lies 
on a sunny slope, south of Palermo. A little cypress 
tree stands at her feet, and another at her head; and, 
when I visited the spot, abundant roses were flower- 
ing around her grave. ‘The remembrance of this 
night then came over me powerfully, and 1 went away 
depressed and melancholy. If I may say it without 
impiety, I think she deserved a better fate; and would, 
most likely, have been a cheerful and happy woman at 
this moment, had those around her known how to 
“‘ minister to a mind diseased.” 

CHAPTER XXVIL. 
DAWN AT SEA. 

Most persons have spent a night at sea, and seen 
the sun rise over the waves. I have done s0 fre- 
quently; but have seldom, perhaps, enjoyed my sensa- 
tious more than on the oocasion in question. There 
are words, I dare say, in our language, which would 
describe the noise made by the rush of a steamer 


through the waves, when they break violently against 

















\{ its prow, run rippling along its sides, and there melt 
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away into the white foamy wake which it leaves be- 
by my side, and 
leaned over the bulwark, where the spray now and 
then sprinkled our faces. What motion, what vitality! 
What restless energy seemed to be in those cold waves, 
which, dall and inorganic as they were, had gone on| 
rolling about the earth since the creation—indestruc-| 
tible, eternal—while I, who then looked upon them, | 
We leave no. 

Life comes 


and goes, and ebbs and flows, and disappears, and is for- 


hind it. I went with Mrs. F 





should pass away, God knows whither. 

token of our existence upon the earth. 
gotten. We scem made for the world, not the world 
for us. 


which we arose. The elements have no compassion 
on us, and yet we are all in all to each other—a 
smile, a word, a pressure of the hand. ‘These, slight 


as they are, and infinitely fleeting, are sufficient to fill| 


our souls with emotion, and give rise to thoughts, 
which, if our very essence perish not, will not them- 
selves perish to all eternity. 

I was looking out upon the sea, and into the star- 


bedropped sky, when a faint pale flush appeared, just | 
Extending | 
right and left, it ran like a luminous thread just where | 


the ocean’s margin touched the overhanging firma-||wandered over the Blue Sea with Unce El Woojood. 


on the horizon’s verge towards the east. 


ment. A sense of extreme pleasure came over me. 
I seemed to be watching the process of creation, and 
was, indeed, present at the birth of day. Soon the 
light became stronger, warmer, more prolific, calling 


into being innumerable objects around, which to the 
Over the waves was | 


eye had no existence before. 
diffused a cold, grey, fluttering, luminous appearance, 
which seemed to impart to them new functions, and a 
new character. 
converted into the palace of the dawn, enriched with 
cloudy pillars, which supported a brilliant tabernacle 
over the ascending goddess. 
flush, the crimson, and gold embroidery, which spread 


round the mantle of the sun—the blazonry of saffron, 
| have known a lady who delighted in the name of Totty, 


and blue, and amethyst, shooting up far into the 


vault of heaven, making the eye and the heart glad as_ 


the young day was perfected before us. Suddenly the 
fiery disk of the great luminary rose above the sea, 


and everything was flooded with transparent light, and | 


appeared to laugh for joy. 
We now by degrees neared the land, and in the 


course of the day arrived at Leghorn, where I was, in) 


a short time, to undergo so much of pleasure and pain. 
I took my leave of Mrs. F , and her husband, on 
the quay, and followed the bandit sort of personage 
who was to conduct me to my hotel in the Via Grande. 
Tt was a spacious house, and | secured myself a very 





nice apartment, au ¢troisieme, where I immediately | 


had a fire lighted, and sat down to coffee and cigars. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE PHILOSOPHER. 
One of the penalties a traveller pays for his enjoy- 
ments is the state of perpetual vicissitude in which he 
lives with respect to men and women. Chance brings 


him into contact with individuals whom he likes—with 
whom it would probably afford him pleasure to spend 
whole ages. But the waves of change that bring them 
towards each other soon drift them away again, in dif- 





A certain number of days and nights passing | 
over us in succession exhausts our vitality, and we, 
are absorbed in the universal scheme of things, out of | 








In a few minutes the east had been 


Then came the purple) 
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ferent directions, never more to meet in this world, Yet, 
perhaps, they do not mutually forget. There are 

who, seen but as it were for a moment, still in that 
short space of time make an impression which no series 
of years can obliterate. In the course of your future 
life their faces come again and again before the mind’s 
eye, smiling and fascinating as of yore; and you cap. 
not, whatever efforts you may make, dismiss them, 

As I sat by my lonely fire, throwing fresh logs upon 
it from time to time, and lighting one cigar after ano. 
ther, I indulged in speculations, somewhat profitless, 
you will say, on the character, callings, and prospects 
of the other inmates of the house. Who were they ? 
What were they? Was there any one within its ample 
walls who, like me, was sitting down solitary by the 
fire, yearning for companionship ? 

I opened my carpet-bag, and, taking out “ Paradise 
Lost,” made a desperate attempt to read. It would 
not do. There was nothing epic in my temper that 
evening. Had the “Thousand and One Nights” been 
within reach, I might have become absorbed in them— 
might have dropped into the valley of diamonds with 
Sindbad, or laughed with Zobeidé and her sisters, or 
descended with the young man and his mistress into 
the subterranean apartment where they were consumed 
to ashes, or shed delicious tears with Shemselrehar, or 


I had left the book at home; though it would have 
been the best of all companions up the Nile, and on 
the way thither. I now deeply felt the loss of it. It 
is of all books the best for a melancholy hour, when 
you are more dreaming than waking, and when you 
have not courage to build castles in the air without 
some one’s assistance. When one is sad, however, 
one has always a resource in the waiter. I rang the 
bell, not that I wanted anything, but 1 thought it 
best to seem to want something, that I might have an 
excuse for talking with somebody. My summons was 
immediately answered by a little, lively, fat, round- 
faced fellow, who, for some reason which I never could 
divine, was called by the very odd name of Tonto. I 


but Tonto was a novelty. However, as that was the 
name he answered to, 1 accommodated myself to the 
necessities of the case, and boldly applied the mystical 
syllables to the jovial-looking individual before me. 

“Tonto,” said I, “have you got anything nice for 
supper ?—not that [ am in the least hungry, but that 
I should like to eat something just by way of passing 
the time.”’ 

“ ]t’s an excellent plan,” ausweredjTonto, “I always 
have recourse to it myself when I am melancholy.” 

“ And does that often happen ?’’ I inquired. 

Tonto sighed, twisted his napkin, and replied— 

“Oftener than your honour would think, for the 
sake of the ladies.” 

“Yes, Tonto,’’ I observed, “they are the cause of 
all sadness; for which, however, they make up, by 
being the cause of all joy too.” 

“It is very true,’’ said he, brightening up as he 
gave his assent to the proposition. 

“With respect to the supper, however,” said I, “what 
have you got?” 

He ran over the names of a hundred dishes ; but, as 
[ am not learned in Italian cookery, I was, when he 
had done, just as far to seek as ever. I, therefore, came 
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io the resolution, to which I might as well have come 
st first, that he should choose for me. “Only, don’t 
jet there be any frogs, Tonto,” said 1; “I have tried 
them in France, and don’t like them.” I then thought 
[ might venture to come to the point at which I had 
all this while been driving, which was, to ascertain 
whether there were not some travellers in the inn who 
would like to join me. at supper. 

Tonto reflected for a moment, and then, clapping 
his hand against his right thigh, he cried, “I have it! 
Yes; there is a gentleman who made the same inquiry 
of me two or three nights ago, Count Z 

Here I interrupted Tonto. “If he is a Count,”’ said 
I, “pray leave him to the enjoyment of his dignity. | 
hate counts, and would rather go on supping and 
smoking alone for a month than be troubled with 
them.”’ 

«“ That need not. stand in the way,’’ answered Tonto ; 
“for he is no more acount than lam. He only calls 
himself so in order to heighten his consequence.’’ 

“That alters the case,” I observed; ‘but still my 
taste this evening is very unambitious, and I would 
rather, if possible, find a companion who would con- 
sider it no honour to be thought a count.’ 

“ There is,’’ answered Tonto, —*“ but you won't like 
him, I’m sure—there is an odd sort of man, who is 
neither young nor old ; neither fat like me, nor lean 
like you. ‘There is, 1 say, a traveller lodging in this 
house, who would, I dare say, be glad enough to smoke 
a cigar with you.” 

“Ts he a gentleman ?”’ 

“« Yes,’’ 

“ Rich or poor ?’ 

“Don't know, sir; but he pays for everything he 
has.” 

“ Well, present my compliments to him, Tonto; and 
say it would give me very great pleasure if he would 
do me the honour to sup with me this evening.” 

If he be an original, thought I, he must be pleased 
with originality, and come without ceremony. I was 
quite right. In a few minutes Tonto returned, usher- 
ing ina stranger about my own height, but old enough, 
as it seemed at first, to be my great-grandfather. His 
hair, white as snow, hung over his coat-collar. He 
had a white beard, and mustachoes which fell in waves 
over his lips and chin, but his voice was that of a young 
man, and his eyes were full of fire and vivacity. His 
dress was that of no country in particular, but would 
have been thought genteel anywhere. I could not, 
therefore, guess of what nation he was from his ap- 
pearance; neither could I, when he spoke, from his voice 
or language. He addressed me in Italian, mentioning 
the invitation Tonto had given him in my name, and 
saying it would give him much satisfaction to dissipate 
his ennui in my company, especially, he added, glancing 
at the heap of cigars on the table, as 1 perceive you 
smoke. 

On looking narrowly at the stranger, I felt convinced 
he was quite a young man—that is, little more than 
thirty; and there was likewise in his countenance some- 
thing which induced me to think he must be English. 
I immediately told him my suspicion, and he replied 
laughing, “ You are quite right; I am an Englishman, 
though [ have been several years from the old country, 

and begin to forget the language a little.” 





- Tonto was not long in bripging up the supper, which, 
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of whatever it may have consisted, was of excellent 
flavour. We despatched it merrily, and, when it had 
been cleared away, returned to our cigars with a capi- 
tal bottle of Italian wine. Under such circumstances, 
inost men become commanicative—at least my new 
friend did so. He related to me his birth, parentage, 
and education ; described his travels, and explained his 
views on all the great questions which can interest 
humanity. He was a man of all but unlimited know- 
ledge—familiar with the whole history of the human 
race, deeply versed in philosophy, experienced in the 
ways of the world, and thoroughly acquainted with the 
theory of the passions. In polities he belonged to 
what is now called the Red school, having taken his 
principles from the fiery cauldron of the French Revo- 
lution. 

“You are going into the East,” said he; ‘* and you 
are right. It is well to see the worst state to which 
ignorance and tyranny can reduce men. I have my- 
self been in Egypt, and several parts of Asia, and have 
everywhere found humanity oppressed and degraded 
beneath the feet of kings. Their misery and corrup- 
tion, however, do not begin with their political insti- 
tutions, but with their religion and morals, which are 
utterly despicable. The thing they believe in is not 
God; and their ethics are a bundle of ridiculous prac- 
tices, none of which tends to the promotion of human 
happiness. Nor is it much better with us here in 
Europe. We know not what we believe, or why we 
believe it. Our creed is a tradition, our churches are 
fabrics of imposture ; our governments are despotisms 
variously disguised; our morals are mere rude ap- 
proximations to philosophical ethics. We act by routine 
—we follow in the footsteps, and repeat, like mocking- 
birds, the language of others. We have no original 
philosophy, no arts, little literature of ourown. The 
persons we encourage and enrich are a sort of literary 
cooks, who take a number of commonplace ideas, and 
lress them up palatably to suit the taste of the vulgar. 
Chere must be a revolution, sir—not a mere armed 
insurrection—though that may form part of it—but a 
revolution in opinions throughout the whole of Chris- 
‘endom. Everything among us is worn out, and society 
caunot choose but be dissolved, and reconstructed.” 





CHAPTER XXX. 
PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 

What I said in reply to my bearded friend need not 
he repeated. We took a fancy to eagh other, and 
luriug my stay were much together. He told me 
there was a capital table d’hote in the house, at whieh 
{ should meet some very clever people, Maltese aud 
Sicilians, Neapolitaus and Venetians, Spaniards and 
Frenchmen, Hlamites, Jews, and Parthians, I pro- 
mised he should see me there. 

Next morning at breakfast, which I took ina room 
looking out into the Via Grande, my attention was 
Attracted by a very particular sort of music. This was 
the clanking of a number of chains against the pave- 
ment below. I went and looked out at the window. 
Before me was’ a long file of men, some dressed in 
brick-dust red, others in dirty yellow, all with brooms or 
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to. another, and guarded by soldiers. I eaught the 
eyes of the gang, who all turned upon me a look— 
and such a look. It reminded me of their kindred 
whom I had once seen on the Monte St. Michael, 


tigers in human shape, who all their life long thirsted || 


only for blood. Let not the reader rashly accuse me of 
inhumanity if I confess that I shuddered with horror 
at the sight of those hideous countenances. I know 
it is fashionable to sympathise with men of this caste, 
the Thugs and Dakoits of European society. And 
such sympathy must, no doubt, be very praiseworthy, 
since it demands from those who experience it an ex- 
traordinary effort. For myself I can lay but little 
claim to this virtue. My sympathies, such as they 
are, cling rather to the innocent and hapless victims 
of these incorrigible ruflians—to the wives whom they 
have made widows, to the children whom they have 
made fatherless, to the parents whom they have de- 
prived of the only support and consolation of their 
old age. I behold in them the natural enemies of 


BACK AGAIN. 


ed of being, in this place, the apologist of bad laws, 
| which, confounding all justice and equity, punish 
crimes against property with the same Severity as 
crimes against life. Property is a fiction of society — 
life is the work of God. The injuries committed 
against the one are capable of reparation ; those against 
ithe other, once done, can never be recalled. There 
should, therefore, be a difference in the apportioning of 
punishment. Severe chastisement will suffice in the 
one case—death alone in the other. The equilibriwa 
of nature is, as it were, destroyed by murder, and ean 
never be restored while the murderer is suffered to 
live. The continuance of his existence is a triumph 
(over justice, and an insult to the best feelings of 
humanity. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE TABLE D’HOTE. 
Who has not, at one time or another, dined at a 


society, and would sternly hunt them down, like any 
other sort of noxious animals. I afterwards inquired 
into the reason of the red and yellow costumes. 
wearers of the former, I was told, were condemned to 
a limited term of captivity, while the latter were to be 
in chains for ever—that is, | mean, till death should 
release them. And did they pant for death? 
they, as the advocates of perpetual imprisonment as- 
sert, long for the coming of the King of Terrors for 
their deliverance? Not they. In their ghastly cap- 
tivity they laughed and chatted together; not insen- 
sible, perhaps, of the misery of their condition, but 
disliking it chiefly because it checked them in the in- 


dulgence cf their evil passions. 


This is not the place for entering into the meta- 
physics of crime, for attempting the solution of that 
problem which constitutes the greatest enigma of ex- 


‘table d‘hote, at Boulogne, or Dieppe, or Ostend, or 
' Brussels ? What, consequently, is there to be said 
about it? The reader has tasted its soup, tried to 
‘carve its fowls—older than the Deluge—sipped a little 
| of its vinegar under the name of “ Vin ordinare,’’ and, 
in conclusion, paid so many franes for the privilege of 
| talking learnedly on the subject. He is, therefore, ] 
|trust, disposed to sympathise with me when I say 
that I endured the pangs of this purgatory, at Leg. 
‘horn, for a whole fortnight. In Spain they roast or 
Stew cats, and serve them up to you as hares or rab- 
bits, but roast aud stew them cleverly, so that you are 
‘inclined to smile at the deception. It signifies no- 
thing that your dinner has purred upon your knee—that 
you have stroked it and fed it with your own hand— 
that it has hummed you to sleep at night on your pil- 
‘low, or played with the strings of your shoes, or im- 


istence—the responsibility or irresponsibility of man. || parted an air of comfort to the huge chimney corner, 
If we are answerable for our actions, we are auswer-|| Transformed by cookery, you no longer recognise it. 
able to each other as well as to God. ‘The acts we || You know its tricks and purrings have been over for 
commit seeretly in contravention of his will, are sins}, some hours—that its spirit has been restored to the 





unpunishable by human laws, and to be atoned for 
only by the pangs of conscience. ‘The acts we com- | 


|| great ocean of vitality—and that, consequently, there 


can be no great harm in your regaling yourself upon 


mit, whether secretly or openly, against the good oi || its remains. 


society, are crimes; and these, in self-defence, society 


j 
may punish. If man be responsible, he must be free ; | never did. 


that is, must be able to commit, or refrain from, any | 
action as it shall seem best to himself. If the crimi- || 
nal be not free, then is socicty not free; beeause it is |} 
governed by precisely the same metaphysical laws || 
which regulate the thoughts and conduct of the in- || 
dividual. Now, presuming the individual to be free, 
society has the right to punish the offences he com- 
mits voluntarily against it; and if there be no freedom || 
in the case, then society is under the absolute neces- | 
sity of proceeding as it does. It is simply a question || 
between right and fate. Whatever is meant to enjoy |; 
permanent existence must be invested with the power 
to set aside everything which would destroy that ex- 
istence. Nothing is crime but that which tends to 
the dissolution of society. In proportioning the chas- 
tisement to the offences, society is obviously invested 
with the privilege to take all the precautions necessary 
to ensure its well-being—in extreme cases even to 
eut off those who have made war upon it, and seck 
to accomplish its destruction, Let me not be suspect- | 














In Italy one knows not what one eats; at least I 
One puts his faith im the cooks, and 
takes the good the gods provide him—or evil, as the 
case may be—especially as he commits his acts of 
semi-cannibalism in pleasant company. 

At our table d’hote we saw assembled daily a set 
of the pleasantest fellows in the world; at the head of 
whom was a Neapolitan captain, as brave as Hereules 
or the Neman lion, according to his own tes 
timony. He was exceedingly voluble and eloquent on 
this topic ; and as I had the happiness to sit next to 
him, on the left side, it was often with much difficulty 
that I could defend my eyes against his fork, during 
the more violent paroxysms of his oratory. He then 
literally foamed at the mouth. His eyes flashed fire, 
while the state and colour of his physiognomy threat- 
ened apoplexy. It was only accidentally that I learned 
the philosophy of these Ciceronian outbreaks ; he took 
me for a Frenchman, and for that reason politely in- 
dulged in all manner of inveetives against the great 
nation. A Maltese gentleman—not Count Z—one dag 
politely insinuated the propriety of reserving his store 
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of anathemas till I should be fairly on my way to the 
fast ; upoa which I observed, that as this indulgence 
to be good for the gentleman's health, I 
he would by no means refrain from it on my 
secount—more especially as I was, in point of fact, 
gota Frenchman. This considerably disconcerted our 
Neapolitan hero, who hoped to gain a little glory at 
my expense. I added, however, that as there were 
no Frenehmen present—in which supposition, as it 
turned out, I was much mistaken—I did not care if 
they continued to regard me as one, since, in case of 
necessity, [ was ready to defend France against all 
impugners. I had no sooner said this than a gentle. 
man on the opposite side of the table rose, and filling 
a bumper, passed it across to me, saying as he did 
so— 

“Allow me the honour to drink to your health. 
I am a Frenchman, and am ready in any way that any 
gentloman pleases to maintain the honour of my 
country.” 

He then filled his. own glass, and we drunk to each 
other, with an enthusiasm. which astonished my Nea- 
politan friend. He immediately made numerous 
apologies, protesting that he meant no offence to indi- 
viduals, at which the Parisian, the Maltese,and myself, 
laughed heartily. His knife and fork were thei 
diligently applied to the uses for which they were 
intended, and my eyes were in less danger from his 
oratorical flourishes. 

When, in Homeric phrase, “the rage of hunger 
had been appeased,’’ and the greater number of the 
guests had ebbed out of the apartment, I observed 
two individuals, who had been silent during dinner, 
seating themselves comfortably near the window, as 
though they intended to remain, and commence a con- 
versation in English. Having just then nothing better 
to do, I joined them, and when we had conversed for 
some time they complimented me on the goodness of 
my English, from which they inferred, they said, that 
I must have been in their country. Of course I ex- 
plained at once. ‘They were captains of ships, right 
good fellows, who had come up the Mediterranean in 
search of freights ; and when 1 mentioned to them my 
place of destination, they each in his turn offered to 
take me gratis to Alexandria, and I make no doubt 
they were perfectly in earnest. 1 could not, however, 
avail myself of their kind intentious, but thanked them 
sincerely for the generous offer—and now do so once 
more, in print. 

In their company I strolled one day to the English 
cemetery—a place presided over by the very spirit of 
melancholy—where the monuments of youth and 
beauty lie thickly strewn, on all sides—where the last 
object of parental love has found a grave—whiere the 
husband has wept over a beloved wife, and where 
many a fond wife has seen the earth close for ever 
over the man she loved. In the midst of these mul- 
titudinous monuments, stands the tomb of Smollett— 
a small, elegant obelisk of white marble, erected by a 
number of friends who cherished his memory. Lf had 
forgotten that he was interred here, and diseovered 
the tomb by accident, From top to bottom it was 
covered with the names of visitors from England, from 
Scotland, from Sweden, Switzerland, and America. 1 
added my own to the number; and my friends, the sea 


captains, in gratitude, doubtless, for the pleasure 


“ Roderick Random” had afforded them, knelt humbly 
on the greensward, while they inscribed their own 
names in pencil, observing as they did so, that it was 
proper to show all reverence to genius. 

And was Smollett then a man of genius? This is 
a question which will not be asked by any who have 
read and understood the humour of “ Hamphrey 
Clinker,” or “ Peregrine Pickle.” Commodore Trun- 
nion, and Lishmahago, and Winnifred Jenkins, and Mr. 
Matthew Bramble, and Humphrey Clinker himself, 
are all rich originals in their way, that could be called 
into existence by no power but genius. Yet, reading 
Smollett is like travelling through a fine country over 
a dirtyroad. You admire the noble prospect on either 
hand, and derive great pleasure from it, but are unable, 
nevertheless, to forget that you are half-leg deep in 
mire all the while. And in himself, Smollett was es- 
sentially unamiable. In politics, a mercenary and 
worthless partisan, and in private life, harsh and repul- 
sive. He seems to me one of those persons whose 
biographies should never be written. The less you 
know about them the better. All that is valuable in 
hiin is his books, and even in these you find much that 
is not only valueless, but detestable. He presents to 
the world that rare combination of coarseness and 
genius, of boldness and subserviency, of intellectual 
power and personal meanness, in the existence of 
which one finds it so difficult to believe. Yet, so 
much fascination is there in the creative faculty, that 
even refinement itself would be unable to stand with 
indifference by the grave of Smollett. Peace be to 
his ashes. He has amused me as far back as I can 
remember, and if [ have often been disgusted by bis 
want of delicacy, I have never failed to be enlivened 
by his wit. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE TURKISH BEY. 


Every day saw me busy in the port in search of a 
vessel bound for Egypt. ‘There were no steamers in 
those days—I mean that traversed the whole breadth 
of the Mediterranean; and the trade between Italy 
and the East, onee so flourishing, is now to the last 
degree trifling and insignificant. At length, however, 
I found two brigs, the masters of which, sinister-look- 
ing rascals both, professed it to be their intention to 
set sail in a few days for Alexandria. The accommc- 
dations they had to offer were none of the best. But 
one of their craft, which had been a pirate, was of a 
beautiful build, and reputed to be the fastest sailer in 
the Mediterranean. I selected that partly, perhaps, 
on account of its piratical character, and was invited 
to spend the evening at the house of my future 
drone. 1 went at the hour appointed, and found my 
way as well as I could. 

Leghorn is a sort of bastard Venice, intersected 
with canals, docks, and ditches, as stagnant and un- 
savoury as any under the patronage of St. Mark. After 
coasting along one of these for some time, I arrived 
about dusk at my captain's dwelling, and, unon being 
ushered into the prineipal room, found that a portion 
of the East had come to meet me all the way to Leg- 
horn. This was a Turkish Bey, a genuine Osmanli, 
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I entered, from one of those costly pipes in which they 


Orientals chiefly display their opulence. A magonifi- 
cent young slave, about six feet high, stood near his 
master’s extempore divan, ready to fill and light his 
pipe, or obey any other of his orders. The Bey 
saluted me with exquisite politeness, and then offered 
me his pipe, which I, of course, accepted, taking 
care not to wipe the large amber mouthpiece through 
which he had been inhaling the smoke. To have done 
otherwise would have been to offer him a deadly affrout 
The Turks, however, are very delicate about their 
smoking, aud place their lips so nicely against the 
amber, that they scarcely ever moisten it at all. When 
another had been filled for him by his slave, and I had 
taken my place beside him on his divan, we began, 
as he spoke Italian, to enter into conversation together. 

The captain’s wife, a little, brown, lively, plain 
Italian woman, brought us coffee, and we were soon 
upon the best of terms. Ali informed me that we 
were to be fellow-passengers, and then launched forth 
in praise of our captain, who, lic assured me, had saved 
his life by the display of extraordinary courage and 
humanity. I own I should never jiave suspected him 
of either of these virtues. But one must not trust to 
appearances. Ali himself was a fat, punchy, little 
man, extremely undignified in gait and figure, but with 
a countenance full of character. His eye was large 
and commanding, and the beard imparted to his look 
something almost majestic. This was my first acquaint- 
ance with Gebel Latakia, which I have since smoked 
so frequently, and with so much pleasure. It is the 
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king of all tobaccos. No one, however, can be said 
to have truly tasted of its fragrance who has not smoked 
it in pipes kept in order by Orientals in new bowls 
and lighted with acacia charcoal. Let no one ima. 
gine this is fancy. Even the jewels with which the 
mouthpiece is set, as they flash and sparkle through the 
smoke, appear to improve its flavour, as do the crim. 
son sheath and silken tassels, which amuse the eye 
and excite the imagination. The slave Kafoor was 
exceedingly adroit in all that appertained to the pipe. 
He piled up the gebelee, with singular skill, in the 
shining bowl. He placed the kindled charcoal ex. 
actly in the centre, and taking himself two or three 
whiffs, brought the pipe into complete action. The 
person for whom it was intended, therefore, had no 
trouble; but, lounging lazily on his divan, had the 
fount of luxury placed in his mouth. 

Sinking into an ocean of soft cushions, I yielded myself 
up to the intoxication of the moment, puffing around me 
delicious clouds, and imagining myself already bereath 
the palm-tree. We were both bearded to our heart’s 
content, and Ali immediately took a fancy to me on 
that account. He imagined I was going to reside in 
the East, and promised me the enjoyment of many a 
pipe on the banks of the Nile. Little, poor fellow, 
\did he know what disappointment was in reserve for 
him; but of that hereafter. We now laughed and 
chatted, as Turk and Christian seldom laugh and chat 
together; and as the tobacco and the coffee were both 
of the best quality, we were really very much to be 


| envied, 
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THE CHILD AMONG THE GRAVES. 


A CHILD among the graves 
Play’d ever through the summer days’ increase, 
Till to his heart the plot of ground Death craves, 


Became a court of peace.* 


All day, with busied fret, 
The toiler bee clomb round the blossoms there, 


On high, from some tall bloomy minaret, 
Calling the child to prayer. 


The prayer of joy—of joy 
Through innocence—rejoicing thankfulness, 
Unlanguaged—to a child without alloy — 
Redundant in excess. 


One of the world pass’d by — 
One of the world, in all the power of life ; 
With all the hopes Ambition can descry, 
The glory and the strife. 


He marvell’d much to find 
A child—a litttle child, in spirit glad— 
Mirth-voic'd the grass could knot, the daisy bind, 
In place to him so sad. 
He pass'd—in manhood’s might— 
To join the crowd, where man Time's working braves. 
Sometimes recurr’d—a wonder, yet a light— 
The child among the graves. 


| Time chang’d him as he trod, 
Bleach’d his dark hair to whiteness. Ever on 
The years swept by. He sought the churchyard sod. 


The little child was gone! 


The long grass, as of yore, 

Wav'd to the trees, about the silent rests ; 
And the lithe swallows dipp’d, with swimming soar, 
Athwart their tower-held nests. 


He did not marvel, now, 
The child, in happiness, had sought such spot, 
With guileless heart, and time-unscathed brow— 


Its saduess knowing not. 


The child away had gone, 
To pass the ordeal that his heart had pass’d ; 
To know of hope, joy, grief, as he had known— 
To know the truth at last, 


For he, through Faith, sublime, 

Which sorrow and grief-teaching only brings, 
Had learn’d a triumph in the tread of Time, 

A music in his wings! 
So stood he—from the fret 

And storm of life—sail-reef'd amid the waves— 
Fall power’d in soul-franght manliness—and yet 








} 
J A child among the graves! 
Freperickx Enoca. 





” Court of peace,” the literal translation of the German “ F riedhof,” a cemetery, or place of burial, 





THE STRICKEN DEER. 


BY CAROLINE HILL. 


(Intended as an accompaniment to CHanies WILTON’s Poem, “ 4 Vision in a Dream.” —See Tci’s Magazine for May last.) 





“Through much tribulation on!y shall ye ent+r into the king lom of hearen,”’ 


Tue hunter's horn had ceas’d to sound, 
The bird slept in the wind-rock’d tree, 

And silence, in her deep profound, 
Reign’d o’er the hour of mystery. 


The moon lay mirror’d on a lake 
That not a ripple dar’d to stir— 
Shedding her light on bower and brake, 
From briar-bush to lofty fir. 


Faint, on the stillness of the night, 
A gentle murmur came ; 

And what at first seem’d pale moonlight 
Now shone a dazzling flame! 


And angels, from the flow’ry sod, 
Walk'd on the sloping ray— 

Ascending to the throne of God 
Along the cloudless way. 


Their filmy forms more brilliant grew, 
As knelt that angel band — 

The beautifnl and chosen few 
Who wait at God’s right hand. 


Anon they tun’d their golden lutes ; 
And echo bore the lay, 

Beyond the everlasting gates, 
To spirits far away. 


Then came the answ’ring note of joy : 
The heralds of the earth 

Had found a heart without alloy, 
Though suffering from birth. 


Borne on a cloud, his radiant feet 
Scaree touch the azure track. 
Saints the Recording Angel meet, 
And hail the chariot back : 


Back to the land that overflows 
With God's eternal Jove— 
The recompense for human woes— 


That better land above ! 


He bears aloft a mighty scroll, 
Fraught with the deeds of men: 

From Indus to the Arctic Pole 
Had traced that spirit-pen. 


He whose imperishable lines 
Had blazon’d good and ill, 

Where nought but trath for ever shines, 
Knelt as a creature still. 


Why art thou there, thou Beantifal, 
Clad in thy robes of light— 

The garment of the Merciful, 
Immeasurably bright ? 


Why hast thon pass’d the eternal bound 
Before the last great day ? 

Why point to that unsullied page ? 
For whose deliv’rance pray ? 


Deep silence reign’d; each seraph-voice 
Scarce breath’d the great All-hail ! 
Folding their glittering wings, they list 

The Spirit’s wondrous tale. 
Soft was the tone—in cadence soft— 
That told a mortal’s woe: 


A child of dreams, who woke to all 
That misery can know. 








“ Lst, thou dear son of Jesse’s might— 
The bright, the morning Star : 

Sh> walk’d by faith, and not by sight, 
The path where sorrows are. 


“TI watch’d a young and gentle child 
Sport in the summer's day— 

A thing so pure, so sweetly mild, 
Scarce seem'd of mortal clay. 


“T mark’d a stern and warrior form, 
Of sullenness and pride— 

One who had brav'd the battle storm— 
Who stood that child beside. 


“ A silken tress of sunny hair 
Wav'd o’er her infant brow : 
Though shrunk and wither’d from despair, 


That face is lovely now— 


“ Levely as when her father’s arm 
Shook rudely back the tress 
That on his bosom had been lain 

In childish tenderness. 


“ And words were spoken—words that fall 
How lightly from the tongue ! 

But sere and wither up the heart 
Whose ev’ry vein they've wrung. 


“The seal was set, the tablet laid 
Over affection’s spring : 

A warm heart's love refus’d, betray’d— 
Thrust from the parent wing! 


“O God! thy ways are wonderful, 
Beyond the thought of man— 
The issue of thy deep intent 
No human eve may sean! 


“Two paths were open'd to her view— 
The choice her own free will : 

The road of sorrow saw her pure 
And uncorrupted still. 


“ Was there no tongue to kindly give 
Its hoard of worldly lore ? 

To bid the drooping spirit live— 
To see the gulf before ? 


“ Not one—by wedlock’s holy cup 
A bitter dranght was yielded— 

A husband’s high and sacred right 
Was by a tyrant wielded. 


“The heart that Nature form’d for love 
Became the prey of woe ; 

Yet still she sought, and inly pin’d, 
A kindred love to know. 


“Trembling, my God, thy servant held 
The everlasting Book— 

Pray'd, when the tree of hope was fell’d, 
Thou wouldst in mercy look. 


“Her child, the one bright, joyous thing 
That bound her soul to earth, 

Cast off its mortal coil, to know 
The glorious second birth. 


“ Again came back the gloomy hour 
Of retrospection wild— 

The self-same scene of cold 
The father and the child! 
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** Ts there no love in this wide world?’ 
The stricken woman cried. 

No, not a tear nor prayer to bless 
The infant as it died. 


“She turn’d her from the little grave, 
Life’s chequer’d book to fill : 

In spite of wrong, despair, and death, 
The page was spot'ess still. 

“ Hers was a heart which years of grief 
Had trampled to the dust ; 

But, like a pcenix from the flame, 
It rose in holy trust. 


I saw the lamb would be among 
The chosen of thy fold— 

I knew the furnace must be hot 
To purify the gold, 


“ Now stands she on the dizzy cliff :— 
Stretch Thy protecting hand! 

Thou wilt not break the bruised reed, 
Nor quench the burning brand! 


“A voice of soft and gentle tone, 
A faithful heart, is near— 

Throbbing, responsive to her own, 
Its notes of love and fear. 


“Tet me not mar the page so fair 
With sin so light as this ; 


POLITICAL 


Tue past month produced some important move- 
ments in political affairs, which may extend their 
influence over a long period of time, and _pro- 
duce great results on the world. A diificulty exists 
in classifying events that affect different nations 
under a single head; and, therefore, we throw all 
that we have to say on foreign affairs into one nar- 
rative. ‘ihe Eastern question, for example, directly 
affects Austria, Russia, and Turkey; immediately 
after them, and in an equal degree, Britain and 
France; and next, all the nations that may come 
in the way of the states named. The Roman 
question is of the most direet importance to the 
people of Rome and France; next, to all the Ita- 
lians; and, after them, to all nations professing 
Christianity. 

The tobacco and bad letter-writing business 
between France and the United States only affects 
these nations in the first instance, and is unlikely 
to go farther than the waste of post paper, postages, 
and diplomatic time. The dispute between this 
country and the United States, regarding the Nica- 
raguan Canal, directly affects all the world, and 
may become a very serious complication. Contrary 
to the usage of the press, we take it first, therefore, 
in our mouthly history; because, unless our Minis- 
try abandon their duty, or the United States be 
under reasonable keeping and honest restraint, this 
affair, now only in the germ, will produce most 
serious consequenees. 

Nicaragua is one of the central mushroom re- 
publics of America, that rise one year to fall in the 
next, or some early subsequent season. The 
people of that State, under whatever name for the 
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Shed o’er the path of grief and care 
One beam of earthly bliss!” 


All glory to the Son of God! 
All hail, redeeming love ! 
Salvation was the holy theme 

That fill’d the realms above. 


A rushing, as of mighty winds, 
Dispers’d the morning cloud ; 

The western star of eve beheld 
The Peaceful in her shroud. 


Beside the bed oue mourner wept, 
And clasp’d the lifeless hand— 
Pray’d, deeply pray’d, te join the soul 
Who'd sought the spirits’ land. 


Had they but met in earlier years, 
How chang’d the aspect then! 

Then joy had been where now are tears, 
And nought can be again. 


The fiat had gone-forth : and who 
Shall question His behest ? 

The earthly path of thorns and woe 
Bought everlasting rest. 


His will is sometimes hard to bear ; 
But when temptations come, 

Pause—the Recording Angel there 
Must bear the record home. 
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| Spanish descent, mixed with a few Indians and 
Creoles. They cannot pretend that they have a 
‘better claim to the soil than the original Indians, 

if any nation exist still in that position, with their 
‘independence defended and maintained from the 
first day when the Europeans under Columbus, 
| Cortez, and their successors, entered the American 


‘| soil, until the present hour. 


| On the long narrow neck of land that separates 
North from South America,an Indian nation has ever 
| maintained its independence, under the protection 
of, and in alliance with, this country. They occu- 
py a long strip of coast, lying northwards from the 
mouths of the San Juan River to the British ter- 
\ritory of Victoria. Their chief or king has al- 
| ways been in terms of intimate alliance with this 
country. The connection has resembled that 
formed with Tahiti, which ended so unfortunately 
for the monarch of that island; although with the 


'raler of the Mosquitoe coast our political relations 


have been always more intimate, as they are of 
longer permanence than with Tahiti. We ac- 
kuowledge many transgressions on the part of this 
country, in dealing with the aborigines of distant 
lands ; and yet weclaim for our nation the highest 
place in point of humanity and morality in our 
transactions with them. The Indian tribes on the 
Mosquitoe coast form an example. We have 
never assailed their independence, and never will; 
but that fuet will not hinder us from preventing 
any attack on them by other powers. The river 
of San Louis flows from the Lake of Nicaragua 
into the South Atlantic. It enters the sea on the 


Mosquitoe territory, and the Mosquitoe State claim 





time being they may choose to be called, are of|| 


the privilege of being consulted in any arrange- 
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ment that may be made regarding their own waters 
and territories. A scheme has been devised in 
New York, for the construction of a canal from the 
mouth of the San Louis to the Pacific, by the 
river and the lake Nicaragua. The waters of this 
lake approach the Pacific, and the projectors ex- 
t to overcome any difficulties that may arise in 
realising their scheme. Many parties consider the 
lan practicable, but who do not believe that it 
should be left to the United States to execute in 
their present monopolizing spirit. We cannot avoid 
an expression of the wish that one-half of the time, 
talent, life, and money expended by Great Britain, 
for near two hundred years, in attempts to discover 
an impracticable North-West passage, had been 
employed iu cutting a magnificent canal through | 
this connecting link between North and South’ 
America, which would have formed a practicable! 
Western passage to China, which the North-West. 
ern route never could be, because, if open from 
land, it must be closed by ice. | 
The construction of a canal by this route may be 
the best existing means of opening a communication | 
from the Atlantic, in the vicinity of Jamaica, with | 
the Pacific. A railway has been proposed across 
the isthmus; but the cost would probably be greater | 





than that of a canal, while the delay and expense. 
of transferring cargoes would be saved by the for- | 
mation of a ship canal instead of a railway. The 
work is more likely to be executed by parties in 
this country than by any individuals in the United 
States, if it offers inducements for the expenditure 
of money ; but under any circumstances, the Mos- | 
quitoe State is not less entitled to compensation for | 
its part of the requisite territory and water way, 
because it is Indian, than the demi-Spanish Govern- | 
ment of Nicaragua. As usual in all such cases, 
the United States and their Nicaraguan ally deny | 
the right of the Indians to any part of the land 
required by them. The right of the Indians to 
any land whatever is always denied by these | 
parties when it suits their purposes to appropriate | 
their neighbours’ possessions. In this case they | 
will be compelled to do homage to honesty, a 
very unusual event in their transactions. The 
commercial interests of this country are deeply 
concerned in the negotiation. ‘The New York 
Herald says, that if the eanal be made by Britain it 
will be a British monopoly, and if made by the States 
itwill be an American monopoly. According to this 
authority, it must be a monopoly to some party, and 
would be nade so in the possession of their friends, 
In British management, it could be a monopoly 
neither to us nor to them, but be open to all nations 
on equal terms; because in our colonial and fo- 
reign trade we have no monopolies. The interests 
of the world require security for the freedom 
of this proposed navigation to all nations upou 
equal terms: the generous remuueration of the 
people through whose possessions it may be 
cut, without preference, and especially without 
the triamph of a miserable claim by a small 
inland Spanish republic, or, as is oftemer true, of 
these South American States—a Spanish anarchy 
to appropriate powers or property never acquired 
by acms, by treaty, or by purchase, merely for 
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the convenience and gain of New York speculators; 
for the Nicaraguans are innocent of the means or 
the energy necessary to dothe work. The present 
United States Government mean, we believe, to re- 
tain their own possessions, and to improve their 
value by expanding their produce in an honest and 
upright manner, but they stand above an unsettled 
mass of adventurers, ready to attempt any project, 
however unjust, backed by the squatting genius of 
the people. This class was efficiently represented 
by the late Mr. Polk, so famous for his buccancering 
plans and monopolising sentiments. His assurance 
that European nations should no more be allowed to 
interfere on American ground, or colonise American 


| wastes, was repeated by the United States agents in 


Nicaragua a month or two since, with all the 
confidence of the originator, who talked in the 
White House at Washington as if his ances- 
tors had dwelt in America since shortly after the 
flood, instead of his grandfather’s father having 
farmed not over-successfully in Ulster, on the 
fami'y’s route westward from Peebles. No Ame- 
rican state, exeept the Indian chiefs and peo- 
ple, can possess the slightest right to priority in 
occupation of unappropriated land, The ‘* demo- 
cracy’’ of Britain still pay interest on no small 


| portion of the debts incurred in settling the origi- 


nal American colonies; and the capitalists of this 
country receive no return for a great part of the 
money with which their public works were con- 
structed ; yet they talk as if by noa-payment they 
had established, like the dog in the manger, aright 
to the hay which they cannot use. They resemble 
that wrangling cur in more than one respect. We 
hear daily, even to a sense of sickness, that they 
are an energetic, pushing, successful race; but their 
energy may have run wild, for they trample down, 
but do not use properly, the gifts of God. No other 
nation of European lineage possess equally large 
regions of the earth in the same advantageous 
cireumstances, and draw out of them so little 
produce over what merely satisfies their own 
wants. The old state of New York appears, 
from the statistics of its agriculture, to be less 
successfully cultivated than Upper Canada, whieh 
has not yet been settled for a longer period than 
the lifetime of a single gene: ation. Sixteen bushels 
of wheat are sometimes taken from an acre that 
should yield from thirty to forty, while the land 
is scourged, and so wasted, that in many quarters 
years occupied in the expenditure of skill and capi- 
tal would be requisite to render it again fruitful; 
yet sloth and conceit are contented and constrained 
to go farther west, and squat for the destruction of 
another range of the earth. This people, plaeed 
in circumstances where they could not fail to achieve 
much, have done the smallest good that any simi- 
lar portion of their race could have managed to 
accomplish, and their best cultivation is to be found 
in those districts where the rough German dialect 
is heard around the cottage hearths. They have 
assumed an air of comfurt, and obtained plenty in 
the world, for the same reason that the Alleghanies 
ure high, and the Mississippi deep—and because 
they could not belp it. Being through their own 
press, and all other ‘native agencies, the most de- 
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termined egotists on earth, they have been petted 
and puffed into an idea that they are doing well in 
the assertion of an insatiable ambition, not less 
guilty than any single and club-headed despot ever 
indulged. For their own benefit and the peace and 
prosperity of the American continent, this prac 
tice is to be regretted. In its continuance we fore- 
see the ruin of a power that should be great, 
noble, and generous; and that may yet be saved to 
become a munificent benefactor of mankind ; but 
may as readily dwindle into a close resemblance 
to the spiritless nations of the Spanish race. The 
calamity should be averted by the humber of men of 
really good and high principles in the United States; 
but the leaven of evil is large there, and active and 
ceaseless in its operations. We pursue a just and 
noble course in interposing between the aboriginal in- 
habitants and further aggression. Civilised powers 
should endeavour, if possible, tosave, in independence 
and security, some fragments of the original Indian 
nations, They exist as separate communities in 
Yucatan and on the Mosquitoe territory; and 
their invaders must be taught to be honest if thes 
please; but whether they please or not, to be 
honest. 

The incident, that the Atlantic opening to the 
best canal route across the Isthmus, belongs to 
a still independent Indian state, should please all 
nations; for thus, with advantage to commerce, a 
revenue may be secured for this people, sufficient 
to aid effectually in eliciting the resources of their 
country, and assist in placing them hereafter above 
the risk of aggressions from motives of either 
avarice or ambition, and resembling those by which 
they are now threatened. 





The quarrel of the French representative at 
Washington, M. Poussin, with the United States 
Cabinet, is one of the most trashy kind. A French. 
man at Vera Cruz has some claim on the United 
States, founded on a tobacco transaction; and 
another Frenchman resists the claim of a United 
States ship of war for salvage incurred dur. 
ing a storm in the Mexican Gulf. Quarrels 
of this nature are surely the proper subjects 
of mediation and arbitrement by commercial 
men. The Frenchman's claim to the tobacco can be 
adjudicated by two merchants from Havre and 
New York ; and if the New England officer be en- 
titled to salvage, the shipowners of Boston and 
Marseilles could award the sum. M. Poussin being 
anidle man, of diplomatic pretensions, commenced to 
write long letters on the subject, and one or two pas 
sages were deemed impertinent by the critics at 
Washington; who, instead of seeking satisfaction in 
their own persons, and exposing their own bodies as 
fair and full marks for M. Pougsin’s bullets, did what 
might have led to the shooting of many more valu- 
able persons—they sent M. Poussin passports, or, in 
other words, invited him to be gone. These docu- 
mentsreachedthe Frenchman atanunlucky moment. 
Some Washington Sub-Secretary must have longed 
for M. Poussin’s sale by auction, in the hope of 
picking up cheap French furnishings, on which no 
duty had been paid, for the unfortunate man 


home, when orders reached him to depart; 4 
Poussin very sensibly disappointed the W 

official, and deprived him of a speculation, by re- 
maining at his post and in his house. Possessed 
of less fire in his nature than the last British am- 
bassador at Madrid, he pocketed the passports and 
the insult together, and kept his drawing-room 
furniture. The negotiations on the subject are 
not yet concluded, but they will terminate in a 
manner more worthy of the subject than a war 
between the two republics. 


The Pope and M. Theirs have reached a common 
understanding regarding the fate of Rome, which 
has been adopted by the French National Assem. 
bly, the President, and his cabinet. The President 
has credit in the world for endeavouring to resist 
the policy pursued in this alliance. M. Thiers has 
unfortunately prevailed ; and the French army, 
which went to Rome, avowedly from friendship to 
the Roman people, remains to subject them under 
the tyranny of foreign despots, and an alien. The 
Pope is neither a Roman nor a freeman, but a 
foreigner allied with the despotic powers, and their 
‘agent in crushing out the soul and marrow of 
Roman patriotism. The interference of the French 

for this purpose is not the worst sin commit- 
ted by them in the case. Its defence in the 
'National Assembly is still more objectionable, 
|The President, in a letter addressed to Ney, and 
| published some time since, expressed his determi- 
nation to demand from the Pope, and to obtain, 
‘substantial securities for Roman freedom. The 
Pontiff, in reply, published his motu proprio, which 
serves nothing. It contains, indeed, the assurance 
of an amnesty to all those persons who seem not to 
require forgiveness, and excepts all who stand in 
need of political pardon. It promises municipal 
institutions on the basis of a suffrage to be defined by 
the Pontiff; andacouncii to be chosen in the same, as 
‘yet, undefined manner, who are only to be consulted 
‘on financial affairs, and who are to be endowed with 
the powerof givingun opinion, but nootherauthority! 
The French National Assembly, acting under the 
advice and influence of M. Thiers, have accepted 
the terms of this document, and promised to garri- 
son Rome for the Pope until he has purged liberty 
out of the ancient city. One gentleman, M. Mon- 
talambert, gravely said that the Apostle Peter 
was the first Pope; but one can hardly avoid think- 
ing on the curious feelings that Peter would have 
entertained if he had been asked to proseribe any 
party; and if he had been carried into Rome on 
the shields of a French army. Rome, pagan and 
political, murdered the Apostle—and Rome, po- 
litical, has suffered since then the doom of the 
offence by dark deeds done in the Apostie’s name. 
The French intervention is now justified in the 
Assembly, by the plea that the Romans must obey 
the Pope for the benefit of Christendom, and that 
France must defend the Popedom in all quarters, 
and employ its arms to extend the power of the 
Church. This alliance is the grand exhibition of 
evil originating in an unsound confederacy between 








Church and State. The Church uses ‘the State 





Was engaged’ in making himself comfortable at 





and the State uses the Church; but in the end both 
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powers will be cheated. The Roman transaction 
pas done more to elevate Red Republicanism in 
Frauce than any other recent cause. Heretofore 
it was the guilty passion of the rabble—now it 
js the dark revenge of outraged principle. In 
months past it was confined to the operatives of 
towns, and now it has extended to a higher class. 
In its former struggles it appealed to the barricades, 
now it employs the ballot-box, and successfully em- 
ployed it in recent elections. M. Thiers, who once 
moved the expulsion of the Jesuits, will not con- 
sent to occupy his present position long. He must 
ascend or descend. Allied with the Legitimists, he 
seeks the restoration of the Orleaus family; and 
if he seek not that change with caution, he may 
accelerate a revolution more dreadful in its accom- 
paniments than any that has occurred during the 
present century. 





The end of the Hungarian struggle has nearly 
been made the commencement of a greater contest. 
The Hungarians and Poles who escaped the Ger- 
man and Russian swords, by crossing the frontier 
into Turkey, were disarmed, and encamped beneath 
the celebrated border fortress of Widdin. The 
Turkish Pacha promised them protection, until 
orders respecting their disposal might reach him 
from Constantinople; and the Sultan and the Divan 
agreed to extend towards these men that protection 
which is usually bestowed in foreign countries on 
political refugees. The Koran enjoins hospitality 
to the unfortunate; and obliterates all the antece. 
dents of Jew, Christian, or Heathen, who may 
enrol himself amongst ‘“‘the faithful,” so styled. 
The Hungarians were evidently desirous merely of 
the political shield, and had no wish for the 
religious assimilation. The former has been con- 
ceded; but Austria and Russia joined in de. 
manding the surrender of the refugees. Russia 
sent a special ambassador with the Autocrat’s 
message, and both powers professed to consider a 
refusal of their demand equivalent to a casus belli. 
The Divan were alarmed at the position of aflairs, 
especially as Russian gold was basely employed in 
exciting rebellion amongst the Christian population 
of the Turkish Empire, and symptoms of hesitation 
were apparent amongst the Turks. The advice of 
the British and French ambassadors was sought in 
this dilemma of the Ottomans; and both diploma- 
tists, but especially Sir Stratford Canning, urged 
the necessity of refusing this insolentdemand. ‘The 
Austrian Government required, evidently, little per- 
suasion to induce a retreat on their part from their 
position. They would have willingly hazarded a war 
with Turkey, if they bad not seen that success 
must only aggrandise Russia, already too strong 
for them. Even over this difficulty they might 
have climbed; but war with Turkey meant also 
war with Britain and France—the renewal of hos- 
tilities in Italy, in Hungary, and riots probably at 
Vienna. The risk is too great for Austria, weak- 
ened already in finance and in men; and we can 
easily suppose that the Czar was not warmly sup- 
ported in Vienna. A rumour is current that he 
has abandoned the claim, on the condition that 
England shall interfere no farther in Eastern 
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affairs. The condition will be necessarily rejected; 
so, if the abandonment of the claim rests on that 
basis, nothing has been yet done, and the affair 
hangs in uncertainty. Meanwhile, our Mediter- 
ranean fleet is placed at the disposal of Sir Strat- 
ford Canning, and will be employed to defend 
Constantinople from attacks by sea. The French 
fleet has been ordered to join, and would doubt- 
less act with the British Admiral for the same 
object. The most formidable attack on Turkey 
would, however, be made not by sea, bat by 
land. The Austrians and Russians have no nau- 
tical force in the Euxine and Mediterranean that 
could cope with the combined British, French, 
and Turkish fleets. They might not even be able 
to meet the last, and would have no chance of 








success before either of the two former, The 
| Russians have a large Baltic fleet, and they might 
‘be able to command the services of the Danish and 
| Swedish fleets; but Baltic ships have to sail far, 
and encounter many dangers, before they can reach 
\the Bosphorus. Turkey has, therefore, nothing to 
fear by sea, but is more vulnerable by land. The 
Christian population of European Turkey are pro- 
-bably Russian in heart. The Ottoman army is 
| uumerically unable to cope with the Russians alone, 
jand especially with the Austrians and Russians 
combined. ‘Their western and maritime ally has 
‘few European soldiers to spare; and Franee, 
under priestly and jesuitical influence, joins the 
contest, because the Red Republicans would 
‘make a popular revolution, if the policy of the 
majority in the French National Assembly were 
jin this case successful. France acts relue- 
tantly, and her aid cannot therefore be so efficient 
as the urgency of the case requires, if Russia should 
invade ‘Turkey. Capitalists do not expeet that 
‘result at present. Funds improve, and speculators 
prepare for a time of peace and rising prices. This 
|may not be Russia’s hour and Russia’s quarrel for 
igrasping Turkey. More preparations than yet 
ihave been completed may be requisite before 
the Russian Empire is extended to the Bos- 
phorus, and St. Petersburgh share the aban- 
'donment of Moscow. Yet the time for that long- 
cherished effort undoubtedly approaches. Those 
| who seek a quurrel will find a better cause 
of offence than the refusal to comply with an 
unreasonable demand for a number of miserable 
fugitives. We must either assent to the oecupa- 
| tion of European Turkey by Russia, or prepare for 
its defence. The struggle cannot be conducted by 
us from the West alone, and so we must push for- 
ward the East. Egypt, in this case, will afford 
a passage to our army, brought by the Red Sea, 
and, ere along time elapse, the irregular cavalry of 
Hindostan may meet the Cossacks of the Don, on 
the banks of the Danube. . The meeting is far 
more probable than many events of recent times. 
The Euphrates is drying up to prepare the way of 
“the kings of the East,” although not probably 
the persons supposed by many commentators ; but 
the suggestion, at least, has the advantage of being 
so far absolutely literal. 

The Emperor Nicholas has lost, in the mean- 
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that chief-and a number of his Polish associates 
have abjared and denied the faith of Christianity, 
and adopted the Mahommedan creed, that they 
might be enabled to join the Turkish service, and 
be secured against any submissiveness that might 
be wrung from the Turks in their case. Neither 
Divan nor Sultan can surrenderthem now. Mecca 
would resist the insult. The faithful would de- 
fend the faithless to the last minaret of their | 
mosques, although despising the men and their, 
motives, The circumcised renegades buy physical | 
life too dear by moral death. Nicholas has gib- | 
beted them effectually before the world. Better 
for Bem and his coadjutors to have chosen the | 
gallows for an hour than the pillory of history for | 
all time. In this crisis at Widdin, the Christian 
world may rejoice that Kossuth lived to vindicate 
their faith in the eyes of its foes, This great man 
unhesitatingly preferred death to dishonour—the 
hope of his religion to the extension of his life ; 
while his influence contributed to break the snare 
that was coiled around many of his followers. 
He chose the better part; and his choice re- 
sulted in his personal safety, that of his fol- 
lowers, the preservation of their honour, and 
the vindication of their religion. The Chris- 
tians have to thank M. Kossuth for more than any | 
other European statesman has been valled to do for 
Christianity in late years. Tempted with the aiter- | 
natives, death or infidelity, he said nobly, Death! | 
and his Hungarian followers joined the response— 
a better response for Christianity than has been | 
chaunted in all cathedrals for ages. The best 
Christian choir, for the credit of our faith, was! 
assembled at Widdin. They taught the Turks | 
and the world that Christianity was not in all| 
minds, as in Bem’s, a convenience, but a reality, | 
that men grasped firmly, lived for and by, and | 
could perish rather than abjure. 

The Eastern question is not yet to be considered | 
settled. Time will pass on to the day when it) 
must be arranged otherwise than by diplomacy, | 
unless an intervening day divide the Russian Em- | 
pire, and disconcert Russian projects. | 





Tho idea of annexation with the United States | 
spreads in Montreal, beeause the citizens smart ' 
under the withdrawal of the seat of legislature. | 
The intelligence per last mail contains nothing more | 
important. l 

At home the Irish farmers have formed a reso- | 
lution against the payment of rents. Practical | 
communism flourishes there, although the influence | 
of the Pope is greater than in any other European | 
country ; greater than in Rome, than in Italy, than | 
in France that fights for him; or, possibly, even 
than in Spain, that would fight if it could gain 
permission. 

The extensive removals of crop and cattle are, 
of course, opposed to the precepts of the priests, 
and demonstrate the existence of a power above 
them—one that cannot excite our admiration. 
Frequently the labourers are not the persons who 
gain by this proceeding, but the farmers, who are 
not in destitute cireumstances just yet. 


tional Suffrage and Finance Associations hay 
commenced. Sir Joshua Walmsley and Mr. 
George Thompson have been on a crusade to Seot. 
land in favour of these principles. The Finance 
Reform Society gained many converts until its 
leaders seemed satisfied with the small results of. 
fered by Sir Charles Wood, and people felt that 
very little economy was to come from merely throw- 
ing working men out of employment. The refusal 
of many members of that body to support Mr, 
Drummond’s motion, for a reduction of the high- 
class salaries, was a recantation practically of all 
their tracts and speeches. ‘The reform needed ig 
in that class of salaries whose happy recipients 
have recently increased their incomes, while seek- 
ing their country’s good, by 25 per cent. The 
grossly wasted money paid in our naval dockyards 
and other public establishments might also afford 
parings for the Financial Reformers. Economy is 
a just demand—but let us not forget the fact, that 
an evil day cannot be staved off by anything likely 
to come from this source. It is a small relief when 
compared with the eubstantialities to be had from 
currency reform—reform in the laws affecting lands, 
and similar measures—which we can expect from 
this source. By all means let it be obtained. Small 
gains are better than none; but a fourpenny bit 
may be a loss if a man toils a whole day for this 
small earning. 

The suffrage movement is a different matter, 
though used, we fear, in this case by many parties, 
like the boots in which labourers descend into 
sewers, merely to earry them through the mud, 
Suffrage theories are tedious, when all our argu- 
ments are merely hard hits and heavy blows at the 
vielding air, which waste our strength, and hurt 
nobody else. 

The men of Birmingham now, as before, take a 
practical means to anend. A forty shillings’ free- 
hold qualifies in England, and in these good times, 
few artizans ean avoid doing anything towards its 
attuinment, and at the same time persuade us that 
they are deeply concerned in the possession of a 
vote. If we had that same forty shilling freehold 


‘tin Seotland, we should add one hundred thousand 


electors to the voters in three years, and the next 
Scotch representation would be better and wiser 
for the addition. 

The Scotch reformers should aim at this change, 
in the first instance. They should seek equality 
with England. Our county votes are now founded 
ou nothing less than 200s. holdings. If they were 
brought down to 40s. the difference would be very 
marked, and the country would gain more morally, 
than politically, by the change. 

When they have reached 40s. why stop with 
land? Why not take funded or other property as 
a qualification? Why not encourage Life <As- 
surances by founding votes on policies? After 
a very few annual premiums have been paid on 
them, the most fastidious conservative may be sa- 
tisfied that the assured has an interest in the 
country. Are they afraid that poor rates should 
diminish too rapidly ¢ Do they dread the aequi- 


sition of property by the working classes? Is there. 








In Britain the conjunct movements of the Na-|j reason for fear or trembling in the promulgation. 
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of our securities amongst a great number of persons? || security, if need be, that the timid ask, espe- 
Will ali property be less safe where many men are || cially as it can be had in the shape of a positive 
encouraged to struggle by honest industry and || benefit, and thus tie all opponents, neck and heel, 
economy for a portion that may seem little to some, | and close every railing tongue. Tho effort can easily 
but is great tothem? We have been told, on very | be made, and is making in some parts of England 
good authority, that many members of the country | with perfect success. 
party are willing to concede a suffrage of this || 


nature; which all, or nearly all, may reach by a} | 
little wholesome self-denial. What then say the|| A society has been formed in London for the 


Whigs to the scheme? As for the Peelites, it mat-_ | abolition of the taxes on knowledge, to which we 
ters little what they say, Some young, ambitious,| wish a short and useful life. For a million and a 
er well-meaning statesman should take the matter | fourth per annum, our government and legislature 
in hand. It contains a splendid political capital, || shut knowledge out of many homes; and then pay 
and might be a fortune to a statesman who wauted || thrice the sum for punishing one class, and four 
one and wrought it well. The people have been en- | times the sum for supporting another, while they 
gaged for half a century, or rather more, seeking a deprive several hundred thousand persons of the 
wider suffrage. It is time now, without abandon-|| means to live. A wise, paternal, and beneficent 
ing theories, to stifle all objections, by giving the || legislature, truly ! 
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Ancaster; Lord Carmarthen (afterwards Duke of Leeds); Lord 


Personal Recollections of Lord Cloncurry. 
. pt : a Cholmondely, and Mr. (afterwards Earl) Agnesley During 
‘ 7 \ —_ = s . ™ . ? rs olitics anec: 22 y*J9 ‘ + « | c : 4 ‘St P J. - 5 
: Lord Cloneu rY # work is full - pee a a lotes, lth » periol of my residence at Neufchatel, it was also visited by 
letters, and opinions, such as might be expected in the || ayy. Beckford, the well-known author of ‘ Vathek,’ who made his 
He came upon the field || journey in a style that would astonish the princes of the pre- 
sout degenerate days. hus travelling menage consisted of about 
thirty horses, with four carriages, and a correspoading train of 
servants. Immediately upon his arrival, Mr. Beckford set up a 
‘ , ; nape fine yacht upon the lake, and, by his munificent hospitality, soon 
is one of the few Irish noblemen who remained faithful | ingrativted himself with the young Englishmen of rank whose 
Hlis persecution by || ames | have mentioned. The friendship, however, was not of 
7 tee , ; ' 
° ‘ » rendn a he « ’ > ‘ @ vey : oe . 
the Irish Government, at the latter part of the last cen-| be. é apart ; in the course ¥ A! weeks letters ome ro 
. . |} Fagland to Captain:Arbathnot (Earl Digby’s tutor), as the result 
tury, may account for the hatred shown by him always |} .>)-") ptain Arh et > Aomed. 
t j hi init \] } » } . 7 é] . * {fol which our visits to Mr. Beckford ceased. 
: ye Gg : entertained these views, om : ; ’ 
0 a nanny ~~ = 1 aveanedl , e. | rhe Trish Brigade has been the theme of much praise 
vet d not assoctate ch fi ong period with the! . . 
i . associate atta : he tne. es 1“ J and congratulation amongst the young men of Lreland whe 
agit: " the ques in latter years. » was more! co : 
3 tata ‘ " on wha ” 9 y “p. “t] 1 ' + ~ } | hate England, and love all who have been, are, or may be 
a8) Te ’ : lr i?) ty ¢ ( vit ic 4 Cry ; . i 
. nore wit Pan - ‘ > a 1 my ae ¥ -_ : “6 ra opposed to this country; vet the following passage may 
“nglish party th: le Trish politicians, who always | ‘ ; : ‘ 
oun pery ae, vee . . : ee : se rceall cireumstanees to their minds calculated te divest 
r the mdependence of their . “ea” ; : . A 3 
the Irish Brigade, and the service in which it engaged, of 
| ; 
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notes of a veteran politician. 
immediately before the union between Britain and Lre- 
That measure had his hearty | 
Lord Cloncurry | 





land was completed. 
opposition at the time, and ever after. 


to anti-unionist views at al! periods. 





maintained a strugyle for 
country which they thought only could be secured by the Imuch of that romance wherewith versifiers and poets 
The volume is full of that sort |) jaye clothed it in Ireland, The partics who composed it 
were considered in the light of homeless mercenaries, and 
hanged apparently when circumstances suggested the pro- 
priety of that course. They were dreaded iv BPrauce like 
the Swiss, not on account of liberal bat dynastic tendencies ; 
aii “to and their companions in arms administered Lyach law 
fi 'when that suited them, without the slightest compunetion, 
lities ; and to last || on the members of this band, | 
ceatury must be specially interesting. * At Basle, ia 1793, 1 remember to have frequently profited in 
majority of readers whose memory is shorter, they have a |! the inerease of my amusements, by the aynenities of civilized war, 
different charm, They like to hear the ways of those who || The Preach wader (1 think) Hoche were encamped upon one 
went before them. Even before the French Revolution, || b##* of the Rhine, and the Austrians upon the vther; but the 
|| officers of both armies frequently met on the most 


adoption of their views, 
of anecdotes which we might expect in such circumstan- 
ces. The general outline of Lord Cloncurry’s life is 
known to political readers, and to others is not uninterest 
ing, although the best part of it was passed in the quiet 
and careful discharge of his duties as a country gentleman, 


recollections are unconnected 


Some of his 


, . , 
those who stili remember the 





To the great 





English and Irish absentces were interspersed over the 
continent, and sometimes met strange society :— | 


“Shortly after leaving college, I went to Switzerland in the 1] 


vear 1792, and remained there about two years. While in that 
country, I resided first at Neufchatel, en peusion, in the family of | 
a Protestant clergyman named Meuron, and subsequently m a 
Villa at Lausanne. There were a good many English at that 
Ume in Switzerland, with most » en I made acyusintagce, 
which, ia some instances, ripened into permanent [riendship. 
Among those whose names I now call to mind, were the present 
of Digby (then Lord Coleshill), with whom I lived im the 
house; His Royal Highness the Dake of Sussex; Lord 
Berington (afterwards Morley); Lord Morpeth (father te 


EE 





present Earl of Carlisle); the Duchesses of Devonshire and 


€ 





terms, upon the neutral ground of the coffee-houses and hotels 
of Basie. Lt was also « common pastime with us to lounge ia 
boats upon the river, while perhaps eight or ten bands from each 
/camp cane down to the water's edge, upon the opposite banks, 





‘land played, alteruately, the Marscllaise, and Oh, Charles! oh, 
mon roa! 


* The Freveh oificers were very courteous, inviting the English, 


whose wcquamance they nade, to visit ther camp. I recollect 


pleasant day among them; not inf 





availing myself of their civility, and diping me gy a very. 
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polite, for the guests to mount a tri-coloured cockade in their 
“The French camp was a splendid military spectacle, although 
(ae might, indeed, be inferred from the recommendation respect- 
ing the cockade just referred to) the discipline of the troops was 
better adapted for the field of battle than for the cantonment. 
Immediately prior to the period to which I refer, Le Beau Dil- 
lon, a well-known Irish officer, who commanded that portion of 
the brigade that remained in the service of the revolutionary 
government, was dragzed out of his cabriolet, and murdered by 
the French soldiers, upon the suspicion of his being influenced 
by royalist predilections. His aide-de-camp, who was in the car- 
riage with him at the time of his murder, was my late worthy 
friend Pat Lattin, who immediately afterwards resigned his com- 
mission, and retired to his patrimonial estate of Morristown, 
Lattin, in the county of Kildare, where he lived many years in 
the centre of a circle of friends, whom he delighted by the bril- 
liancy of his wit, and his eminent social qualities. 
“T may here anticipateso far as to note that,some years afterwards, 
I was able, through the influence of my friend, Marshal Berthier, 
to procure from Napoleon permission for Mr. Lattin to return 
to Paris, and reside in a house, of which he was the owner, in the 
Rue Trudon. This was, at the time, esteemed a very great in- 
dulgence, as all English subjects were then exposed to the most 
rigid treatment in France.” 


Lord Cloncurry’s visits to the French camp, and his 
assumption of the tri-color, may have contributed to make 
him an object of suspicion to the English Government, 
who kept, we doubt not, a visitors’ list to the French 
camp. Ile insists that the Irish Liberals of that period 
were loyal ; and a'though many of them came shortly after 
to adopt different views, yet that they were originally most 
praiseworthy Reformers, He knew the men, and estimates 
their character and conduct with a greater prospect of 
accuracy than almost any other party at the present 
day is likely to reach. Many minute affairs in personal 
intercourse explain men’s purposes better than documents, 
or even than their future acts. All the blame of subse- 
quent events is cast by Lord Cloncurry on the Govern- 
ment. We doubt that all the blame of such proceed. 
ings rests entirely with one party. We think, at least, 
that evidence remains to show the ultimate impractic- 
ability of the men whose conduct hastened on the union. 


“With one of these parents, then near eighty years old, but 
in the full vigour of a green old age, I took up housekeeping, 
upon my return to Ireland in 1795, in a smal] house in Merrion 
Row, close to my father’s residence—and a merry, hospitable 
house we kept ; but, in our late sittings after dinner (which were 
then the fashion), we seldom failed to have our political discus- 
sions, all tending in the same direction. My grandfather was, 
of course, a complainant ; and I well remember the cordial sin- 
cerity with which he expressed his theory as to the primary 
cause of division and discord among Irishmen, and the conse- 
quent retardation of national prosperity, in his constant saying— 
* Curtail the Clergy.’ 

“ My father’s land-agent, Thomas Broughall, and his solicitor, 
Matt. Dowling, were still more active patriots than my grand- 
father. They were both most zealous and faithful servants, and 


good friends of my father; and so I was naturally upon terms of | | 


such close intimacy with them as brought their sentiments and 
feelings into operation, to confirm in my mind the opinions already 
planted there, with regard to the condition and prospects of my 
country. ' 

“ Nevertheless, I am firmly convinced that, at the time of 
which I speak, the liberal opposition, which included so great a 
majority of the Irish people, was altogether untouched by trea- 
son. The men to whom I have referred—and they were fair 
types of the mass—were influenced by a desire to improve their 
own condition ; to escape from bondage by constitutional means, 
and by these alone. They belonged to the moral force party of 
that day ; and that party, I sincerely believe, included in its 
ranks the vast majority of the nation; nor was a recourse to phy- 


“ For the still higher purity of the motives of the Protestant 
martyrs and champions in the cause of Irish liberty, I can answer 
with equal confidence. Of my dear friend Edward Fitzgerald, of 
the Emmetts, and of Sampson, I can say, with not less certain{ 
than of Grattan, Arthur O'Connor, and the late Duke of Leinster 
| that they were all, at the outset of their career, actuated by the 
most earnest love of the British constitution ; and that the truly 
patriotic object at which they aimed was nothing else than the 
extension to Ireland of those blessings and guarantees of liberty 
civil and religious, the principles of which are ingrained in the 
| texture of the constitutional monarchy of England. If any of 
| the excellent and single-hearted men whose names I have men- 
| tioned, not counting the cost of their enterprise, stepped out too 
| boldly upon the foot-tracks of the founders of that monarchy, 
| the blame of ill-snecess, and of wrong estimation of the value of 
| the tools with which they worked, must, indeed, be theirs; but 
/in the merit of good intent they must be permitted to share, on 
| equal terms, with their English predecessors of 1688; while the 
infamy of having driven sincere lovers of their country from the 
position of Parliamentary reformers to that of armed rebels, as 
| equally lies upon the ministers of George III. as upon the per- 
sonal royalty of James IT. 

“Of the truth of these views of the actual position and dis- 
| positions of Irish politicians at the close of the eighteenth century, 
/many incidents in my father’s life furnished no bad illustrations, 
He maintained a friendly and respectful intercourse with the 
| Vice-regal court, and was upon terms of familiar intimacy with 

several viceroys, among whom I may mention the Marquis of 
| Buckingham and the Earl of Westmoreland. With his sane. 
|tion, I was the chief promoter of the Rathdown Association, a 
| voluntary organization cf noblemen and gentlemen, established 

for the purpose of maintaining the public peace, and protecting 

property in the populous district lying between Dublin and Bray; 
|a purpose then but little served by the imperfect police of those 
|days. I was also, at the same time, an officer in a corps of Yeo- 
| man cavalry, commanded by Colonel Corry, brother to the Chan- 
cellor of the Irish Exchequer, and acted with them at the time 
| of the threatened French invasion—an incident connected with 

which I may mention, as further bearing out my position. When 
the news of the landing at Bantry reached Dublin, there was an 
‘encampment at Loughlinstown, in the county of Dublin, from 
/which it was desired to move the troops towards the seat of 
'danger. The desire, however, was not backed by the means— 
there was not a farthing in the military chest. In this dilemma, 
application was made to my father for aid, and, by an advance of 
| £45,000 made by him, the Government was enabled to break up 
the camp, and march its occupants southward.” 


The indebtedness of the English Government to Lord 
| Cloneurry’s father, for the means of advancing to repel a 
foreign enemy, proves that he at least, was not a party to 
yreasonable purposes. The latter part of the volume, ex- 
tending from 1825 to the present day, involving a period 
fraught with so much interest, is the most important ; and 
may at any time furnish writers with the materials of ar- 
ticles on Ireland. 











United Presbyterian Fathers. A, Fullarton and Co, 


Tuts is the third volume of ‘*The Early Literature and 
History of the United Presbyterian Church.” It contains 
admirably written biographical sketches of Ebenezer 
Erskine, William Wilson, and Thomas Gil'espie; by Drs. 
Harper, Eadie, and Lindsay. The life of Wilson, by 
| Eadie, isa real gem. It may be profitably perused by 
/every reader, but we would recommend it particularly to 
candidates for the Christian ministry. They will find it 
replete with instruction, and pregnant with improvement. 
As a specimen of his style, we give the following extract:— 





“That office is, indeed, important which studies the constitu- 
tion of man, in order to ascertain his diseases, and remove them‘ 
and so be instrumental in prolonging his life, confirming his 
health, and increasing his enjoyments; but the physician's duty 





sical force or foreign aid thought of, natil desperation succeeded 
to hope in thé public mind, ; 





refers only to the body which must die, and to the life that now 
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js, and speedily passes away, That office is important which 
Gbicates the ignorant and trains the wayward, which reclaims 
the outcast and restores the criminal, and laboursto promote the 
interests of science and civilization; but the province of such 
thropy is bounded by the present horizon, takes charge 
of interests referring rather to the mind than the soal, and seeks 
the social advancement and intellectual progress of the human 
race, during the brief and uncertain period of their earthly so- 
journ. That office is important which unfolds the resources of 
a nation, secures to them the blessings of a free and patriotic 
Government, under which peace is maintained, and commerce is 
diffased by sound policy and sagacious treaties ; but the enter- 
rise of the statesman busies itself with those created relations 
which belong only to earth, and not with those spiritual destinies 
which are connected with the ‘household of God.’ The office 
of the Christian Ministry is more momentous than all of them. 
It treats of the councils of eternity and immortal well-being of 
man. It illustrates the means by which he is saved from wrath 
and recovered from impurity. It tells him how he may obtain 
true dignity and usefulnesss, and how he may arrive at the pos- 
session of a peace so pure and rapturous as to be a foretasting 
of thoSe pleasures which are at God's right hand for evermore. 
What in other spheres is enthusiasm, is in ours but sobriety.” 


This single sketch is worth the price of the entire 
volume; and, considering. the accuracy and elegance with 
which the series is got up, we are astonished that the 
spirited and praiseworthy publishers should have to com- 
plain, in a prefatory address, of an unexpectedly small 
circulation. We trust the members of that church for 
whom the publications are chiefly intended will bestir 
themselves, and prevent the failure of this admirable 
scheme, and, if our approbation can contribute in any 
degree to its success, we give it with the utmost cordiality. 





Professor Eadlie’s Aids in the Study of the Bible. 
Griffin & Co., London and Glasgow. 

Tus laborious Bible critic seems resolved to put us in 
possession of the very best auxiliaries to the study of the 
Scriptures that have been given in a popular form. 

First, his “ Bible Cyclopedia,” an illustrated dictionary 
and commentary in small compass, has had extraordinary 
success both in England and Scotland. The first edition 
has scarcely had time to be extensively known before a 
second edition is demanded, It contains sacred geography, 





with maps and topographical sketches ; natural history | 
and antiquities, with numerous woodcuts ; the whole in- | 
terspersed with the graver matter of sacred history, bio- | 
graphy, biblical criticism, and theology; and, what is 
more extraordinary still, all these topics fully treated 
without any tincture of sectarian spirit. 

As a worthy abridgement of the preceding, there now 
appears a ‘Dictionary of the Holy Bible, for Young 
Persons.” To us it appears a very readable and rather 
attractive book, even for people of middle age. The leading 
features of Eastern manners and history are so well deli- 
neated in this little volume, that if a dictionary could invite | 
us to begin at A, and go straight forward, this one might | 
tempt us. We should not have to complain, like the worthy | 
magistrate of a certain Ayrshire borough, who set to | 
and read Johnson, “ that he never could get into the | 
thread of the discourse.” LEadie’s Dictionary is a ma- 
gazine of short and highly interesting discourses, with a 
profusion of illustrations. 

The work is published at 3s. 61,—450 pages! Clever 
people these publishers of Eadie’s must be, to give so 
much for the money; we think they need not fear competi- 
tion. The very moderate prices at which these “ aids” 
to the study of the Bible come before us, leave us without 
excuse for remaining ignorant of Scripture History, 
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Eadie’s third work in this series is a new Concordance, 
on the basis of Cruden, undertaken on a plan settled by 
Drs. King and Eadie, after mature deliberations with the 
publishers, It is uniform in size and appearance with the 
“Bible Cyclopedia.” An introduction, written by Dr. King, 
affords satisfactory proof that the plan, dimensions, and 
principles of selection, from numerous preceding Concord- 
ances, have all been duly and carefully weighed ; so that 
the public have a guarantee that the best method has been 
adopted to give the fullest information in an economical 
space. 

This country has long enjoyed a flood of light, which 
perhaps has not been appreciated. We have become 
fastidious, and must needs be tempted to read ; while in 
France and in Italy, political events seem to be paving 
the way for still greater events and revolutions in the 
history of European intellect and religion—events in 
which the ageney of the Word of God, long withheld from 
the people by the priesthood, is about to exert its im- 
measurable moral power on the face of society, and its 
superhuman influence on the unseen springs of human 
action, 


—_— ~~ 


By James Larkin, Woolwich. 


WE are always glad to see poetry, however common- 
place, from the pen of a working man. It tends greatly 
to alleviate those uncomfortable feelings that often as- 
sociate themselves with the thought of laborious opera- 
tives, toiling from morning to night, amid the fierce clang 
of hammers, the sweltering heat of foundries, and the eter- 
nal din of manufactories. It introduces us to the quiet 
apartment at home, where a tidy wife and her happy chil- 
dren are seated round the evening table, at which the 
clean, respectable-looking father is eng now in chat- 
ting playfully with little Jane and Robert, now casting a 
complacent glance towards his affectionate helpmate, and 
now resuming his pen, to attempt the evolution of his 
simple, ardent sentiments in the sacred language of poesy. 
It has often been our fortune to meet with individuals of 
this class; and some of our happiest hours have been spent 
in listening to their charming tales of domestic life— 
their original criticisms on their household works, the 
heir-looms,of the family—and their views, often marvel- 
lously just, of the genius and laws of poetry. From 
excessive modesty, some of them, though in possession of 
a tome of manuscript, have never sent a single stanza to 
any periodical, much less dreamt of publishing a volume, 
Mr. Larkin has justly conceived that bis would be a mis- 
taken modesty if it were to prevent him from giving his 
verses to the world. His lines are often good—his senti- 
ments always soand, As a sample we select the following 
from “ An Ode to Spring’’ :-— 


Leisure Moments. 


“ The genial Spring, the teeming shower, 
Bid Nature lift her drooping head ; 
With reverend awe, each joyful flower 
In blushing glory decks its bed, 
Obedient to the will of Him 
Who formed its dew-drop diadem. 


" Thew's wunie in the Guck'ning bana, - 
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Fanny Hervey; or The Mother's Choice. Two vols. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 


Twis novel belongs to the quiet school, which, by the 
way, has largely increased of late, in successful opposition 
to what an Irishman would call those “ rampagious pro- 
ductions” by which the souls of circulating-library read- 
ers were some time ago kept in constant fermenta- 
tion; bunt the stream of fiction flows calmer; even George 


Sand is settling down—witness the “ Twin Brothers;’’| 


and popular taste has turned, as if for rest and 


relaxation, to tales of every-day doings and domestic | 


life. The story of Fanny Hervey is simple. It opens 
with a cheerful and affectionate family, resident in the 
country, who have known difficulties and separation, but 


are at length happily united, and in easy circumstances, | 


with their rural neighbours and London relations, By 


one of the latter (Mrs. Vernon), the heroine is adopted; | 
finds a first love in her son, who proves no great acqui- | 


sition, judging from his previous conduct, the subsequent 
effect of which is that he falls in a duel with his nearest 
friend ; and Fanny’s affections finally revert to an earlier 


but almost silent suitor, of less showy qualities, but more | 


intrinsic worth. The work has been warmly welcomed by 
many reviewers, and received words of commendation from 
some with whom such things were never deemed abundant. 


It is, besides, known to be the first work of an Edinburgh | 
lady, whose pen may do better; but its chief merit lies) 
in quiet, though truthful remarks, and life-like sketches | 
of character—the following specimen of which is all our | 
limits permit by way of quctation, One of Fanny’s ac-| 
quaintances, Arabella Beckford, is a lady possessed of a | 


considerable fortune in her own right, and arrived at 
years of disereet choice, on both which accounts she is 


courted by Major Bruce, whom nature and necessity seem | 


to have fitted for the business, with boundless attention 
and adulation, as a conversation between these mutual 
acquaintances thus explains :— 


“If he is asked about with the family in this way, the en- 
gugement must have been announced,” said Mrs. Vernon. 

“Not quite that,” he replied. “ But friends are given to un- 
derstand that he has proposed, and been allowed to zo on with 
his devoirs, in the hope of success one day crowning his exer- 
tions; and, verily, they are neither few nor small. Oh, you never 
saw so laborious a suitor!” 

“But who ever heard of the delights of courtship spoken so 
disparagingly of before?” cried Mrs. Vernon, laughing heartily. 
“Laborious! it is quite a new idea. Even in the old, chivalrous 
times, when ladies’ favour was only to be gained by doughty deed 
or valorous achievement, he would have been held a craven knight 
indeed, in whom the inspiration was not powerful enough to the 
setting of danger at defiance, to say nought of the lightening of 
labour!” 

“ Ay, but then there was inspiration.” 

“Which, you mean to say, there is not in this case? Bat 
there must be an impulse of some sort. We are surely to sup- 
pose that the Major is pleasing himself in the matter. It is 
clear he is wishing to marry Miss Beckford.” 

“Yes; but unfortunately that js the only point which is clear. 
Now, Miss Beckford is determined to be adored.” 

“T should have thonght Bruce,” said the Colonel, “ far more 
likely to over than under-play the adoring part of the affair.” 

“And so he did. And at first Arabella seemed satisfied with 
the performance, and with such resources as he had at com- 
mand.” 

“ But she grows tired of listening to words that are only words, 
and to sighs that are nothing better than forced breath,” said Mrs. 
Vernon. “Less wonder than in her ever being pleased.” 

“There is a change somehow,” said Henry; “either she has 
taken a suspicion of his disinterestedness—or he—” . 

“Ah!” eagerly interrupted Mrs, Vernon, “I think I see it 


all now. Mere vanity may be gratified with pretence as holloty 
as itself; and at firet there was nothing better, even on her part 
But now that a real feeling is springing up, she grows too quiek- 
sighted any longer to mistake base coin for true gold! I sincerely 
pity her.” 

“If that should be the case,” said Henry ;—* but I doubt if 
|} you are right. I doubt whether Arabella be a person likely to 
‘| fall in love. She is vain—very vain—but cool and calculating 

|—not likely to long lose sight of self.” 
1} © Selfish enough, rather, to detect selfishness readily in another,” 
|| remarked the Colonel, dryly; “and too knowing to believe all the 
flattering things she may choose to listen to.” 
| “Ah, Colonel! it is not like you to be supposing so uncharita- 
Lily of poor Arabella,” cried Fanny. “ But what are you talking 
about, Henry? What made you think her changed, or less 
pleased than she was at first ?” 

“Ter being often out of humour,” said Henry, stoutly, “ which 
I understand from my sisters, and William also, she undoubtedly 
is; and one little scene I even saw myself.” 

Everybody desired to know what Henry had seen himself. 

He laughed. “Oh, it is very little—scarcely enough to 
found anything upon, after all, 1 dare say; but such as it is, you 
shall have it. The Major was stationed by Arabella one evening 
at the piano, turning the leaves of her music, waving his hand 
delicately to mark the time, and sighing out his very soul, as it 
appeared, over a sentimental Scotch song she was singing. A 
most melancholy drawling ditty it was, words and air, as ever I 
heard in my life. I don’t know that I may nat have set him the 
example; but the unfortunate Major was seized suddenly with an 
uncontrollable propensity to yawn violently, and, as luck would 


have it, just at the moment he ought to have been turning the 
page. Whether Arabella might have been suspecting his dere. 
liction, I have no idea; but she certainly whisked round her head, 
as it seemed to me, with unnecessary quickness, considering how 
little occasion there could be for haste; and if you could have 
seen her change of countenance '!—ah! from the smiling summer 
ky, to winter and black night!—while the poor Majov’s ca. 
pacious jaws came together with a noise like the very crash of 
doom. Oh! it was a scene that Hogarth should have painted: 
no other hand could do it justice.” 
“ And how did the song go on?” asked Mrs. Vernon, much 
amused 
_ “Oh, without another grace-note, as you may well imagine. 
There was a toss of the head, as she turned the leaf for herself; 
and the Major was obliged to slink away from the piano; and 
though he took refuge in enuffing all the candles, you never saw 
aman more thoroughly cut up than he was, for a minute or two.” 








' 
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The Movie of Kindness ; or, the Wondrous Story of the 
Good Huan. By the Brothers Mayhew. London: 
Darton & Co, 

Onn of the most enchanting little books that has 
reached us for a long time, Its moral is excellent, its 
style beautiful, its story fascinating, its engravings ele- 
gant, its typography faultless, and its exterior tastefully 
ornate. It is well adapted to the end designed, and 
may be perused with equal interest and profit in the 
study and the nursery. As a specimen, we subjoin the 
following exquisite fable :-— 


“Of all the birds, the ow] was held to be the wisest. He 
lived by himself in a mighty castle, far away from the haunts of 
men. Ile never went abroad but at night, and saw the world 
ouly in its darkness. All the day through he sat in his dusky 
chamber, brooding over the eternal gloom that seemed to him 
to cover up the whole earth. For so perverted was his sight, 
that, in his dell eyes, the brightest light was as the blackest 
shade; and what was sunny day to others was cloudy night to him. 
| “And, when at twilight his dismal day began, he would sally 
forth, and, as he flew through the damp and chilly air, and saw 
ithe black fiélds spread out beneath him, he would hoot at every- 

thing, saying, ‘It is a dark and dreary world, and there is no 
_ good in it.’ 
| “And so, because he railed at all things, looking at Nature 
only in her dullest aspect, and dwelt alone, shunning communion 





with every creature, he was said to be the most sedate and wisest 
|of birds, | 
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“Now, it chaueed oné morning, as the sun was rising, that 
the owl, seeing his night beginning to set in, was hastening 
home to rest, when a little lark, fresh risen from its grassy bed, 
gas singing high up in the air above him. 

“The lark heard the hooting of the owl, and the owl heard 
the caroling of the lark; and, in the ears of the happy little 
lark, to whom all nature seemed to be rejoicing in the increasing 
brightness, the railing of the ow! sounded harsh and ungrateful 
—while, to the melancholy owl, in whose eyes the world ap- 
peared only to be growing more dark and dreary than before, 
the gay song of the iark sounded but as the outpouring of thought- 
Jess vanity. 

“Then the owl, looking up, said to the lark, ‘ Cease that empty 
saog, thon silly bird! When the world is dark and dreary, and 
the earth full of woe, is it meet for one of God's creatures to 
sing? Go home, foolish one, and learn some strain more fitting 
to the gloom that overshadows al! things.’ 

“But the little lark, wondering within himself how the owl 
could see that gloom which to him appeared bathed in a flood 
of light, cried down to the owl, saying, ‘Come up with me— 
come up with me! Thou art too close to the earth to see its 
brightness. Come nearer heaven, and look down upon the beauty 
spread so bounteously over all things, and then thou wilt sing as 
joyously as I do, seeing the world is not dark and dreary, nor 
the earth full of woe, . 

“So the owl, with great labour, mounted after the lark. And 
as he travelled up, the lark said to the owl, ‘ Now, look down, 
and see the opening flowers—their colours freshened with the 
dew! See how they shine in the sun, like a rainbow spread 
over the earth, as another token of God’s loving-ki: 
Look at the rivers, like threads of silver! Look at the corn- 
fields, like plates of gold! Look at the fruit-trees, bowed down 
with their luscious loads, that sparkle like many-coloured gems 
in the sunshine! Look at the shadows of the passing clouds, 
flecting over the sunny fields like breath upon a mirror! Look 
at the warm, smooth valleys, spread out like a peaceful lake; and 
look at the billowy, snow-topped mountains, heaving as if they 
were the white-crested waves of the land!’ 

“ And, as the lark said this, he sang louder than before ; and 
the burden of his song was, ‘ Thanks be to God for his wondrous 
goodness! for the earth is not dark and dreary, nor the world 
full of woe.’ 

“ But the owl was blinded with the licht that the lark re- 
joiced in, and only answered, ‘ Foolish bird! thou shouldst look 
at the world with my eyes, and then thou wouldst see nothing 
bright in it. The nearer J cet to heaven, the blacker the earth 
appears to me; for verily it is a dark and dreary world, with no 
good in it!’ 

“ So the lark flew away, saying, ‘Wise as they say thou art, 
QO owl, still, couldst thou look at the earth with my eves, thou 
wouldst know that the universal gloom thou seest exists not in 
the world, but in thine own perverted sight.’ 

“* And verily, O King,’ added the Welee, ‘ the wisdom of the 
happy lark was tenfold the wisdom of the melancholy owl.’” 


Iness to man! 





The Exodus; a Dramatic Poem. London: E. Churton, 


THE author of this poem informs us that he has been 
in Egypt, and over the scenes of the Exodus, and that he 
there formed the desire to render that great event into a 
dramatic poem. He has carried out his design—a noble 
purpose; but when he imbibed the frenzy of writing, he did 
not at the same time catch the poetic inspiration, A man 
cannot help that miss. “ Pocta nascitur, non fit;” and if a 
writer does the best that he can with his subject, we are sure 
that Byron did no more. Historical accuracy might, how- 
ever, be adhered to in plain doggrel more closely than in 
fancy’s flights; while the Exodian outrages probability, He 
makes the priest of mighty Othah desperately in love with 
Miriam, and thus the indirect cause of all the Exyptian 
troubles, and Pharoah’s downfall. This respectable Egyp- 
tian ecclesiastic seems to occupy an anomalous position as 
priest and politician. We can hardly make out whether 


he wanted to marry the Hebrew maid, or merely to make 
her his mistress ; but it is clearly stated that she con- 


1 





verted him—that he was willing to abandon the great 
Othah, although only for another idol—namely, the young 
Hebrewess. 

The poet gives the following scene between Pha- 
roah’s daughter and Moses, The former entreats her 
adopted son to abandon bis “ ambitions’ schemes, and 
‘be again the Egyptian Commander-in-Chief against the 
Ethiopians. Mr. D'isracli says that the Jewish race 
e up through all disadvantages; and this dramatist 
adopts the tradition that, in his youth, Moses led Egyptian 





cam 


armies to battle :— 


Scene LII.—The Princess Thermuthis and Moses. 
THERMUTHTS. 
My son, what hideous fortune threats thee now ? 
Escape, avert-—avoid the coming blow : 
The raging Pharoah through the palace flies, 
And for thy death with menace loudly cries. 


MOSES, 


Mother, or thou who watched my infant years, 
Won my first smiles and dried my earliest tears ; 
Who, if not my mother, still wert all to me 

That mothers are, the prop of infancy, 

The guide and guardian of first budding youth, 
The source of love, and tenderness, and truth ; 
Yield now thy care to One whose voice directs 

My manhood’s footsteps, and whose arm protects ; 
Hiis shield celestial scorns the sword of men, 


And raging Pharoah threaténs death im vain. 





THERMUTHIS. 


Yet, oh, forgive '—conceive a woman's fear 
When danzer threatens him she holds most dear ; 
And, by that hour, I ask it, when a maid 

I found thee sleeping in the rushes’ shade, 

Avoid his ire ;—'tis I, Thermuthis, prays ; 

Cold is that heart no mother’s weeping sways. 


ee 


MOSES. 

It may not be ;—mother—and in that name 
Breathes all the love that even that care can claim— 
Manhood bears fruit within its iron palm 
That must be savour’d: childhood’s hours are calm; 
But, when on downy cheeks appears the beard, 
Imperious voices in the ears are heard 
That must be hearkened, their commands obeyed, 
And danger braved when in our pathway laid! 

% ” * * * 

THERMUTHIS. 


If ‘tis ambition that doth urge thee on, 
Hath Egypt, then, no honours to be won ? 
Already thou hast warlike deeds performed, 
The firm foundation of much glory formed ; 
Crush’d Ethiopia, wincing with her wound, 
Still in thy name hears an ill-omen’d sound ; 
Nor Egypt, once the witness of thy might, 
Hath vet forgotten how thou led’ st the fight; 
Accept—content thee with a warrior’s fame, 
In Egypt’s annals ‘ grave an honour’d name.’ 


If the writer had consulted Exodus, 7th chap., 7th verse, 
he would have seen that Moses was eighty years of 
age when he stood before Pharoah on his return from 
Midian ; and therefore that Thermuthis—or, in other 
words, the Pharoah’s danghter by whose directions he 
was extricated from the Nile—-in all human 
slept in the pyramids long before that day ; and, if alive, 
she must ere then have been a hundred years old—not 
likely to make such loving addresses, and somewhat cooled 
towards the early “ foundlin’’’ by his abandonment of 
her fur the long space of forty years, whieh he passed in 
Midian. 

Te composition speaks for itself, and requires no ree 

on our part, 
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History of St. Andrews, By the Rey. Charles Roger. 
Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 


Tus volume is intended to suit the double purpose of 
a guide-book to the tourist, and a compendium of the 
general history of the city. From its varied and inte- 
resting contents, the care and judgment that have been 
bestowed on their arrangement, the neatness of the plates, 
and the convenience of its size, it will be found a most 
agreeable and useful companion to strangers visiting St. 
Andrews, and highly instructive to the general public. 


The following works have been received too laie 
for review in this number, viz :— 
Aspects of Nature in different Lands and different 
Climates, with Scientific Elucidations, By Alexander 
Von Humboldt. Two volumes. 


The Lord of the Manor, or Lights and Shades of 
Country Life. By Thomas Hall, Esq., Author of 
“Raby Rattler,” “Roland Bradshaw,” &. Two 
volumes. 


Chronicles and Characters of the Stock Exchange. By 
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| John Francis, Author of “ The History of the Bank of 
England,” 

National Evils and Practical Remedies, with the Plan 
of a Model Town ; illustrated by Two Engravings, &¢, 
By James 8. Buckingham. 

A Narrative of Journeyings in the Land of Israel. By 
Robert Willon. 

Parallels between the Constitution and Constitutional 
History of England and Hungary. By J, Toulmin 
Smith, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

Toil and Trial, or a Story of London Life, §, By 
Mrs, Newton Crossland, (late Camilla Toulmin,) 


Ruins of many Lands: a Descriptive Poem, By Nicholas 


Mitchell, Author of “The Traduced,” &. Second 
Edition, enlarged. 
The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Part 


XXXIIL. Nicotianin—-Ordnance, 


A Vouage to the Slave Coasts of West and East Africa, 
By the Rev. Pascoe Grenfell Hill, R.N., Author of 
“ Fifty Days on Board a Slave Vessel.” 


The Bible of Every Land. Parts VI. and VII. 











RAILWAY AND JOINT-STOCK BUSINESS OF THE MONTH. 


THe month of October has brought the close of the half- 
yearly railway meetings, and with it a range of prices propor- 
tional to the dividends declared, and the prospects neld out to 
those inclined to invest spare capital in such undertakings. The / 
tendency is still downwards, and, in our opinion, some time must 
elapse ere public confidence js sufficiently restored to admit of a 
rally in prices. The influence of the Hudson management is still 
kept up by the serial publication of reports by the York and 
North Midland Committee of Investigation, the latest of which 
was issued the latter end of the past month, and thoroughly ex- 
poses the system of “ cooking” accounts, in which that master of 
mystification and mismanagement was so great an adept. The 
meetings for the transaction of business since last publication 
have been but few, and the material particulars will be found 
below :-— 

North British Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of this com- 
pany was held at Edinburgh on September 26. The report shows 
the number of passengers for 1848 at 531,887 ; amount received, 
£29,800 13s, 2d. 1849, number of passengers 485,605 ; amount 
£34,745 15s. 3}d. The tonnage carried along the lines this half 
year is 195,185 tons, being an increase of 57,628 tons on the 
corresponding period of last year. The money received for goods 
was, for the half-year of 1848, £22,491 2s. 3d.; for that of 1549 
£37,957 17s. 7d., being an increase of £15,466 15s. 4d. After 
making the various reductions for interest, working expenses, 
&c., the free revenue from the main line and Dalkeith branch is 
£15,280 6s. 10d., and from the Hawick branch £1,984 8s. 6d. 
The former sum will yield a dividend of 7s, 6d. per share on the 
original and consolidated Dalkeith shares of £25 each, and of 
ls. 6d. per share on the unconsolidated Dalkeith shares of £5 
each, and will leave a balance of £880 6s. 10d., which may be 
laid aside as a fund to meet the depreciation of rails, Xc. 

The report having been agreed to, the directors were autho- 
rised to borrow on debentures such part of the money as they 
were previously anthorised to raise on the issue of shares, not ex- 
ceeding £40,000, The resolutions were agreed to unanimously. 

Edinburgh and Bathgate Railway.—The half-yearly meeting 
of this company was held in Edinburgh, September 28. The 
report stated that the line would be ready for traffic by the close 
of October. The statement of accounts showed the receipts, 
including £30,000 borrowed on debentures, at £165,786; ex- 
penditare, £161,487 ; balance, £4,299. 

The report was adopted with one or two dissentients. 

Scottish Central Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of this 
gompany was lield at Perth, October 10. The balance sheet 





showed the amount expended to the 3lst of July last at 
£1,448,909 17s. 10d., and the balance due to bankers at £48,606 
Os. 9d. The directors were, therefore, enabled to declare a divi- 
dend of 2} per cent. for the half-year, less income tax, payable 
on the 26th October, which would Jeave a surplus of £7,450 to 
be laid aside as a fund for contingencies. 

Stirling and Dunfermline Railway.—The half-yearly meeting 
of the shareholders of this line was held in Edinburgh, Septem- 
ber 27. The report congratulated the meeting on the early 
prospect held out of the completion of the line betwixt Dunferm- 
line and Alloa. 

Monkland Railway.—A special meeting of the shareholders 
of this company was held in Glasgow, September 28; at which 
it was announced that satisfactory arrangements had been made 
for the prosecution of the scheme. Under these circumstances 
it was resolved to raise £40,000 additional capital by guaranteed 
shares, at 5 per cent., and to proceed with the works. 

Ulster Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of the shareholders 
was held in Belfast, September 26—Mr. Allen in the chair. The 
directors recommended a dividend of 13s. per share, leaving £1,599 
to be carried to the reserve fund. 

The capital account to the 31st of August showed that 
£715,771 had been received, and £711,327 expended, leaving # 
balance of £4,444. The revenue account for the half-year showed 
that £20,755 had been received, and £7,588 expended, leaving a 
balance, after payment of £4,819 interest on loans, of £8,348 
applicable to dividend. 

Glasgow, Airdriz, and Monklands Junction Railway.—The 
half-yearly meeting of this company took place in Glasgow, 
September 26th. Since the last general meeting the directors 
have compromised the dispute between them and the Glasgow 
Waterworks, whereby they had got quit of the Water company’s 
claim of nearly 60,000/., by paying to them in fall of their de- 
mands a sum of 3,000/. The company is to be wound up. 

General Terminus and Glasgow Harbour Railway.—The half- 
yearly meeting of the company was held at Glasgow on Sep- 
tember 27th—Mr. A. S. Dalgleish in the chair. From the ac- 
counts to the 31st of July last, it appeared that the total amount 
expended had been 241,027/. 17s. 10d. The total cost of the 
railway and works and depot to the 31st of July is 81,631/. 
Ils. 8d. In alluding to the company’s position as regards the 
purchase and sale of land, and the value of what remains undis- 


posed of, the summary shows the estimated value of surplus land 
over and above cost at 155,473/. 5s. 6d. 





' 


Midland Great Western (Ireland) Railway,—The half-yearly 
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gecting was held in Dublin on September 27th. The state- 
ment of accounts showed the paid-up capital to the 30th of June 
at 819,2487., nett profit arising from traffic on the canal and 
railway 78,851/., making a total under those heads of 895,129/., 
to which are superadded 135,860/., due to the trustees of the 
Grand Canal Company ; due to debenture holders, 21,2007. ; due 
to bankers, contractors, and others, 118,937/.; making a grand 
total of 1,174,126/.; against which they take credit on the oppo- 
site side, for expenditure, under a series of disbursements, of 
991,077/., and for Royal Canal, for balance of mortgage, 135,861/., 
and by assets in Government funds, balances at banker's and 
other securities, 47,158/., by which those three items are made to 
balance with the grand total above. 

A special meeting was again held on October 3d, when the 
Chairman proposed a resolution authorising the directors to 
borrow from Government a sum not exceeding 500,000/., for the 
construction of a line from Athlone to Galway. 

The resolution was put and adopted unanimously. 

Trish South-Eastern Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of 
the company was held at Dublin onthe 28th of September. 
The capital had been reduced to £264,000, divided into 22,000 
shares of £12 each, and the undertaking had been limited to the 
most valuable portions of the line, viz., that between Carlow and 
Kilkenny, thus reducing the liability of each shareholder from 
£20 to £12 per share, and relieving them from any obligation to 
complete the other lines originally authorised, The balance- 
sheet to the 30th of June showed that £15,087 had been re- 
ceived, including £1,465 for traffic, amd £14,377 expended, in- 
cluding £1,474 working expenses of traffic, leaving a balance of 
£710. The report was adopted. 

Caledonian Railway.—The half-yearly meeting of the Cale- 
donian Railway Company was held in Fdinburgh, on Septem- 
ber 27th. The meeting was a stormy and excited one on ac- 
count of the opposition of a considerable proportion ofthe share- 
holders, arising out of the guarantees into which the Directors 
had entered, and the understood fact that the receipts for the 
half-year would admit of no dividend on the ordinary capital in- 
vested. The report read at the meeting contained the following 
particulars of the financial condition of the company:— 

The traffic receipts for the months of July and August in the 
last and present years were as follows:—July 1848, £18,463 ; 
1849, £24,590. In August 1848, £23,451; 1849, £27,312; 
thus exhibiting an increase in July 1849 over July 1848 of 
£6,127; and in August 1849 over August 1845 of £3,861, or an 
average weekly increase of £1,250. During these two months 
the number of miles open in 1549 was 13 miles in excess of 
1848, arising from the recent opening of a portion of the Clydes- 
dale Junction line. Assuming only that the above increase of 
£1,250 a-weck will be maintained till the end of the current 
half-year, there will be an increase of £32,500 beyond the cor- 
responding half-year of 1848, and of £40,819 beyond the re- 
ceipts ‘of the past half-year as exhibited in the annexed ac- 
counts. 


Liabilities due by Capital, and not included in the Balance 





Sheet. 
Payment under Glasgow station act .................008. £5,000 
Gignner laleb UNRR 45. 00 io 0s ino ccc ccccceccccsccccegs 10,000 
Parliamentary, law, and engineering accounts in course 
SND LAL 2 cn cduh'oTengdsnsovepebeocedeghepecseace 25,000 
Calls on shares in subsidiary lines ..................44. 21,800 
IID cicinsdnnagah ests céchabonenc cases: ceberenanecs 10,000 
Balance of contracts for works ....................0c00es 62,297 
Works at stations, &c.—Edinburgh station ............ 20,000 
Roadside stations and miscellaneous .................. 16,610 
Hamilton extension and station ...............2..005 15,000 
Plant to complete— 
7 passenger engines, nearly finished .................. 1,000 
12 tenders ees te eee ietccs cranes 500 
RO OOS CmGRNO Bie oi cee iki cc ccc cceceescccccess 11,000 
PT ee SO orem Tr) EEPCePT Ty Py Ser yee 2,400 
4 post-office carriages ...............sceeeeeeseeeceeees 500 
DE GROTRIND oii 0 Wei idee ssc crcceccoceseccccscgcaces 740 
DRG Eo. Nvsuadicscccstedtcescscesoscoes 550 
ES A ee er re Pee eee 360 
300 mineral waggoms ............... 0... ccceeseeeeeeee 8,700 
Mpa Game BG clive. ci. cde csiivccaccdeccocsccsseve 12,200 
7 engines ordered of Jones and Potts ............... ~ 45,960 
Making a total of £242,6 








General Balance Sheet, June 30. 





DEBTOR. 
Receipts as per capital account............... £4,654,621 11 9 
Suspense Account...............cccceeeeceeees 4,223 10 8 
Billa pagelble, «denn ce. 0ssecvectedeoecostsvedtisde 291,269 16 4. 
Sundry debts due by the company............ 162,805 19 10} 
Se Ne es 118,654 10 § 
Balance of revenue account................. 14014 6 OF 
£5,245,589 15 1 
CREDITOR. 
Expenditure as per capital account.......... £5,149,319 17 3 
Amount of store account..................... 20,685 12 3 
Sundry debts due to the company..... 60,433 12 64 
Due by bamkers.............ccccccvsccccsccgees 15,150 13 1 





45,245,589 15 lh 

The inventory and valuation of plant on the Caledonian, the 
Garnkirk, and the Wishaw and Coltness lines at June 30, showed 
the Caledonian, new stock, at £416,510 7s. 8d., and the Garn- 
kirk and Wishaw, old stock, at £33,884; total, £450,304 7s. Sd. 

A long and exciting diseussion took place on the affairs of the 
company, which closed with a division on the motion for a 
change in the names submitted for directors. 

On the vote being taken of the shareholders present, 56 voted 
for the chairman's motion, aud 25 for the amendment; and by 
proxies 6,529 voted for the motion, and 4,575 for the amend- 
ment. 

The result of the division was received with loud cheers, No 
scrutiny was demanded, 

The directors assented to the motion of Mr. Cram of New- 
castle, for a committee of investigation. 


Dublin and Kingstown Railway.— ‘The half-yearly meeting of 
this company took place in Dublin October 13—Mr. George Roe 
in the chair. ‘The abstract of accounts showed a profit ee the 
summer six months’ working of £13,090 10s. 10d., from which, 
in pursuance of the 9th section of the Extension Act, the board 
apportioned the sam of £10,400 for dividend for the past half- 
year, being at the rate of 4 per cent. on the paid-up capital of 
£260,000. The report was unanimously agreed to, and the divi. 
dend declared. 


York and North Midland Railway.—The principal business 
connected with railways in the month of October has been the 
movement of the shareholers of this company to appoint new 
directors. This took place at a meeting held at York on the 
25th. The special business of the meeting was to consider the 
last report of the committee of investigation, whose revelations 
respecting the accounts is most condemnatory of Mr. Hudson ; 
also, to agree respecting the members of the new direction. The 
fifth report referred to was issued on the 22d, the main features 
of which are as follows :— Delegates from York, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Darlington, Neweastleupon-Tyne, Derby, Edinburgh, 
and Glasgow, were present. After a most exciting discussion, in 


pool, threatened to proceed criminally against Mr. Hudson, the 


following new directors were appointed :— Henry a James 
Henry, and William Richardson, G. T. Andrews, R. 


rP.W ilkinson, Gutch, J. Richardson, R. Nicholson, G 
Joseph Lawrence, J. Close, W. Ricnardson, Wilkinson, and 
Nicholson. 

The majority of the shareholders of the West London Railway 
have determined to proceed legally against the London and North. 
Western Company to obtain compensation for the non. 
mance of their contract. 

This closes all the points of material importance 
with the railway interest for the past month. The 2 of dock 
remains, as near as possible, the same as before. are 
little lower, arising out of the disturbed state of Ireland, and the 
possibility of a rupture in the Hast. 
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British Empire Fire Assurance Company.—The annual meting 
was recently held at the office, No. 37, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, 
London. The report stated that— 

“Up to midsummer 1549, they had executed 1,557 Assur- 
ances, for £659,050, upon which the premiums amountéd to 
£988 14s. 8d. 

“ In addition to this, 168 proposals for £60,394 had also been 
received, which then remained to be disposed of, 

“ A large and influential agency, consisting of no less than 
195 agents, had been established throughout the country, at an 
exceedingly moderate outlay. 

“ By the balance-sheet, the members will be glad to learn that 
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| the total formation expenses, of every kind, including 195 agents’ 
outfits, cost of deed of settlement, &e., &c., have only amounted 
to £617 3s. 10d., though it will be found that the ordi 

| formatory expense of opening a Fire-office exceeds five times that 
amount.” 

| The report was unanimously approved of, and the Directors 
re-elected. 

In the department of BaNnkING, we have nothing new of ma- 
(terial interest to reeord. It is stated, that ‘he Royal British Bank 
commences operations next month. 

All Joint-stock Property, apart from Railways, keeps well up. 


' Mineral stock is improving. 








OBITUARY NOTICES FOR OCTOBER. 


ADMIRAL SIR EDWARD OWEN, G.C.B. 


} while he held the office of provost of Oriel that Dr, Copleston 


At his seat, near Windleshaso, near Bagshot, Surrey, on the 8th | published his work upon Predestination, cousisting almost wholly 


October, Sir Edward William Campbell Rich Owen, Admiral oi 
the White, at the age of 75. He was the son of Captain Wil- 
liams Owen, R.N., who belonged to an old Montgomeryshire 
family. Admiral Owen was born in 1771, and became a lieu- 
tenant in the pavy in 1793. We attained the rank of Admiral 
of the White in 1848. In the last war he was employed to 
watch the movements on the French coast, and commanded a 
detachment in the Walcheren expedition. It 1822 he sue- 
ceeded to the chief command, as Commodore, in the West 
Indies. From 1826, to March, 1829, he sat in the House of 
Commons as member for Sandwich, and, in 1827, was Surveyor- 
General of the Ordnance. In 1528, he was a member of the 
Council of the Duke of Clarence, when his Royal Highness was 
Lord High Admiral. In the same year he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief in the East Indies. In 1554 and 1535 he was 
clerk of the Ordnance; and, from October 1841 to December 
1844, Commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean. In 1545, a 
short time after his return to England, he was made a Military 
Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. In 1829 he married the 
daughter of the late Capt. J. B. Hay, BLN, 





THE BISHOP OF LLANDAFF. 

At Hardwicke House, near Chepstow, his episcopal residence 
in South Wales, on the 14th October, the Right Rev. Epwarp 
Cor.eston, D.D., Bishop of Liandaff, and Dean of St. Paul's, 
in his 74th year. The deceased prelate was descended from the 
Coplestons of Copleston, and Warleigh, Devonshire; a family 
that can be traced back to the time of the Norman conquest. 
He was the son of the Rev. John Bradford Copleston, Prebendary 
of Exeter; and was born at Offwell, in Devonshire, on the 2d of 
February, 1776. He received his early education at home, aud 
before he was thirteen years of age, he was, in 1789, elected a 
Scholar of Christ Church College, Oxford. In the third year of 
his residence, he obtained the only annual prize for Latin verse for 
which undergraduates of that periodcouldeontend. At Easter, 1795, 
he was clected Fellow of Oriel. He had not been a candidate ; 


of discourses delivered from the pulpit of St. Mary’s, This 
work was followed by two letters to Mr. (now Sir Robert) 
Peel, on the currency question, which, though much read and 
canvassed at the time, are now forgotten. In 1826, the fifth 
centeaary of Oriel College was celebrated, on which occasiog 
Dr. Copleston preached a sermon at St. Mary’s, which was pub. 





He was shortly afterwards presented to the deanery of 
While at Oxford, he ranked as a logician with Dr. 
| Whately, now Archbishop of Dublin; Dr. Hinds, Bishop of 
Liect of Norwich; and the late Dr. Arnold, of Rugby Sehool. In 
1527, he became Bishop of Jiandatf, and Dean of St. Paul's, 
London, itis consecration as Bishop took place ou January 12, 
lo28. In 1559 he published a dissertation, which excited some 
| attention, entitled “Who are entitled to preach the Gospel ” 
| The deceased took no very prominent part in polities, and sel. 
|dom addressed the Honse of Lords. He died unmarried. The 
see of Liandaif is valued at ouly L.1,000 a-year, and the Bishop, 
tuerefore, held with it, i commendam, the Deanery of St. Paul's 
(Cathedral. But by a recent arrangement, the stipend of the 
jnew Bishop is to be raised to L.4,500 per annum, and the 
| deanery of St. Paul’s will not in future be held by any succeed. 
| ing Bishop of Liandaff. 
| 
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Sin THOMAS LETHBILDGE, BART. 
| <At Bath, on the 16th ult., Sir Tuomas Bucxier Lrerna- 
BkipGr, Bart., long a prominent Member of the Louse of Com- 
;mons. The family to which he belonged claims descent from 
}an eminent legal functionary of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He was the son of the first baronet by the eldest daughter of 
| William Backler, Esq. of Boreham, Wiltshire, and was born ia 
| 1778; succeeded his father in 1515. He was colonel ‘of the 
24 Somerset Militia, and a deputy-lieutenant of Somerset; 
which county he represented in Parliament from June 1806 to 
| 1512, and from 1526 to 1550. Sir Thomas held large estates ip 
Somersetshire and Devonshire. He was twice married—first, 
|in 1796, to the daughter of Sir Thomas Dalrymple Hesketh, 





and it was not until after the examination of those who competed 
for that distinction, that the electors invited him to come to! 
Oriel and be chosen a fellow. 
Latin essay, the subject Agriculture, was awarded to Mr. Cople- 
ston ; and in 1797, though not yet entitled to proceed to his de- 

of M.A., he was appointed college tutor, the duties of which: 
office, till the year 1810, he discharged in a manner that acquired 
for him the gratitude of his pupils, and the approbation of the 
whole university. In 1802 he was appointed Professor of Poetry, 
and his lectures were numerously attended. The substance of 
those lectures he subsequently published under the title “ Pra- 
lectiones Acadejnice.” In 1807, he filled the office of proctor 
to the university. On the death of Dr. Eveleigh, provost of 
Oriel, ia 1814, Mr. Copleston was, by an unanimous vote, declared 
his successor; and early in the next term the degree of Doctor’ 





,; dard, Esq. of Swindon, Wiltshire. 


In 1796, the annual prize fora;},. .* > — 
alk pr [| by his first marriage, now Sir John Uesketh Lethbridge, Bart. 


| Bart., aad secondiy, in 1508, to tae daughter of Ambrose God- 
lie is succeeded by his son, 


MR. G. E. ANSON, 

At Needwood, Staffordshire, on the Sth October, of apoplexy, 
George Edward Anson, Esq., private secretary to Prinee Albert, 
and treasurer and privy purse to the Queen. He had previously 
been private secretary to Lord Melbourne, when that nobleman 
was premier, and by him was recommended to the notice of the 
Prince. He was the second son of the Lon, and Vesy Kev. 
Frederick Anson, Dean of Chester, and Prebendary of Southwell, 
and was born 14th May, 1812. He married in October, 1887, 
the eldest daughter of Lord Sheffield. He was an aecomplished 
scholar, and his urbanity of manners was conjoined with a ¢or 





in Divinity was conferred upon him by diploma, under special | 
vote of convocation, for his services in the umiversity. It was 


rect taste and cultivated understanding. 
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